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ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CITIZENS EMPLOYED 
BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


ONDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1952 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SuscomMirrer To INVESTIGATE THI 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Act ano Oruer Inrernan Securrry Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N.Y. 
The subcomm ttee met at 2:15 p.1 He, PUL: ant to call, in om 619, 
United States Court House, Soles “Square . Senator Fontes! R. 
O’Conor, member of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators O’Conor, Smith, and Ferguson. 
Present also: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel, and |] 
Mandel, director of research. 
Senator O'¢ ‘ONOR. Will the hearing please come to order. 
It is desired to have the following statement incorporated in the 
record: 
The Internal Security Subcommittee of the United States Senate 
Judiciary Committee, holding hearings on the activities of United 


States citizens who are employed by the United Nations, is now in 


enjamin 


session. : 

Since May of 1952, the Internal Security Subcominittee has been 
investigating the activities of United States citizens who are employed 
with the United Nations Secretariat. This subcommittee will take 
testimony to determine whether United States citizens who, even 
though they are U nited Nations e mplovees, have bee h engavs d in sub 
versive activities which are clearly beyond the scope of their 
employment. 

Our interest in this inquiry is solely to safeguard the internal 
curity of the United States. This is in no sense an investigation inte 
the United Nations or the functions of the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in May of this year, this subcommittee, 
the Internal Security Subcommittee, called before it Mr. Weintraub 
of the United Nations: and in the course of that investigation, in 
the course of the interrogation of Mr. Weintraub, it became = parent 
that Mr. Weintranb had caused to be employed by the United Nations, 
certain individuals. 

The first of those was Irving Kaplan. Irving Kaplan was called 
in by this subcommittee and asked about whatever connection he may 
have had with the Communist Party and other subversive activities, 
and he refused to answer on the grounds that his answers would tend 
to incriminate him. 
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In pursuance of that line, that deve loped, we have here today cer- 
tain asp and we would like to = ave them heard at this time. 

The first witness, Mr. Chairman, is Alfred J. Van Tassel. 

Senator ee Mr. Van T eal will you step up? 

Senator Frrevson. Counsel, would you, while they are getting 
ready, put your name on the record ? 

Mr. Krxoy. Arthur Kinoy, K-i-n-o-y, 104 East Fortieth Street, 
New York City. 

Senator Fy RGUSON, For the purpose of the record, do you represent 
the United Nations, or do you represent the witness / 

Mr. Kinoy. I represent the witness personally. I am his personal 
lawver. 

Senator Frerauson. That is what we wanted to get on the record. 

Senator O’Conor. Prior to any interrogation of the witness, the 
subcommittee notes the presence of the very able United States At- 
torney for the Southern District of New Y ork, Mr. Myles Lane, and 
his assistant, Mr. Roy Cohn, the special assistant to the Attorney 
General. We, of course, welcome their presence, and ask if they will 
be kind enough to be with us and sit up here during the progress of 
the hearing. 

Senator Frrauson. I think it is only proper to say that they are 
entitled to hear and should really hear these witnesses. 

Senator O’Conor. That is right. 

Might I ask if there is any representative of the United Nations 
present ¢ ¢ 

Senator Frrevson. Would you take a chair, and give your name? 

Senator O’Conor. Would you give your name ? 

Mr. Scuacurer. Schachter, United Nations Legal Department. 

Senator O’Conor. And your first name? 

Mr. Scuacurer. Oscar Schachter. 

Senator O’Conor. We are very glad to have you with us, and would, 
of course, welcome vour sitting up here so you would be in a position 
to hear. 

Mr. Van Tassel, would you stand, please, and be sworn ¢ 

You do solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
in this hearing before a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Van Tassev. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ALFRED J. VAN TASSEL, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
COUNSEL, ARTHUR KINOY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Senator O’Conor. Your full name is? 

Mr. Van Tassex. Alfred J. Van Tassel. 

Senator O'Conor. Mr. Morris, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a person at the United Nations named 
David Weintraub? 

Mr. Van Tassev. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did David Weintraub assist you in obtaining employ- 
ment with the United Nations? 

Mr. Van Tassev. Sir, I think at this point, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man—TI received, before I left yesterday, a memorandum from the 
Secretary General for the specific use of staff members appearing be- 
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fore this committee. If I may, I would like to be permitted to read 
that memorandum. 

Senator Smrru. Can you not answer his question first ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassev. I am not entirely certain, sir. 

Senator Smirn. We do not want you to testify to anything that you 
are not telling the truth about and are not certain about. 

Mr. Van Tasset. This has nothing to do with any question of con 
stitutional privileges. ‘These are my responsibi ilities as an employee 
of the United Nations which are set forth in this memorandum. 

Senator O’Conor. It might be more regular, and just in order to 
determine your present status, pr ior to answering oe question as 
to anyone ‘else's participation in matters concerning you, to state 
whether you are connected with the United Nations. 

Mr. Van Tassev. I am, sir. I am employed in the Secretariat of 
the United ae 

I gather, sir, that there has been a good deal of confusion, there may 
be some public confusion, between members of the United States Mis- 
sion to the United Nations and other delegations, other national dele- 
gations, to the United Nations. 

Senator Fercuson. The committee is clear on that. 

Senator O’Conor. Suppose you tell us what yours is. 

Mr. Van TasseL. Tama member of the National Secretariat to the 
United Nations. 

Senator O’Conor. For what period of time have you been associated 
with that ? 

Mr. Van Tassen. Since June 23, 1947, 

Senator O’Conor. What other posts with the United Nations, if 
any, bave you held ? 

Mr. Van Tassev. That has been continuous employment since that 
time, sir. 

Senator Smiru. What were you doing before that? Let us get a 
little of this gentleman’s history. 

Mr. Van Tasseu. I was Director of the—the last Government job 
[ held prior to that, and a short period in which I was in private 
industry, the last Government job I held, which ended around Feb- 
ruary 1947, was as Director of the Reports Division of the War Assets 
Administration. 

Senator Fercuson., You came directly from the War Assets to this 
position ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassen. No, sir, I didn’t. I resigned my post with the 
War Assets Administration. 

Senator Frrauson. Did you know Bill Remington when you were 
connected with that organization ? 

Mr. Van Tasset, I never knew him. 

Senator O’Conor. Would you tell us in detail what your connections 
were ¢ 

Senator Smiru. Before the War Assets Administration, what was 
your business then, or your employment ? 

Mr. Van Tasset. I w: as employed prior to that, from 1942, with the 
War Production Board. The last 2 years of that I was assigned to 
the United States Senate Small Business Committee where I worked, 
had the pleasure of working, with a number of your colleagues 
Senator Murray, Senator Taft, and a number of others. 

Senator Fereuson. By the way, were you on the staff of the Senate? 
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Mr. Van Tassev. I was on the payroll of the War Production Board, 
assigned to the committee. 

Senator Smiru. Prior to that, what did you do? 

Mr. Van Tassen. Well, sir, there is a fairly extensive employment 
history. I would be glad to go through it, if you wish me to. 

Senator Smrru. That is what I would like to find out. 

Mr. Van Tassen. I had a short period of employment, prior to join- 
ing the War Production Board, with the CIO Maritime Committee. 

Prior to that, I was employed in district 50 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, as the research director. 

Immediately prior to that, | had resigned a position with the United 
States Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, in Philadel 
phia. 

Prior to that, I was with the Works Progress Administration, 
national research project, in Philadelphia, for a period of some 4 
vears, 4 or 5 years. 

Senator O'Conor. Prior to your becoming associated with the 
United Nations—and any question IT have to ask you relates solely 
to that period antedating’ your conn ection with the United Nations. 
do you understand ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassen. Yes. 

Senator O*% ‘onork, IT would like to ask you some questions now as 
to any participation on your part, prior to your becoming a member 
of the United Nations. Were you ever a member of the Communist 
Party / 

Mr. Van Tassen. Sir, on that qu estion, I would like to decline to 
state. I would like to be able—I 1 would like to say that I uphok | the 
Constitution of the United States. I have had a lot of occasions to 
use the Constitution of the United States in ae last few months in 
the course of the grand jury hearings, and I can personally testify 
that it isa very fine instrument. I would like to pay tribute to the fore- 
sight of the founding fathers, who knew that 150 years later there 
would he people like m\ self who would need thei 1r protec tion. 

Unfortunately, that Constitution has been whittled down. The 
protection formerly afforded by the first amendment— 

Senator Frercuson. Is this a reason for not answering ? 

Mr. Van Tassext. I am giving in full my reason; yes, sir. 

The protection afforded by the first amendment has, I am told, 
been sufliciently eliminated so that it can no longer be taken as a 
basis for declining to state- —— 

Senator Sairu. Who told you that? 

Mr. Van Tassev. I read that in a law journal; I have forgotten 
where. 

Senator Smiru. You said somebody told you that. 

Mr. Vaw Tassen. I said Iam told, IT am informed. 

Senator Frreuson. What law journal ever said that / 

Mir. Vaw Tassex. Iam not sure that I recall, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Are you a lawyer / 

Mr. Van Tassev. Iam not a lawyer, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What school did you graduate from ? 

Mr. Van Tassen. I was graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia as a chemist. 

Senator Frrevson. When? 
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Mr. Van Tassex. In 1934. I also took economics at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Senator O'Conor. Have you ever been arrested for any participa- 
tion in Communist activities / 

Mr. Van Tassex. Sir, if I may finish the answer on the first question. 

[I feel, as I say, that this has been whittled down in this way, and 
the only basis- 

Senator Frreuson. Mr. Chairman, I would like for him to assign 
the reason. 

Senator Smiri. All we want is the truth. 

Mr. Van Tassev. I am sorry, sir. This is a very important ques- 
tion for me, and I would like to state my answer fully. 

The Constitution is a very important document, and it can take 
one more sentence. 

Senator Smiru. We do not need to take a lecture from you on the 
Constitution. There are plenty of people here who know about the 
Constitution. We asked you a very simple question: Whether or not 
you had been a Communist. 

Senator O’Conor. Yes, prior to your becoming affiliated with the 
United Nations. You can refer to any provision of the Constitution, 
but we do not think it is necessary for you to go into a lengthy ex- 
planation which you have undertaken; but you are free to give any 
references that you may see fit to give. 

Mr. Van Tasset. As I say, the importance of the subject is such 
it doesn’t seem to me my statements have been unduly long, and if 
they have, I apologize, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. It is not the le noth. It is the fact that it does 
not relate to the reason that vou are refusing to answer. 

Mr. Van Tassen. This relates to how I arrived at the decision to 
take the basis on which I am declining to state, as my basis; and 
that basis, sir, is the protection afforded by the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Senator Frrauson. Is it that it might tend to ineriminate you, 

that part of the fifth amendment ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassex. It is phrased, I believe, as the protection against 

requiring one to bear witness against himself. 

Se aeee O’Conor. That is why I propounded the question to you 
in another form, or rather, another question, which would not, I 
think, have that same effect. My question is one of fact, one of rec- 
ord: Whether vou have ever been arrested for partic ipation in any 
Communist activity / 

Mr. Van Tasset. Yes, sir; I have been arrested in connection with 

demonstration held at the University of California on November 
11, 1952, when I was 22 years old. 

I want to say, sir, that I was not there at the start of the demon- 
stration. ‘The meeting, in fact, was over at the time I arrived. but 
the signs that were carried reflected my sentiments on the question of 
avoiding war, and I joined the group that was carrying these signs 
and, ina very mild sort of way—lI can’t say the police were very gen- 
tlemanly about it—we were taken to the police station. 

The case was later dismissed, and that was all that followed. 

Senator O’Conor. Was that fact made known, the fact of your 
arrest made known, to the persons to whom your application was sub- 
mitted for employment with the United Nations? 
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Mr. Van Tassev. It was not made known to them, because there was 
nothing on the application which I filed which called for any in- 
formation, and I was not particularly conscious of it. It didn’t seem 
to me particularly relevant. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you ever been, prior to your becoming asso- 
ciated with the United Nations, engaged in subversive activities 
against the Government ? 

Mr. Van Tassev. I am not sure that I understand. I have always 
been a good citizen. Everything I have done has been in behalf of my 
Government. Iam very proud of the work that I did with the Fed- 
eral Government—for example, with Senator Taft, drafting the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944—and I don’t feel that I have been—I am 
not sure of the legal meaning of that question, however, and I would 
like, before finally answering, to consult my attorney. 

Mr. Kinoy. Is that all right? 

Senator O’Conor. You do not wish to leave the subcommittee under 
the impression that Senator Taft knew of any possible connection of 
yours with the Communist Party, or your having been arrested for 
partic ipation in a demonstration, do you? 

Mr. Van Tassen. As to the latter point of the question, and the rest, 
he was certainly not aware of it. As to the first point, I haven't said 
that I was a member of the Communist Party. 

Senator O’Conor. I did not say that you did. I am just asking 
vou whether you thought that Senator Taft would have such ideas. 

Mr. Van Tasseu. I am sure he didn’t; no, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Were you assigned to that Senate committee by the 
Federal Government agency that you were working for ? 

Mr. Van Tasseu. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. How did you get that particular position ? 

Senator. Frrcuson. Who sponsored you 

Mr. Van Tassex. Mr. Robert K. Lamb asked me to come to work 
there, and 

Mr. Morris. When you say “there,” what do you mean ? 

Mr. Van Tassen. At the Senate Small Business Committee. They 
were interested in surplus property legislation. I had been doing 
work in the War Production Board on the machine-tool problem, 
which was certainly to be a very large part of that question, and he 
wanted me to work on that. 

Mr. Morris. Who aided you in getting the position, not necessarily 
who had you assigned to the Small Business Committee ? 

Senator Frrevson. Who sponsored you ? 

Mr. Morris. Who sponsored your employment ? 

Mr. Van Tassev. Mr. Lamb did. 

Senator Frereuson. Did you have letters of recommendation from 
anyone ? 

Mr. Van Tasset. No. 

Senator Frerauson. Did you when you got a job at the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Van Tassev. Yes, sir, I did. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you give us the names of those people? 

Mr. Van Tassrx. I believe that I can, in accordance with this memo- 
randum, which I asked to read earlier. I believe that I can give that 
information, and I would be happy to do so. Is that all right? 
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I was recommended for employment here by Brien McMahon, a 
Senator from Connecticut; by Robert M. Field, the Vice Administra- 
tor of the War Assets Administration, Associ: ite Administrator—I am 
not certain which title they use; and by a personal friend of mine who 
had known me in college in California. 

Senator Frrcuson. What was his name? 

Mr. Van Tassex. His name was John W. Norton. 

Senator Ferguson. Did Weintraub have anything to do with your 
employment ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassex. Sir, I would like to return to this—— 

Senator O’Conor. We have not gotten that far yet. Our inquiries, 
and the inquiries thus far, have re lated to matters prior to your asso- 
ciation with the United Nations. 

Mr. Van Tassev. Sir, I don’t wish to hide anything in connection 
with my employment at the United Nations. I am perfectly agree- 
able to answering them. I simply want to read this memorandum of 
instruction, because I am not entirely certain that I can answer the 
question you have just propounded, within the instructions given me 
by the Secretary-General. 

I will be glad to consult my counsel on that and see if he feels that 
that would properly come within this. It might perhaps be better 
to consult the counsel here from the United Nations. 

Senator Smirn. You mean by that last statement that you think 
that any instructions you got from the United Nations would super- 
sede your duties as a citizen to answer under oath before a Senate 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassev. Sir, I certainly wouldn't. 

Senator Smiru. How is that? 

Mr. Van Tassev. I certainly would not. 

Senator Smrru. All right. 

Mr. Van Tassev. But the International Organizations Immunities 
Act of the United States may make it impossible for me to answer cer 
tain questions relating to the activities of the United Nations. 

Senator Smiryu. Do you mean as to whether or not —— 

Mr. Van Tassev. Could I just one moment consult my counsel on 
this point? It may be very well we are having a hassle about some- 
thing that is nothing at all. 

Senator O’Conor. You are at liberty to consult your counsel. 

(The witness consulted with his counsel.) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I call your attention at this time to 
a similar situation that has developed before this committee. A wit- 
ness, Mary Jane Keeney, who had been in the past an employee of the 
United Nations, was asked by this committee who aided her in obtain- 
ing employment. in the U nited Nations. She refused to answer the 
question, and this committee held her in contempt. She has subse- 
quently been indicted by a grand jury in Washington, and her trial is 
now pending. ‘That would seem to be a situation, possibly, on all 
fours with this present situation. 

Senator O’Conor. Well, the subcommittee had that very situation 
in mind, 

Senator Ferguson. Does counsel for the United Nations contend 
that a witness before this committee cannot answer that question ¢ 

Mr. Scuacurer. If I understood the question correctly, it con- 
cerned relationship prior to Mr. Van Tassel’s employment. ‘There- 
fore, it is not covered. 
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Senator O’Conor. We wish to make that plain, so that no one will 
Le in doubt, that it relates exclusively to happenings or matters prior 
to the affiliation with the United Nations. 

Mr. Van Tassex. I do think, sir, that it should be read into the 
record at this point. I should think it is only fitting, since everybody 
who will be coming before you will be under the instructions. 

Senator Surru. W hy can you not answer this question first ? 

Mr. Van Tassev. I will be glad to answer that question first. 

Senator Smirn. I do not want to stop you, at all, from saying any- 
thing you want to say, but he asked you a simple question ‘about be- 
fore you began your contact with the United Nations. 

Mr. Van Tassev. I have since learned it is appropriate for me to 
answer, in accordance with the memorandum, and I will be happy to 
do so. 

Senator O’Conor. Suppose you proceed. 

Mr. Van Tasset. I had known Mr. David Weintraub for a good 
many years; had worked for him previously; and he was aware of 
my abilities and my competence, and was the one through whom I 
learned that there might be a possibility of employment at the United 
Nations. 

Senator Fercuson. All right. Did you know Irving Kaplan? 

Mr. Van Tassev. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What did he have to do with your coming to 
the United Nations for employment ? 

Mr. Van Tasset. Absolutely nothing. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you know him prior to that, prior to tak- 
ing the job? 

Mr. Van Tasseu. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you give his name as a reference? 

Mr. Van Tassen. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you give Weintraub’s name as a reference? 

Mr. Van Tassex. I gave Mr. Weintraub’s name as a reference, I 
take it there is no objection to my answering this. 

Senator Frrevson. That would be prior to your employment. 

Mr. Van Tassex. I did not give Mr. Weintraub’s name as a per- 
sonal reference, but Mr. Weintraub had been a supervisor of mine on 
a previous job, and I so listed him. 

Mr. Morris. At that time, Mr. Van Tassel, were you a member of 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Van Tasseu. I decline to state, on the basis of the protection 
afforded by the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Van Tassel, at any time that you were employed 
at the United Nations, were you a member of — ‘Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassex. I decline to state, on the basis of the protection 
afforded by the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Van Tassel, what position do you now hold at the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Van Tasset. I should like at this time, sir-——— 

Senator O’Conor. Is this the statement that is headed, “Statement 
by Secretary-General Trygve Lie”? 

Mr. Van Tassex. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. We think it probably will be better just to have 
the statement inserted in the record, and then to have you make any 
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reference to it or to refer to it in any way. We wish the statement 
copied in full in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT KY SPECRETARY-GENBRAL TrRYGVE LIE IN RESPONSE TO REQUESTS FOR 
COMMENT ON NEWSPAPER REPORTS OF SENATOR WILEY'S STATEMENT CHARGING 
THat AMERICAN COMMUNISTS HAVE “INFILTRATED” THE U. N. SECRETARIAT 


MEMORANDUAL FROM HE SECRETARY-GENERAL TO STAFF MEMBERS OF UNITED STATES 
NATIONALITY 


A committee of the United States Senate has announced that it will hold hear- 
ings in New York to which certain members of the United Nations Secretariat 
will be called. IT expect such staff members to conduct themselves with the respect 
due to an official agency of a member state. 

The laws of the United States dealing with the immunities of the United Na 
tions do not provide au immunity from legal process for staff members in regard 
to their private activities or to their activities prior to employment with the 
United Nations, 

The relevant provisions of law are the following: 

Article 100 of the Charter which sets forth the responsibilities of the Secretary- 
General and staff and the undertaking of members of the United Nations with 
regard to them, 

Article 105 which provides that the representatives of the members and officials 
of the Organization shall enjoy such privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the independent exercise of their functions in connection with the Organi- 
zation 

The International Organizations Tmmunities Act of the United States further 
provides that the archives of the United Nations shall be inviolable and that 
officers and employees of the United Nations shall be immune from legal process 
relating to acts performed by them in their official capacity and falling within 
their functions as such officers or employees, except insofar as such immunity 
may be waived by the International Organization.’ 

In accordance with these provisions of law, staff members of the United Nations 
called before the Senate committee are not authorized to testify with regard to 
official activities of the United Nations and do not have the right to waive the 
immunity conferred by law. They are authorized to answer questions which are 
matters of public record regarding their position as staff members, such as title, 
job description, compensation, date of appointment and the like. 

Your attention is also drawn to staff regulation 1.8 adopted by the General 
Assembly : 

“The immunities and privileges attached to the United Nations by virtue of 
article 105 of the Charter are conferred in the interests of the Organization. 
These privileges and immunities furnish no excuse to the staff members who 
enjoy them for nonperformance of their private obligations or failure to observe 
laws and police regulations. In any case where these privileges and immunities 
arise, the staff member shall immediately report to the Secretary-General, with 
whom alone it rests to decide whether they shall be waived.” 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, is this headed “Note 485” ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassev. The one I have is the memorandum. I take it it 
is contained in this portion. 

Senator O'Conor. Let counsel see it. 

Mr. Van Tassev. That makes reference, sir, in that memorandum, to 
article 100 of the Charter, which sets forth the responsibilities of the 
Secretary-General and the staff, and the undertaking of the members 
of the United Nations with regard to it. 

First of all, we are required, in connection with that article, to 
take an oath as follows: 


1Secs. 2e and 7h, International Organizations Immunities Act of December 29, 1945: 
59 Stat 669, made applicable to the United Nations by Executive Order 9698 of February 
1%, 1946 
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_ I solemnly swear to exercise, in all loyalty, discretion and conscience, the 
functions entrusted to me as a member of the international service of the 
United Nations; to discharge those functions and regulate my conduct with 
the interests of the United Nations only in view, and not to seek or accept in- 
structions in regard to the performance of my duty from any government or 
authority external to the Organization. 

I would like to say that I have upheld that oath fully and completely. 

Senator Frercuson. We are not trying to instruct you how to carry 
out your job. 

Mr. Van Tassex. I just want to say, Senator, that I have upheld 
that oath fully and completely, and I can state this without any res- 
ervation whatsoever. 

Senator Frrevson. But what is your answer to the last question ? 

Mr. Van Tassev. My answer to the last question concerning my 
post, I am Chief, Economic Section, Special Projects Division, Op- 
erations Directorate, Technical Assistance Administration, United 
Nations. 

Senator Fercuson. What is your salary ? 

Mr. Van Tassen. My salary? My salary is—it is $12,840 gross, 
from which there is a deduction, a staff assessment deducted in lieu 
of taxes, of $2,772, making a net salary of $10,068. 

Mr. Morris. You do not get that money back, do you, after you 

it for taxes ? 

Mr. Van Tassex. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us what your particular job is in 

‘arrying out the duties of the position you have just described to us? 

Mr. Van Tassex. Sir, I am not certain that that is something that 
[am entitled to answer. 

Senator Frreuson. Does it not say that you can give job de- 
scription ? 

Mr. Van Tasser. Job TRETINOIN, ves, sir, you are correct. I am 
sorry. I stand corrected, Senator, and I will be happy to give you an 
approximate job description. 

I am engaged in the organization, the headquarters organizational 
work, in connection with training centers organized under the tech- 
nical assistance program. 

Senator Frrevuson. Is that like the point 4? 

Mr. Van Tassev. Yes, sir. There are many pee of resemblance. 
This is an international program, carried out by the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

Senator Frerauson. Would you say, in this booklet that we have 
obtained from the United Nations through their officer here, on page 
17 would be a description of the Technical Assistance Administration ? 

(Document handed to the witness.) 

Mr. Vaw Tassen. Yes, that appears to be a general description of 
that portion of it. The section that refers to the particular function 
I am concerned with is the last sentence in that section: “The or 
ganization of seminars, training institutions and demonstration cen- 
ters.” 

Senator Ferauson. That covers the whole world? 

Mr. Van Tassen. That covers the whole world. We have organized 
some 25 to 30 projects of this sort in the period of the last year and 
a half. 


Senator Fercuson. Does it apply anywhere behind the iron curtain ? 
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Mr. Van Tassen. No, sir. The U.S. S. R., Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia, while they contribute to the United Nations budget and to 
the regular program of technical assistance, do not contribute to the 
expanded program of technical assistance and haven’t, in general, 
cooperated in this program. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may page 17 of the booklet Organiza- 
tion of the Secretariat, New York, 1951, an official publication of the 
United Nations, be inserted into the record at this point? 

Senator O’Conor. It will be so accepted and incorporated in the 
record. 

(P. 17 of the booklet Organization of the Secretariat, New York, 
1951. is as follows:) 


SECTION 7, "TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL RESPONS(:( BILITY 


The Technical Assistance Administration is responsible for the operation and 
adminstration of the following programs authorized by the General Assembly : 

Advisory Social Welfare Functions (Resolution 58 (1) of December 14, 1946) 
providing for social-welfare experts to advise and put into practice new techni- 
cal methods in any branch of social welfare; for social-weltare officials to observe, 
and familiarize themselves with, the experience of other countries administering 
social-welfare programs ; for advice, demonstration, and instruction in connection 
with the manufacture of prosthetic devices and the vocational training of phy- 
sically handicapped persons; and for furnishing the necessary demonstration 
equipment and tools; for furnishing to the member countries which have been 
levastated during the war, technical publications helpful in the training of social- 
welfare workers ; 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries (Resolution 200 (TIT) 
of December 4, 1948) providing in cooperation with the specialized agencies, for 
the organization of international teams of experts to advise governments tin 
connection with their economic development programs; facilities for the train 
ing abroad of experts of underdeveloped countries through fellowship progranis ; 
training of local technicians with the underdeveloped countries by promoting 
visits of experts; facilities designed to assist governments to obtain technical 
personnel, equipment and supplies, and to arrange for the organization of appro- 
priate services ; 

Training in Public Administration (Resolution 246 (TIT) of December 4, 1948) 
providing for international facilities for adequate administrative training for 
candidates of proved ability from countries in need of access to the principles, 
procedures, and methods of modern administration ; 

Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for Economic Development (Reso 
lution 804 (IV) of November 16, 1919) providing for a special account for techn 
cal assistance for economic development to be available to organizations par 
ticipating in the expanded program as set forth in Resolution 222 (1X) of the 
Economie and Social Council. 

In accordance with policies established by the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations, the Technical Assistance Administration provides such services and 
facilities as: 

The organization of composite missions ; 

The furnishing of expert advisers; 

The award of fellowships and scholarships ; 

The organization of seminars, training institutions, and demonstration 
centers, 


ORGANIZATION 


The Administration consists of the following units: 


(flice of the Director-General: 
Assessment Unit 
Central Administrative Services 
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Coordination and Planning Operations: 
Public Administration 
Missions 
Fellowships and Scholarships 
Conference, Seminars, and Technical Information 
Reports and Implementation 
Mr. Morris. Now, in connection with your duties, or not in con- 
nection with your duties, have you ever met with any Communist cell 
while you have been employed at the United Nations? 
Mr. Van Tassent. No, sir. Now, let me understand this question. 
I have not met with—I am sorry, sir. I am going to withdraw that 
and decline to state, on the basis of the protection afforded by the 
fifth amendment. 
Senator Frerauson. Did you, prior to the time that you were hired 
by the United Nations, belong to any cell or meet with any cell? 
Mr. Van Tassew. I decline to state, on the basis of the protection 
afforded by the fifth amendment. 
Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Harry Magdoff 4 
Mr. V AN TASSEL. I dec line to state, on the basis of the protection 
afforded by the fifth amendment. 
Mr. Morris. Was Harry Magdoff a sponsor of yours for employment 
at any time‘ 
Mr. Van Tassev. I decline to state, on the basis of the protection 
afforded by the fifth amendment. 
Senator Frrauson. Will you give us your sponsors to the United 
Nations / 
Mr. Van Tassev. I have already done so, I believe. 
Senator Frreuson. Did you give all of them ¢ 
Mr. Van Tassevu. Yes, sir, I gave all of them. I listed. of course— 
these were the people whom I gave as reference. 
Senator Frercuson. Did you give the last man’s name, Magdoff? 
Mr. Van Tasseu. I listed all of the supervisors I had had in any 
job, as well, of course, as my personal references. 
Senator Frerauson. Who were your personal references / 
Mr. Van Tasset. My personal references were Brien McMahon, 
a Senator from Connecticut: Robert M. Field, a Vice Administrator 
of War Assets Administration—— 
Senator Smiru. You asked him about one name. 
Mr. Van Tassev. Was he given as a reference? 
Senator Ferguson. Yes. 
Mr. Van Tassev. No, sir. 
Senator Smiru. Did he recommend you? 
Mr. Van Tasset. Not tomy knowledge. 
Mr. Morris. For any position ? 
Mr. Van Tasset. Not to my knowledge. For any position at any 


time ? 

Mr. Morris. At any time. 

Mr. Van Tassrex. I decline to state, on the basis of the protection 
atforded “sf the fifth amendment. 

Senator Frercuson. Is he a Communist ? 

Mr. Van Tassev. I decline to state, on the basis of the protection 
ifforded by the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Was the Robert K. Lamb whom you mentioned the 
seme man whom PI! nilip Murr: ive aused to be dismissed from the CIO? 
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Mr. Van Tassev. I don't know. I don’t know, myself, whether that 
was the case, or not. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you ever hear it / 

Mr. Van Tassev. I had heard that that was the case. 

Senator Frrauson. That that was the man who had been caused to 
be dismissed from the CLO, or the Labor Department, which 4 

Mr. Van Tassen. I believe it was the CLO; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That is in connection with the United Steelworkers / 

Mr. Van Tassev. I am not certain about it. 

Senator O’Conor. But to the best of your knowledge, he is the 
same individual / 

Mr. Van Tassen. 1 don’t know anything in contradiction to that; I 
will Say that. 

Mr. Morris. Do you train engineers and technicians for service 
abroad ¢ 

Mr. VAN 'Tasse.. 1 wouldn't say exactly that we train—— 

Mr. Morris. That is not “we.” IT mean do you, personally 4 

Mr. Van Tassen. I think I am coming awfully close here to the 
question of going he vond a job descr iption. 

Senator O'Conor. Is this not a job description ¢ 

Mr. Van TASSEL. Let me tell vou what I do do. I can do that 
better. 

We, as | say, organize training centers, demonstration centers, et 
cetera. For that purpose it 1s hecessary for us to engage, as part of 
my job—to attempt to determine, through the aid of member govern 
ments, professional societies, and others, the people who Calt best 
carry out such training. The actual engaging of these people is not 
part of my responsibility. 

But I have, therefore, the responsibility for the headquarters 
organizational work on these training centers, including the briefing 
of people who are going out on such missions. 

Mr. Morris. So vou brief them, rather than train them; is that the 
distinction you make ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassev. Yes, I should think. I wouldn't pretend to 
train men. We have there many of them who are very senior men 
in their fields. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you personally supervise that imstruction ¢ 

Mr. Van ‘Tassen, I supervise some of it: yes, sir. 

Senator Smirxu. Let me ask one question, Mr. Morris. Is there 
a day-to-day or hour-by-hour record made of your own personal 
activity ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassen. There isn’t: but I think that that is coming very 
perilously close to the questions that Tam instructed by the Secretary 
Greneral not to answer. 

Senator Smiri. I am not asking vou what you do. T am asking, 
when vou go to your desk, if you go in at 9 o'clock in the morning, 
let us say, whether or not a record is ke pt of your activity, just like 
a lawyer keeps his time / 

Mr. Van Tassev. I think, Senator, that would be patently out of 
the question in any sort of professional organization of this sort. 

Senator Smrru. I do not know whether it is patently out of 1 
question or not. 

Senator O’Conor. Is it a fact? 


25403—52——-2 
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Mr. Van Tassev. It is a fact that it isn’t done. 

Senator O’Conor. That will suffice. 

Senator Frercuson. How many people are in your department / 

Mr. Van Tassen. About four. In my department? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Van Tasset. There is a larger number in the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration as a whole. In my particular section, there 
are four. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know what the interrelation is between the 
State Department’s point-4 program and the technical assistance 
program ¢ 

Mr. Van Tasset. There, certainly, I certainly come to the sort of 
question—I can give you the legal background on it, and I can give 
you the material that is in the public record, but I am—— 

Mr. Morris. I will ask vou to that point. 

Senator O’Conor. We will be limited to that. 

Mr. Van Tassex. All right, in accordance with the public record. 

The technical assistance program of the United Nations is carried 
uit under several resolutions of the General Assembly: Resolutions 
203, Resolutions 4185 and 2463. These resolutions establish the 

regular program of the United Nations, and in addition there is what 
is known as the expanded program of the United Nations. 

The regular program is financed from the regular budget of the 
United Nations. The expanded program is financed from special 
contributi ions mi: ade by individual countries to this expanded program. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you know what our share ison that? What 
percentage is the American share / 

Mr. Van Tassev. I believe, sir, that the United States Congress— 
and again, I am trying to stay in the public record—that the United 
States Congress, in passing the ap propriation, provided that the dona- 
tion should not be in a greater proportion than 2 to 1. 

If, on that basis—if that is a point which bears on the question 
of whether or not [ have a right to decline to answer questions of this 
committee, T think, sir—if, in other words, I am, in fact, an employee 
of the Federal Government, and I think it is important to note that 
1 am not—I do feel, sir, both as an employee of the United Nations and 
u United States citizen, I feel it is deplorable that these hearings 
wre being held at this particular time. 

Senator Frercuson. Why? 

Mr. nie TasseL. Because I feel they will create tremendous resent- 
ments against the United States throughout the world, by the coun- 
tries of aa Africa, and Europe. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you mean to say that if a committee of the 
United States Senate wants to find out whether or not citizens, no 
matter what their jobs may be, are Communists, whether they are 
engaged in subversive activities, that we have no right to do it, and 
that other nations, our allies, will resent that ?” 

Mr. Van Tassev. I am not saying, Senator, that you have no right 
todoit. Lamcertain that this will create resentment. 

Senator Frrcuson. Why? Why would anybody resent that? 

Mr. Van Tasse. I think it will be interpreted as an effort to break 
up the international character of the Secretariat and require us—— 

Senator Frrcuson. It has nothing to do with the International 
Secretariat. 
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Mr. Van Tasset. And it will require each of us to be in perfect 
accord with our Government’s sentiments, a basis which we are pre- 
cisely told here by our oath that we are not to seek or accept 
instructions. 

Senator O’Conor. Senator Ferguson, will you let me ad 1 one sen- 
tence to your inquiry, which I think shows the basis on which the 
Senator asked it ? 

Are you in agreement with Mr. Lie’s opening statement, to the 
effect that,“I do not want Americans in the United Nations Secretariat 
who are disloyal to their own country”? 

Mr. Van Tassen. I didn’t see that opening statement, sir. I do not 
consider myself in any sense whatsoever disloyal to my country. 

Senator Frercuson. I am asking you whether or not you think other 
nations are going to resent the fact that we are trying to find out 
whether or not our citizens—no matter what their employment might 
be—are loys al. or engaged 1 In cabins sive activity. 

Mr. Vaw Tassex. I hadn’t read this statement, Senator, in that 
wav. I had read the news accounts, which were apparently con- 
sider: ably gi arbled. 

I would like to s ay this: I read in the press some time back that 
our Secret: ry Gener: al took the positio a WW hen he Wits asked by a 
certain government, which had recently come into power, to dischar; 

a number of employees who were not regarded as loyal to that govern 

nent. he took the position that he would not do so. This government 
was the Communist government of Czechoslovakia, when it came into 
power, aecording to the news reports. 

Assuming he took that position, 1 think he took a perfectly correct 
position, because I think that is the only basis on which an interna 
tional secretariat can operate. If we are to be intimidated by our 
individual governments, the international character of the Secretariat 
will soon disappear. 

Senator Smrru. Do you not think it ought to disappear if it has 
this disloyal and subversive element? Do you not think it ought to 
<lisappear ¢ 

Mr. Vaw Tassen. Sir, there are the individual delegations to the 
United Nations which represent their individual governments, and 
I think that the governments are perfectly—any government is pel 
fectly on sound ground to insist upon whatever st: andards they choose 
as the measure of loy: alty in selecting those members of the missions. 
I don't think that that principle obtains at all for the Secretariat of 
the United Nations, where I think the entire question is whether or 
not you uphold the oath to the United Nations. 

Senator Siti. And you think the United States Government 
ought to stand by idly and let subversive people, people bent on 
destroying the United States Government, if they are connected with 
the United Nations, not be apprehended and no effort be made to ap- 
prehend them or ascertain who they are? Is that what you believe in ? 

Mr. Van Tassex. I think, Senator, you are causing—I am sure you 
dont intend to—but I am sure that you are causing a tremendous 
amount of resentment throughout the world by what will appear on 
the part of every country as an effort to dictate to your nationals 
who are members of the Secretariat. I think this fits into the plans 
and prospects of the Russians as set forth in Stalin’s recent artic! 
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1 The Bolshevik. about the governments falling apart, and this fits 
as ate isely as if he had ordered it. 

Senator O’Conor. Do you consider your obligation to the United 
Nations superior to that of your obligation to the United States / 

Mr. Van Tassex. I don’t consider them in any sense whatsoever in- 
compatible. I consider that I can be a perfectly loyal United States 
citizen and a loval member of the Secretariat of the United Nations, 
and I think I am both. 

Mr. Morris. re you presently a ene of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Van Tasseu. I decline to state, sir, on the basis of the protection 
afforded by the fifth amendment. 

Senator Smrrn. If you were not a member of the Communist Party, 
you would have no fear of telling it, would you’ If you were not 
a member of the Communist Party, you would have no fear in say- 
ing that, as far as your protection as a citizen is concerned, would 
you! 

Mr. Van Tasset. When I first claimed the privilege, I said I would 
prefer to do it on the basis of the first amendment. I do it on the 
basis of the fifth amendment, and I think there are some incidental 
virtues—— 

Senator Smrru. But you do not want to answer that question I 
asked you, do you ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassen. If you care to repeat the question. 

Senator Smirn. If you were not a member of the Communist 
Party, you would have no fear in saying so, so far as your rights 
of a citizen being protected / 

Mr. Van Tassev. Tam afraid, sir, that that question is too involved 
for me to understand. 

Senator Smrru. J will put it another way. Do you think it would 
be wrong for an American citizen to say that he was not a Communist ? 
Do you think there is any infringement of his rights by his saying, 
“Tam not a Communist” ? 

. Mr. Van Tassev. I think, sir, one shouldn't be called upon to— 

Senator Frr6uson. To ever answer that / 

Mr. Van Tassex. To ever answer, yes, sir. And I feel, incidentally, 
that it is certainly entirely irrelevant to the question of employment 
in the United Nations, which includes among its members nations of 
every political complexion. 

Senator Feréuson. Were you ever asked, when you obtained jobs 
in the United States Government, as to whether you were or .were 
not a member of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Van ‘Tassev. I decline to state, on the basis of the protection 
afforded by the fifth amendment. 

Senator Frercuson. That has nothing to do with the United Nations: 
is that not true’ I said as far as the United States Government 
Was concerned, 

Mr. Vaw Tasser. I decline to state, on the basis of the protection 
afforded by the fifth amendment. 

Senator Ferevson. You have had this long line of employment in 
the United States Government, and now in the secretariat. 

Mr. Van Tassen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. And you refuse to answer as to whether or not 
at any time vou were or were not a Communist ? 

Mr. Van Tassen. Yes, sir, I have declined to state. on— 
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Senator Feravson. On the grounds that it might tend to incriminate 
vou, 
~ Senator O'Conon. Do you understand, Mr. Van Tassel, that in that 
latter connection, Mr. Trygve Lie has sought to learn the identity 
of the persons who are refusing to answer such questions, and con- 
siders that that is a proper matter for him to know about in order 
to consider whether they should be discharged from affiliation with 
the United Nations‘ Are you familiar with that / 

Mr. Van Tasserv. I didn’t read this statement. As I say, I read 
the garbled newspaper reports. But I take your summary, Senator, 
as being an aceurate one. 

Senator O'Conor. Do you agree with Mr. Lie that that is a proper 
matter / 

Mir. Vaw ‘Passer. T would like to say, on that pomt, sir, that I 
informed my superiors at the United Nations, shortly after my first 
uppearance before the grand jury on April 1, the nature of miy 
answers, and they included at that time a declining to state on this 
question. 

I have since ke} t them fully informed on this, and wrote a memo- 
randum summarizing, informing them fully concerning the testimony 
on this point, on June 30. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you give them the questions and answers 
ihat were asked von in the grand jury? 

Mr. Van Tasser . certainly did. I won't say, sir, that I covered 
everything thet was asked me and everything that was answered. 

Senator Frerevson. But you tried to/ 

Mr. Vaw Tasser. I made every effort to include everything that 
might be regarded in any way, or interpreted, as damagin 
opportunity for employment. 

Senator Smiru. Who were they that you reported to and gave that 
i} formation / Name the individuals. 

Mr. Van Tassen. Yes, 1 will be glad to. I reported regularly to 
the Director General ot the Technical Assistance Administration. 
Mr. H. ny. Keenleyside. and I know that he also informed, or I have 
reason to helieve that he informed Mr. Byron Pi we, 

Senator Frreuson. Did vou talk with anvbody else ? Did you talk 
with any other emplovees that were also called before the erand 11 ry ¢ 

Mr. Vaw Tassen. Did T talk to others? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Van ‘Tassev. Certainly I did, Senator. 

Senator Frrevson, As to what they were called about ? 

Mr. VAN Tasse,. Well, I made no secret whatsoever of mv testi 
miony before the erand jury. | saw no reason to. 

Senator O’Conor. I think you had better complete the answer 
to Senator Smith’s question. 

Senator Smiru. Who else were vou referring to w 
reported to “them.” ] believe you said ? Who else ? 

Mr. Van Tassexu. I was using that. sir, in the sense of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Senator Smirn. I am talking about the individuals. We want to 
ret down to who you reported To. 

Mr. Van Tasset. Mr. H. L. Keenleyside, and Mr. Byron Price, and 
on the occasion of my first visit, Mr. A. H. Feller. 

Senator Smrru. Was all of that verbally ¢ 
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Mr. Van Tassev. It was verbally. I have, as well—I would like to 
consult my counsel. 

Senator O’Conor. Before you answer that further, so we may get 
the name, what was the spelling of that name / 

Mr. Van Tassev. K-e-e-n-]-e-y-s-i-d-e. 

I might say that Dr. Keenleyside, when I called him last night, 
offered—I didn’t feel at the time that I wanted to take advantage of 
his offer, but in view of this now, I think that 1 will—that he wanted 
me to say that he would be glad to support me and felt that I was a 
good and loyal employee of the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. He said that, you say, last night after he knew of your 
answers before the grand jury ? 

Mr. Van Tasset. Yes, sir. I had submitted, on June 30—L1 would 
like permission to ask Mr. Schachter if it is permissible to make my 
next statement; if it is in keeping with my responsibilities. 

Mr. Morris. What is the statement ? 

Mr. Van Tassev. Sir, I think that—— 

Mr. Morris. What does it concern? 

Mr. Kinoy. The last question, the answer on the memorandum; 
was there a memorandum. 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Schachter.) 

Senator O’Conor. You have consulted with Mr. Schachter. Let 
the record so show. And what is your response ? 

Mr. Van Tassex. I don’t like to put Mr. Schachter on the spot, but 
I will take the responsibility on this, sir. 1 prepared a memorandum 
on the 30th of June 1952, setting forth the essence of my testimony 
before the grand jury, and including an indication that I had declined 
to state as to the question of membership in the Communist Party, 
among other questions set forth in there. 

Senator Frrcvson. And you are still on the payroll ? 

Mr. Van Tassev. I am still on the payroll, yes, sir, and I feel that 
I should be. I feel there is no reason whatsoever why I shouldn't. 
The fact that there appears, the Secretary General’s statement appears 
to raise some question as to whether I will continue to be, Senator, 
I think I am not so materialistic yet that I am going to worry about 
a $12,000 job and am going to let the existence of a $12,000 job stand 
in the way of behaving according to the dictates of my own conscience. 
I feel America is still the land of opportunity for somebody with a 
clean conscience. 

Senator Smiri. When you made that report to your superiors and 
said that you refused to answer the question as to whether or not you 
were or had been a member of the Communist Party, did they approve 
of your refusal to answer that question? And, if so, which ones did 
or which ones did not? 

Mr. Van Tassen. Well, since I am sure that this particular answer 
would be all right, they did not approve. 

Senator O’Conor. Did they make any comment as to whether or 
not they had any—— 

Mr. Van Tassev. I am not discharged.” 

Senator Smirn. If they did not approve of your refusal to answer, 
would it not be in the interests of the confidence of the people in the 
United = ations to say whether or not you were a Communist ? 

Mr. Van Tasset. Sir, there is a long and complicated problem in- 

volved, in view of the constant pressure that is placed by groups such 
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as this on individual American citizens, to retain that last shred of 
the Constitution that we are talking about. Even that is being whit- 
tled away, because they now want to make it a reason for losing your 
job if you use a constitutional privilege. A lot of little people are 
cutting the Constitution down to their size. 

Senator Sarrn. If you answered that question by saying that you 
were not and had not been a Communist, don’t you think that would 
be something that would be inspiring and refreshing for those who 
want to bolster the forces of the United Nations? Would it not clear 
things up? 

Mr. Van Tasset. I think that it will be a sad day for the United 
Nations when it does not include the Communist countries of the 
world, because on that day, the day on which the great powers split 
apart, we know that at that time we are headed for war. 

Senator Smirn. So you think it is all right to have American 
Communists in the employment of the United Nations? 

Mr. Van Tassev. I see no objection whatsoever to having American 
Communists, French Communists, Soviet Communists, every other 
kind. They have to be loyal to the United Nations. 

Senator O'Conor. Mr. Van Tassel, you have just stated that you 
do understand and know the purposes and objectives of the Com- 
munist Party, because you said you think they should be included in 
the me eibetihib of the UN. 

Mr. Van Tasset. Sir, that isn’t the purposes of the Communist 
Party. That isthe charter of the United Nations. That was the basic 
principle upon which it was founded between the great powers. 

Senator O’Conor. But my point is that you do understand thi 
nature of the Communist Party and of the objectives, as well as of 
the Communist governments, do you not? 

Mr. Van Tassev. I don’t regard myself as any expert on that, by 
any means. 

Senator O’Conor. You have just indicated that you think the 
United Nations should continue to embrace them or include them in 
their membership. 

Mr. Van Tassev. [arrive at that for the same reasons that President 
Roosevelt and others arrived at that conclusion, because it is perfectly 
apparent to me that the League of Nations failed because it did not 
include the principle of the unanimity of the Great Powers. The prin 
ciple of the unanimity of the Great Powers is fundamental to the 
success of the United Nations. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you think that it failed because it did not 
have Communists in all of the nations represented in it ? 

Mr. Van Tasset. No, I don’t say that. I say that it failed because 
it didn’t appreciate the fact that it is the Great Powers which. either 
avert war or bring on war. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you answer this question: You seem to be 
discussing every political thought that you have, but when it comes 
to the question as to whether or not you have any thought as to mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, you refuse to answer that one. You 
have given us a lecture on the Constitution, on this Re ‘public. Now, 
why do you not want to tell us whether or not you are a Communist / 

Mr. Van Tassev. I decline to state, on the basis of the protection 
afforded by the fifth amendment. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Van Tassel, a few minutes ago you referred to 
“little people cutting down the Constitution to their size.” Iam sure 
you didn’t have any reference to any of the members of this committee 

‘to any members of the staff of this committee, did you ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassev. No, certainly not. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Van Tassel, did you testify here that Mr. Keenley- 
side is standing behind you, willing to aid you at this time? 

Mr. Van Tassex. I wouldn't want to say precisely that. 

Senator O’'Conor. Just what did he say? 

Mr. Van Tassex. He said, “Is there anything I can do?” He said, 
“You can tell the committee tomorrow, if you choose, that I think you 
are a e0od employee. "9 

Senator O’Conor. Did he make that comment after he learned that 
you had refused to testify or refused to answer the question as to 
whether you were a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Van Tassev. That was set forth fully in the memorandum that 
| leads to earlier. 

Senator O’Conor. So he made the observation to you after he knew 
of that fact: is that true? 

Mr. Van Tassen. Yes, sir. And you will find that his attitude is 
reflected by a great many others from other parts of the world. They 
don’t appreciate this effort to dictate the opinions of the members of 
the secretariat. 

Senator ly RGUSON, Is he an American citizen ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassev. No, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Of what country is he a citizen ? 

Mr. Van Tasse.. He isa citizen of Canada. 

Senator O'Conor. Did any officials of the United States Government 
indicate their approval of your position in refusing to testify ? 

Mr. Van Tassen. No, sir. Again, I come back—I am on narrow 
eround here. 

Senator O'Conor. You volunteered that one person did. Now we 
would like to know if any other person did. 

Mr. Van Tassen. No, sir, they did not. 

Senator O'Conor. Do you know whether or not the memorandum 
that you submitted was sent to Mr. Lie, or Was processed for that 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassen. I don't know. I don’t know. 

Senator O'Conor. You do not know what happened to it after it 
Wel — 

Mr. Vaw Tassen. I don’t know what disposition was made of it after 
[ gave Mr. Keenleyside a second copy. I suggested that that go to 
Mr. By ron Price. 

Senator O'Conor. And you understand that it did, because you in- 
dicated that he knew of it. 

Mr. Van Tasseu. | supposed that he did. 

Senator Smrru. Now, you have said you believe that the United 
Nations ought to be allowed Communist employees. How many Com- 
miunist employees would you estimate there are today, employed i 
the United Nations Organization? 

r. Van Tassev. I haven't any idea whatsoever. 

Senator Smira. You know there are some; do you? 

Mr. VAN TASSEL. I have no occasion, in the course either of my 
private activities or my official activities, to find out. 
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Senator SmirH. I am asking you whether or not you know— 

Mr. Van Tasseu. I don’t, Senator. 

Senator Smiru. Whether there are any Communists in the United 
Nations, or not, in employment ¢ 

Mr. Van Tassev. I would decline to state, on the basis of the pro 
tection afforded by the fifth amendment. I couldn't do it and be 
consistent. 

Senator O’Conor. You had previously said that you did not know. 
Do vou want to change tliat / 

Mr, Van Tassen. I would like to change that; yes, sir. I said I did 
not know the number. Let’s make—I think that is it. 

Senator O'Conor. LT will ask you if you know of any 4 

Mr. Van Tassev. I decline to state, on the basis of the protection 
atforded by the fifth amendment. 

Mir. Morris. Are you related to Morg: n Van ‘J a se] c 

Mr. Van Tassex. Not that I know of; no. My family has been 
this country for a little over 300 years, It is quite poss ble that we 
might be related. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that we adjourn thre 
interrogation of Mr. Van Tassel. I have some more things I would 
like to bring Up, senator, but there are some other witnesses here that 
I would like to have vo on at this time. 

Senator O'Conor. We would be glad to excuse you temporarily; 
and, of course, remaining under subpena. 

Mr. Van Tassev. Can you give me any idea, sir, how frequently o1 
when I will have to appear ¢ 

Senator erat SON, Remain in the courtroom. lt miay he today. 

( Witness temporarily excused, ) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, would you call Mr. Joel Gordon? 

Senator O'Conor. You do solemnly swear that the testimony you 
are about to give in this hearine before a subeommittee of the Judi- 
ary Committee of the United States Senate shall be the truth, the 
Whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God 4 


Mr. Gorpon. Yes: I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOEL GORDON, GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y.. 


ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, ARTHUR KINOY, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


Senator O'Conor. Your full name? 

Mr. Gorpon. Joel Gordon. 

Senator O’Conor. And your address? 

Mr. Gorpon. 4 Spruce Street, Great Neck. 

Senator O’Conor. Are you presently employed ? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, sir; 1 am presently employed. 

Senator O’Conor. And where? 

Mr. Gorpon. By the United Nations, as a Secretariat member. 

Senator O'Conor. And for what period of time have you been con- 
nected with that? 

Mr. Gorpon. Since approximately the latter part of 1946. 

Senator O’Conor. Would you state to the committee just what 
vour position is there ? 

Mr. Gorpon. I am Chief of the Current Trade Analysis Section. 

Mr. Morrts. That comes under what general division ? 
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Mr. Gorpon. That is in the Division of Economic Stability and 
Development, in the Department of Economic Affairs. 

Mr. Morris. Who is the head of that? 

Mr. Gorvon. The Director is Mr. David Weintraub. 

Mr. Morrts. Did David Weintraub assist you in getting your pres- 
ent aap reel 

Mr. Gorpon. Sir, I must respectfully decline to answer that ques- 
tion, relying on my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Senator Samir. In other words, you think it would be detrimental 
to you, and a danger to your own safety, to say that Mr. Weintraub 
assisted you in getting a job? 

Mr. Gornon. Sir, I have declined to answer the question. 

Senator Smirn. You do not want to answer the question—— 

Mr. Gorpon. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Because it might incriminate you? 

Mr. Gornon. I believe the wording of the Constitution is that no 
man should be compelled to be a witness against himself. 

Senator O’Conor. Is he an American citizen ? 

Mr. Gornon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Is he working there now? 

Mr. Gorvon. To the best of my knowledge. 

Senator Fereuson. When did you see him last on the job? 

Mr. Gorvon. Frankly, I have been kept so busy I haven't had a 
chance—— 

Senator O’Conor. In the recent past? 

Mr. Gorvon. So far as I know. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give the committee a brief description of 
your job? 

Mr. Gornon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Is it in here? Could you point it out? 

Mr. Gorvon. It might be. If I could see it, I might be able to. 

(Document handed to the witness.) 

Mr. Gorpon. It is on page 13. 

Senator Frereuson. I move, Mr. Chairman, that we take page 15 
for insertion. 

Mr. Gorpon. It is on the left column, headed “The Current Trade 
Analysis Section. 

Senator Fercuson. What is your salary ? 

Senator O’Conor. Senator Ferguson, will you suspend momen- 
tarily ? 

On page 13, that portion of the pamphlet headed, “The Current 
Trade Analysis Section performs the following functions,” will be 
incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Morrts. May I read it? 

Senator O'Conor. Yes. 

Mr. Morris (reading) : 

The Current Trade Analysis Section performs the following functions: 

Collects and analyzes, on a continuing basis, data concerning current changes 
in the international flow of goods and services: 

Conducts studies of current changes in the composition of imports and exports 


of the several types of trading countries and of changes in the geographic dis- 
tribution of international trade. 


Senator O’Conor. That is, you consider, a comprehensive and ac- 
curate description ? 
Mr. Gorpon. Yes. 
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Senator Frerauson. What is your salary ? 

Mr. Gorvon. My contractual salary is somewhat over $10,000. 

Senator Frrevson. You say “somewhat over”? 

Mr. Gorvon. Well, with all of the deductions, and what-not, that 
are made, that is always a little difficult to figure precisely. I would 
think it is $10,300. 

Senator Fercuson. Your net salary? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What is your gross salary ? 

Mr. Gorvon. It isinthe manual. It is a very elaborate system, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Just give an approximation. 

Mr. Gorpon. I think it 1s somewhere around $13,000. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you ever held any Federal Government 
jobs ¢ 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, sir; [ have. 

Senator Frercuson. What ones? 

Mr. Gorpon. I was with the Federal Public Housing Authority. 

Mr. Morris. What year was that? 

Mr. Gorvon. Between the summer of 1942 and summer of 1944. 

Mr. Morris. Who aided you in getting that particular job? 

Mr. Gorvon. Well, I assume that all persons for whom I previously 
worked and had given as references. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t know of any one person who got you that 
job? 

Mr. Gorvon. Any one person? I really couldn’t say, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You mean you cannot tell this committee how you got 
that particular job? 

Mr. Gorvon. I applied for the job, was interviewed, and I was 
accepted. 

Senator Fercuson. Who were your references ? 

Mr. Gorvon. I would assume—I can’t quite recall, because I don’t 
have the application in front of me, but I would assume I listed all 
previous supervisors. 

Senator Frercuson. You had been in other Federal jobs before that ? 

Mr. Gornon. Yes, sir: I had been. 

Senator Frrauson. How many ? 

Mr. Gorpon. I had prev iously been with the Social Security Board. 

Senator Frrauson. Social Security. Any other? 

Mr. Gorvon. Yes. Previous to that, I had been with the WPA in 
New York City. 

Senator Fercuson. Any other 

Mr. Gorvon. Prior to that, I had been with the Coordinating Com- 
mittee of the Central Statistical Board. 

Senator Frrauson. Any other? 

Mr. Gorpon. Prior to that, I had been with the National Recovery 
Administration. . 

Senator Frrevson. And prior to that? 

Mr. Gorpon. I believe that is it. 

Senator O’Conor. Your earliest date was what, then, your earliest 
date - employment with the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Gorvon. I believe it was around the spring of 1934. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Gordon, didn’t you work for UNRRA before you 
went into the United Nations ? 

Mr. Gorvon. Yes; after I left the Federal Government. 
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Mr. Morris. How long were you working with UNRRA? 

Mr. Gorvon. Approximately 2 2 years. 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain that position? 

Mr. Gorpon. I must respectfully decline to answer that question, 
relying on my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. You mean you won't tell us how you got your position 
in UNRRA? 

Senator O’Conor. Just so T may get the dates right, is the commit- 
tee to understand, then, continuously from 1934 until this date, you 
have been actively associated with one of the Federal Government 
positions, thence to U NRRA, thence to the U. N.? 

Mr. Gorpon. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Did Weintraub help you to get into UNRRA? 

Mr. Gorvon. I must respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Senator Frreuson. Did he help you to get into the United Nations? 

Mr. Gorvon. I believe, sir, I have already declined to answer that 
question. 

Senator Frrauson. Have you ever been a Communist ? 

Mr. Gorpox. In the context of the present time, I must refuse to 
answer that question, relying on my rights—— 

Senator Frravson. Under the fifth amendment ¢ 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Prior to your becoming associated with the 
United Nations, and my question relates solely to that time, were 
you ever engaged in any subversive activity against the United States 
Government / 

Mr. Gorvon. I must respectfully decline to answer that question, 
relying on the fifth amendment. 

Senator Frercuson. Are you now engaged in any subversive aetivi- 
ties against the United States Government ? 

Mr. Gorpon. I must make the same reply. 

Senator O'Conor. Have you ever engaged in espionage ¢ 

Mr. Gorpon. I must reply in the same manner. In that connection, 
I must also stated that my attorney advises me that the use of the 
fifth amendment is for the protection of the innocent as well as the 
guilty. 

Senator Surriu. If you were innocent, you wouldn't be ashamed of 
it, would you ¢ 

Mr. Gorvon. I must respectfully decline to answer. 

Senator O’Conor. Prior to obtaining your position with the United 
Nations, were you ever guilty of espionage ! 

Mr. Gorpon. Was I ever found to be guilty ? 

Senator O'Conor. No. Did you ever participate in any such? 

Mr. Gorpon. I believe 1 answered that. 

Senator O’Conor. I wanted to break it down. 

Mr. Gorpon. I must respectfully decline to answer the question. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever take a trip tathe Soviet Union? 

Mr. Gorpon. I must respectfully decline to answer that question 
relying on my rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. You won't tell this committee whether or not you have 
taken a trip to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Gorvon. I have replied. 

Senator Frrevuson. Did you ever get a passport from the United 
States Government ? 
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Mr. Gorpon. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator O’Conor. When? 

Mr. Gorpon. I believe I first held one sometime in the mid-thirties ; 
I think it was around 1937 or 1936, 

Senator Frrauson. Have you ever studied in Russia ¢ 

Mr. Gorvon. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris In connection with your passport, did you make full 
disclosure in respect to all questions asked by the State Department 
in your application for a passport ¢ 

Mr. Gorvon. I must decline to answer, relying on my rights under 
the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Did you use your own name / 

Mr. Gorvon. I must also respectfully refuse to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Do you mean you wouldn't tell this committee whether 
you used your own name in applying for the passport 4 

Mr. Gorvon. If I got the passport, I must have used my own name. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you ever use an alias / 

Mr. Gornvon. I must respectfully decline to answer that question, 
relying on the fifth amendment. 

Senator Smiru. You mean to say now that if you ever did use an 
alias, that you would decline to answer for fear it may incriminate 
you? 

Mr. Gorpon. I haven't said that, sir. 

Senator Smiru. What did you say ¢ 

Mr. Gorvon. I said I declined to answer. 

Senator Smiru. On the grounds that it may tend to incriminate 
you? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, su 

Senator Smiru. <All right. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you made any other application for a pass- 
port, other than that to which you have alluded already in the 1930’s/ 

Mr. Gorpon. For passports ¢ 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, in connection with my international work. 

Senator O'Conor. When was the latest / 

Mr. Gorvon. The latest? Well, I think the last one was 1947, 
Is my guess. 

Senator O’Conor. Were there any applications between that one 
in 1980 and the one in 1947? 

Mr. Gorpon, Yes, there was one in, I think—this is also in con- 
nection with UNRRA—in 1945. I think it was 1945. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you ever answered the question in any 
appleation for a position as to whether or not you were or were not 
a Communist ¢ 

Mr. Gorvon. I must respectfully decline to answer. 

Senator O’Conor. This is just a question of fact, not as to what 
your answer was, but whether you answered. 

Mr. Gorvon. Yes, sir; 1 am aware of that. But I am also aware 
that I must take advantage of all protections which are afforded 
to me. 

Senator Ferguson. And you take it and claim the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairm: an, may we suspend the further examina- 
tion of this particular witness until some other time ? 
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Senator O’Conor. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. There is another section, one or two members of another 
section, that we would like to have called before the day is over, 

Senator Frravson. Did you discuss this matter at all with Van 
Tassel ? 

Mr. Gorpon. At all? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpon. Well, not in any details of it; no. 

Senator Frreuson. But you did discuss it ¢ 

Mr. Gorpon. I discussed it with many people, who say, “Where 
were you yesterday ¢” 

Senator Frrevson. My question was: Did you discuss it with Van 
Tassel, the previous witness ¢ 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, sir, I must have had some general discussion 
of it. 

Senator Frercuson. How does it come about that you have the same 
lawyer as Van Tassel, can you explain that ? 

Mr. Gorvon. Well, I think it is perfectly natural. 

Senator Frreuson. Natural? Why is it natural ? 

Mr. Gorvon. Because I think that he was aware of the same fact 
that I had: that this firm had represented the United Nations em- 
ployees in certain cases, and therefore they were familiar with the 
type of problems. 

Senator Frreuson. Did they represent Mary Jane Kerney ? 

Mr. Gorpon. [am not sure. I believe so. I am not sure, 

Senator Frravson. You believe so? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes. 

Senator Frrevson. Did you discuss it with Van Tassel, with the 
lawyer ? 

Mr. Gorvon. No. With Van Tassel and the lawyer? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. Were you with Van ‘Tassel at the time? 

Mr. Gorpon. At the time I consulted my attorney / 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Mr. Gorvon. No, sir; of course I wasn’t. 

Mr. Morris. Are you a member of the United Nations Staff Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Gorvon. Well, I don’t know—I think everybody is automati- 
cally a member, sir, all employees of the Organization. 

Senator Fercuson. How far is your office from Van Tassel’s office ? 

That may be funny to you. 

Mr. Gorvon. The reason I smiled, sir, is that I am not quite sure 
where Van Tassel’s office is. 

Senator O’Conor. Say so. You do not have to laugh. 

Mr. Gorpon. I think it is on the twenty-fifth or twenty-third floor. 

Senator Ferguson. Why did you go to discuss this matter with Van 
Tassel ? 

Mr. Gorvon. Well, I didn’t say I went to Van Tassel. 

Senator Ferguson. You did discuss it with him ? 

Mr. Gervon. Are you referring to this hearing, sir? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpvon. The present hearing ? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Gorvon. I didn’t discuss that with Van Tassel, except sitting 
here in the courtroom, where I noticed he was here. 
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Senator Frreuson. You know him? 

Mr. Gorpvon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Did he act as a sponsor for you in getting a 
job in the United Nations? 

Mr. Gorpon. To the best of my knowledge, no, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Did he have anything to do with your getting 
the job 

Mr. Gorpon. Sir, I believe I have already declined to answer ques- 
tions relating to sponsorship of my position. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you decline ¢ 

Mr. Gorvon. I think I must, sir, rely on my privilege. 

Senator O’Conor. Would you want to change your previous 
answer ? 

Mr. Gorpvon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What work did you do for UNRRA, Mr. Gordon ? 

Mr. Gorpon. I had several posts. The first job I held was Chief of 
the Yugoslav Branch in the Balkan Division, which I held for a 
period of about, I believe, 8 months. 

Mr. a ‘nis. Were you a Communist during that period ? 

Mr. Gorvon. Sir, L have already declined to answer the question. 

Subsequent to that period, I was employed in the regional office of 
UNRRA in London, and during part of that period was also engaged 
in supervising a small group of people in Denmark, 

Mr. Morais. In what ¢ 

Mr. Gorpon. In Denmark. 

Mr. Morris, Denmark ¢ 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What year was that / 

Mr. Gorvon. I believe that was 1945, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Who were the smal] number of peopte you super ised 
at that time / 

Mr. Gorvon. I can’t even remember the names, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Well, will you make an effort to recall who those per 
sons were, and when you are before this committee again will you 
vive us the names ‘ 

Mr. Gorpon. I think I can do it now. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t have to rush. Take your time and do 
complete job. 

Senator O’Conor. Just take your time, and prepare a complete 
listing of names. 

Did you appear before the grand jury / 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator O’Conor. When ? 

Mr. Gorpon. Last week. 

Senator O’Conor. Subsequent to your appearance, did you make 
reports to any of the officials at the United Nations as to what 
transpired ¢ 

Mr. Gorpon. I had a brief discussion with Mr. Schachter, but I 
have been so occupied with this that I haven’t had much chance to 
talk to anyone, sir. 

Senator O'Connor. Have you submitted any written memorandum ‘ 

Mr. Gorpon. No, I have not, but I intend to do so. 

Senator Frerauson. Did you ever work for the State Department 
of the United States ? 
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Mr. Gorpon. No. 

Senator Frerauson. Who went to the United Nations first, you or 
Van Tassel ¢ 

Mr. Gorpvon. Well, I can tell you when I went there, and—— 

Senator Frrevson. Was he working there when you went there? 

Mr. Gorvon. I don’t know, but I came there in October 1946. 

Senator Frercuson. Did you help him to get his job in the United 
Nations ¢ 

Mr. Gorpon. I am not aware of having spoken to anyone about him 
or having given him any help. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you know whether or not he gave you as 
a reference ¢ 

Mr. Gorpon. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Smirn. Did you suggest to him that he apply for a job 
in the United Nations? 

Mr. Gorpon. I am sorry ? 

Senator Smirn. Did you suggest to him that he apply for a job¢ 

Mr. Gorvon. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator Smiru. What? 

Mr. Gorpon. I cannot recall. 

Senator O’Conor. Did the two of you ever confer together with 
respect to the other joining the United Nations? 

Mr. Gorpon. I cannot recall anything like that, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. You seem to hesitate. 

Mr. Gorvon. Well, I don’t want—I am trying to probe my memory. 
I don’t want to say anything that isn’t true, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you know Irving Kaplan? 

Mr. Gorvon. Yes sir, I believe I said I did. 

Senator Fercuson. Did he help you get a job in the United Nations $ 

Mr. Gorvon. I believe I declined to answer that question previ- 
ously. 

Senator Ferguson. What about David Weintraub ? 

Mr. Gorpon. I believe I also refused to answer that question. 

Senator Smiru. Did he say whether he knew him or not ‘ 

Mr. Morris. He refused to say. 

Senator Smirn. You refused to say / 

Mr. Gorpon. No. I said that I did. 

Senator O’Conor. All right, then, for the time being you are ex- 
cused; and, of course, still to remain under subpena and to be avail- 
able to the committee upon call. 

Mr. Morris. Have you given your phone number to the reporter? 

Mr. Krnoy. I will. 

(Witness temporarily excused. ) 

Senator O’Conor. The next witness? 

Mr. Morris. The next witness is Frank Carter Bancroft. 

Senator O’Conor. Stand, please. You do solemnly swear that the 
testimony you are about to give before this subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the United States Senate shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help vou God? 

Mr. Bancrort. I do, sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF FRANK CARTER BANCROFT, FLUSHING, N. Y., 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, MORRIS KAPLAN 


Senator O’Conor. Your full name? 

Mr. Bancrorr, Frank Carter Bancroft. 

Senator O'Conor. And your address ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. 6534 One Hundred and Sixty-seventh Street, Flush- 
ing. 

Senator O’Conor. And your present employment ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. 1 am employed by the United Nations, sir. 

Senator O'Conor. And for what period of time have you been so 
employed ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. A little bit more than 5 years. 

Senator O’Conor. What is your present position 4 

Mr. Bancrorr. I am an editor in the Documents Control Division. 

Senator O’Conor. What has been your prior work with the UN, 
or has it always been ~ at ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir, I was e mployed in that capacity and have 
remained in it for the 5 years. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us a brief description of your position 
as an editor of the Document Control Division 4 

Mr. Bancrorr. There are two main sides to editing: One, the docu- 
ments of the various organs of the United Nations that are prepared 
by the departments are sent to us for us to try to abbreviate them and 
to economize in the expense of the documents of the UN. 

The second main field is in the record of the various organs of the 
United Nations, like the Security Council, the Trusteeship Council. 
We edit the records for smoothness in style, for Accuracy, for con- 
cordance between English and French and so on. It is a technical 
job. 

Mr. Morris. Are you authorized to make any changes in the sub 
stance of documents, in the substance of two different documents? 
Can you reconcile a substantial difference / 

Mr. Bancrorr. Not without conferring with the delegation in- 
volved or with the departments involved, or with our superior officers. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when you commenced your employment with the 
United Nations, were you connected with the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, I decline to answer that on the basis that under 
the fifth amendment the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Fercuson. That is a very nice sounding name. That was 
something happening down in the South, was it not ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, I must decline to answer. 

Senator Smirn. That was because that was declared to be a subver 
sive organization, was it not ? 

Mr. Bancrorr, Sir, I must respectfully decline to answer that ques- 
tion, too. 

Senator Smirn. You mean you refuse to say whether or not you 
know that the Southern Conference for Human Welfare was a Com 
munist-front eg ul 

Mr. Bancrorr. I decline to answer that question, sir, on the grounds 
that my answer to that question might incriminate me. 
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Senator Smirn. And you are employed by the United Nations as an 
editor to conform and maintain and get accuracy in its publications 
and you cannot answer that simple question as to whether or not the 
Southern Conference of Human Welfare was a Communist-front 
organization. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, to the first half of the question I am so em- 
ployed in the United Nations; and as to the second half of the ques- 
tion I respectfully decline to answer it on the grounds given. 

Senator Smirn. Well, irrespective of any connection which you may 
have with the organization now or in the past, is it a fact that the 
organization has been listed as a Communist front é 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer that on the 

grounds that it might incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Bancroft, were you the editor of Social Work 
Today ? 

Mr. Bancrort. Sir, I respectfully decline to answer the question on 
the grounds given. 

Senator O'Conor. Just the fact. 

Mr. Morris. Were you the editor ? 

Mr. B.ncrorr. I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Was the publication Social Work ‘Today an official 
publication of the Southern Conference for Human Welfare? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, I must respectfully decline to answer on the 
basis of the privilege which I mentioned previously. 

Mr. Morris. Have you consulted with your attorney on that last 
question ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Has your attorney made an appearance: here / 

Senator O Conor. I do not think so. 

Mr. Karnian. Morris Kaplan, 135 Broadway, New York City. 

enator O’Conor. You are counsel for the witness / 

Mr. Karnan. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. We should have asked that at first. 

Senator Frreuson. A more direct question, have you ever been a 
member of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, 1 decline to answer that on the grounds that 
the answer might incriminate me. 

enator Frreuson. Would you give us the names of the people who 
sponsored vou for your job? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, I was not sponsored for my job. I took a com- 
petitive examination. About 40 people, as I recall, were examined 
and two or three of us were appointed. 

Senator FrrGuson. Do you not have to have references ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir, in the job application there were references. 

Senator Ferguson. Who were your references? 

Mr. Bancrorr. The only one which I recall, sir, was Mr. Albert 
Deutsch, a newspaperman. There were ee kinds of references, as I 
recall, on the employment application. I don’t have a copy of my 
application. One were references of employees, the others were 
character references, and I may have given as a second character ref- 
erence Mr. Douglas Falconer. 

Senator Frrcuson. Where did you graduate from school ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. From Princeton University and from the Virginia 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Alexandria, Va. 
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Senator Frerauson. Are you a minister ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I am a minister of the Episcopal Church on the in- 
active list. 

Senator Frerauson. But you were ordained as a minister? 

Mr. Bancrorr. In southern Ohio. I was ordained as a deacon. 
There are three orders of ministry in the Episcopal Church. You are 
a deacon and then a priest, and you may be a bishop. 

Senator Frreuson. But you were graduated from the Theological 
Seminary ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator FERGUSON. And you have been ordained as a bishop ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir; a deacon. That is the lowest order of the 
ministry. 

Senator Ferauson. And with that in mind you now refuse to answer 
a question to the Senate committee as to whether or not you ever were 
a Communist / 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, I refuse to answer this on the basis of my rights 
under the United States Constitution, and I see no incompatibility at 
all between the religion of which [ am a minister, inactive, and the 
United States Constitution. In fact, I think they are very comnatible. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know David Weintraub ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Did you know Irving Kaplan ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I have met him once, sir, I believe. 

Senator Ie} RGUSON,. Did you know the last two W it hesSses, Van ‘Tass { 
and Gordon 4 

Mr. Bancrorr. On Mr. Gordon, sir, I will reply that I have seen 
him once or twice. On Mr. Van Tassel, I would decline to answer on 
my constitutional grounds. 

Senator Smiru. You mean to say that even if you answered that 
you knew Mr. Van Tassel that might tend to incriminate you? ‘That 
is the type of man Mr. Van Tassel is, that for you to know him might 
tend to incriminate you! Is that what you tell the committee 4 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir, that is not. 

Senator SmirH. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. That is not my intention. 

Senator Ferauson. Isn't that what it amounts to ¢ 

Senator O’'Conor. Will you answer that ¢ 

Mr. Banecrorr. Well, sir, it could conceivably mean that my know- 
ing him might ineriminate him. 

Senator Frrcuson. You can’t claim a privilege on that. If you 
would convict him, you can’t claim that. : 

Mr. Bancrorr. My understanding, sir, is—— 

Senator Frrauson. You cannot claim that for him. He has to 
claim that. 

Mr. Bancrorr. My understanding is that the only part of the 
Constitution at the present time under which one may not Sone areas 


of one’s experience which might incriminate oneself or conceivably 
others is the fifth amendment to the Constitution. " 

Senator O’Conor. You are mistaken. Will you confer with counsel 
on that last point? 

Senator Feracuson. You better get the advise of counsel. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Bancrort. Sir, I would like to change my answer on that. 
I did not mean to use the privilege in the wrong manner. I have 
known Mr. Van Tassel slightly. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you ever talk to him about, being a witness 
before the committee ? 

Mr. Bancrort. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. = before a grand jury 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, s 

Senator Frercuson. | i you ever work for this organization down in 
the South, the Southern Welfare 

Mr. Bancrorr. I have already declined to answer that. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you know a man by the name of Foreman 
that was its president / 

Mr. Bancrorr. I must decline to answer that, sir, on the same 
crounds. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you know, for instance, Graham, who was 
president / 

Mr. Bancrorr. I have met Dr. Frank Graham. 

Senator Frreuson. — you know he was president ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir, I know that at one time he was president 
of the Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

Senator Ferevson. All right. You answer that he was president, 
but I ask you whether or not you knew Foreman was and you refused 
to answer on the grounds it would tend to incriminate you; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. You differentiate between Frank Graham and 
Foreman / 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, I have simply answered that I knew that Dr. 
Foreman was the founder—Dr. Graham was one of the founders of 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

Senator Frreuson. And that is the organization that you now refuse 
to answer, as to whether you worked for or belonged to, on the ground 
that it would tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. That it might tend to incriminate me, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Well, you are the judge. You must think that 
it would or you would answer, as I view the Constitution. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, I am hesitant on this whole matter for another 
reason. Dr. Graham is now a highly placed and responsible employee 
of the United Nations. 

Senator Frercvson. Why does that have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Fereuson. Why does that have anything to do with it? Do 
you mean now you want to withdraw your answer as to whether or 
not you knew Graham / 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir, I do not want to withdraw that answer. 

Senator Fercuson. What has the fact that he is now a high official 
of the oer Nations got to do with it? 

Mr. Bancrort. Sir, if you will excuse me just a minute—incident- 
ally, he might not know me even though I know him. 

Senator Ferauson. I did not ask you that. 

Mr. Banerorr. Roa he isa famous man and I am not. 

Senator Fereuson. I did not ask you whether he knew you. But 
you do know him? 
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Mr. Bancrort. I have met him on one or two occasions; yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Are there any other organizations that you 
would refuse to answer whether or not you were a member of ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I really think that I have the right to be asked about 
organizations. 

Senator Frercuson. You want the name? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Have you ever read the list of the Attorney 
General on subversive organizations ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir, I never have. 

Mr. Morris. llave you been connected with the American Peace 
Mobilization ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I decline to answer, sir, on the given grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been a participant in the National Emer- 
gency Conference in 1939? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I decline to answer, sir. 

Mr. Morris. H ive you been a member ot the Joint Committee of 
Trade Unions and Social Work ? 

Mr. Bancrort. I decline to answer, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. But you are a member of the Episcopal Church ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerevusox. You don't decline to answer that. 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir, I answer “Yes, sir” very proudly. 

Mr. Morrts. Have you been connected wit h the Win The Peace Con- 
ference in 19464 

Mr. Banc rorr. | decline to answer, sir, on the erounds given. Do 
you wish me to re peat it ? 

Senator O'Conor. It is not necessary because it will be understood 
in the event vou do not OV the complete answer, that your refusal 
is based on that 

Mr. Morris. Were you working for the United Nations when the 
document control division was formed ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Adam Tarn? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Is he the one who originally was responsible for the 
formation of that division 4 , 

Mr. Bancrorr. | am not aware, sir, whether he was responsible for 
its formation. 

Mr. Morris. W: 

Mr. Bancrort. 

Mr. Morris. Di 
Picou ? 

Mr. Bancrort. | de line to answer that. sir, on the erounds oiven. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know anyone in the United Nations that 
is a Communist ? . 

Mr. Bancrorr. I must decline to answer that, sir, on the same 
grounds. 

Senator Frerevson. Do you know of anyone in the United Nations 
that is not a Communist? 

Senator O’Conor. There will be no demonstration. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, sir, I do not wish to be at all uncooperative 
by hesitating to answer that. My reason for doing so is that in the 
U.N. we do not discuss political matters. Weare all international civil 


is he aetive in that parti ular division ? 
Y« Ss. SIT, he was one of its official 
1 vou know his secretary, a woman named Jeanne 
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servants, and I have no basis for knowing whether a person is a Re- 
publican, a Democrat, a Socialist, a Communist, or what his political 
affairs may be. 

Senator Frrcuson. But you may know from the outside. Is there 
anyone in the United Nations that you know not to be a Communist ? 

Mr. a rT. Sir, there are certainly a number of people in the 
United Nations whom I would presume were not Communists but 
there is none who has ever told me that he is not a Communist. 

Senator Frreuson. I am asking you for your knowledge. Do you 
know whether Van Tassel is a Communist ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I do not, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know whether Gordon is ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Have you any evidence on either one of them ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Evidence, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. That they were Communists or not Communists ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Do you mean any reason to believe that they were 
or were not / 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And at any time in the past ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Bancroft, just at that point, will you let 
me ask you this question. During the period throughout which you 
have been engaged with the United Nations have you ever been in 
the pay of any foreign government or of any party identified with 
any foreign government 4 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir. During the period that I worked with the 
U.N. I have been in the pay only of the United Nations. 

Senator O'Conor. rae you have not been privately working for 
any party, such as the Communist Party, identified with any gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. Ihave not privately been working for anyone, except 
the United Nations, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. And not in the pay of any such party ? 

Mr. Bane ROFT., No, sit 

Senator Frereuson. Have you ever had any connection with any 
subversive activities tothe the United States ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I decline to answer that, sir, on the grounds that 
I have given. The word “subversive,” these days, is so widely 
construed, sir, that one doesn’t know how to answer that question. 

Senator O’Conor. Do you know what espionage is / 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you ever heen engaged in espionage ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Prior to or since becoming employed with the 

nited Nations? . 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Is Adam Tarn still in the documents control division ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir. He is not a member of the Secretariat 
any longer. 

Mr. Morris. Where is he now ? 

Mr. BANCROFT. To my best knowledge he is in Poland 

Mr. Morris. Soviet Poland ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Of which he isa citizen. 
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Mr. Morris. He was an American citizen, was he not ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. When he was in the documents control division / 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir, he was a Pole. 

Mr. Morris. Wasn't he an employee of the Office of War Informa- 
tion during the war / 

Mr. Bancrorr. I donot know, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know that his secretary, Jeanne Picou, about 
whom you have re fused to testify, did you know that she was dismissed 
fromthe United Nations ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I must decline, sir, on the grounds given. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman named Alfreda Abell 

Mr. Bancrorr. I must decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Do you do any preediting in your capacity as a docu- 
ments control officer / 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir, I do some. I do not do as much pre- 
editing as some editors do, The main work I do is editing the records 
of organs, the verbatim records. 

Mr. Morris. Are you active in the United Nations Staff Associa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I am a member of the United Nations Staff Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, but are you active? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes,sir. During the 5 years that 1 have been in the 
United Nations, I have always been an elected re presentative of the 
staff, and am such at the present time. 

Mr. Morris. Do you exercise any appellate jurisdiction there? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you describe what you do, for the committee ? 

Mr. Bancrorr, At the present time I am a member of the Appeals 
Board. I will not be a member of the Appeals Board for long. I 
am what would be called in the political field a lame duck member of 
the Appeals Board. In other words, another one has been elected but 
has not yet assumed office. 

Senator SmirH. Who is on that Appeals Board you are telling us 
about mght now ? 

Mr. Bancrorr, Sir, it is a three-way organization. It has one repre- 
sentative whom the staff elects. It has one who Mr. Lie appoints, and 
it has a chairman who is mutually selected by the staff counsel and 
by the Secretary-General. 

Senator SmirnH. Who are they individu: uly, their names? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, I am still—the position is a difficult one, now, 
sIr. 

Senator Smiri. I ask the names of the people who make up this 
Appeals Board. You know that is not a difficult question, if you know 
who they are, just to tell the names. 

Mr. Bancrorr. But the point is an election has been held and 
although I am still involved in a case or two on the Appeals Board, 
a new person has been elected as the staff representative. 

Senator Smiru. To make it simpler, tell who were on the Appeals 
en and who are on the board that have just been elected. 

Bancrorr, All right. I have been the staff elected member of 
“ ‘seed Board. There are three chairmen of the Appeals Board 
who work in rotation, a Mr. Leonard, a Mr. William Leonard. of the 
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Statistical Division, Miss Julia Henderson of the Social Affairs Di- 
vision, and a Mr. Lukaec. I forget just what division he is in. Those 
are the chairmen. They work in rotation. 

Senator Smitn. That is four of you. How many more? 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir, there are three chairmen. There are three 
representatives of the staff, of whom I have been the first. The next 
alternate to me is a Mr. Robert Harpignies and the tl.ird one is a 
Mr. Contine. And then the three people who were appointed by the 
Secretarv-General are Mr. Anthony Leriche, Mr. Byron Wood, and 
Mr. Anthony, I think his first name is Coxe. So that there are these 
three panels. 

Mr. Morrts. In connection with your selection, was there any Com- 
munist caucus held to determine your selection as a member of that 
Appellate Board ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. There was not ? 

Mr. Bincrorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Were you recommended for that position by any Com- 
munist ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, it is an election which is held by the staff. 

Mr. Morris. That is true, I know. 

Mr. Bancrorr. One cannot be recommended for it. 

Mr. Morris. But was there any decision made by any Communist 
that you should occupy that position 4 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Do vou know a man named Eugene Wallach? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds that it might 
mnerimMimnate me. 

Mr. Morrts. You acted in appellate capacity in connection with his 
dismissal, did vou not ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, at this point. I feel that in line with the memo- 
randum which the Secretary-General issued, in which he said that be- 
fore this committee members of the staff were not permitted to discuss 
the official affairs of UN, it seems to me that since the Appeals Board 
is a confidential organ to advise Mr. Lie, that I would have to consult 
with MiV Sup riors at the UN before I would know whether or not I 
to disobey the instructions of Mr. Lie by answering this 
question, which seems to me to be not a matter of public record but a 
matter of the internal operation s of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


Senator Frrevson. Of course, the only way we can learn that is by 


was cron’ 
yy 


asking vou questions. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir, but T don’t know whether T am within my 
rights. Taman emplovee of the UN and I have received a memoran- 
dum of Mr. Lie which T must obey. 

Senator O'Conor. Do you consider that that question relates to the 
official activities of the United Nations? 

Mr. Bancrort. It seems to me it does, sir. The Appeals Board is an 
official organ of the United Nations. 

Senator SmitH. Do you regard your obligation to the United Na- 
tions as superior to vour obligation to the United States as a citizen? 

Mr. Bancrorr. IT don’t think they are any way in conflict. 

Senator Smirn. Can you answer my question ? 
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Mr. Bancrorr. I don’t think they are inferior or superior. I think 
that the United States is a good member state of the United Nations 
and respects all of the obligations of the United Nations. 

Senator Samira. In a conflict, where would you stand? Would you 
say you owed your first duty to the United States of America as a 
citizen or first duty to the United Nations as an employee / 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, on my oath of office, on matters that concern 
the official matters of the UN, I adopted an oath that my loyalty is 
there and I will not receive any instructions from a me ‘mber state. As 
a citizen of the United States I recognize all of my oblig rations as a 
eitizen., 

Senator SmirxH. So you count your obligations under your oath to 
the United Nations as superior to your oath to America as a nation ¢ 
Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir; it is not my intention at all to say that. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Bancroft, if we were to lay down the premise 
that there might be at times a conflict, assume for the sake of discus- 
sion that there would be a conflict, would you conside -r your oblig: ition 
superior as a member of the UN to that of the United States? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, all I can say is that in the 5 years that I have 
worked for the UN there has not been such conflict. I was very proud 
as an American to work for the United Nations, I am proud to remain 
there, and I can’t see that a conflict of this kind could arise, 

Senator O’Conor. In the event it were to arise, would you consider 
that your obligation to the international organization was superior 
to that of the United States of America / 

Mr. Bancrorr. I would have to evaluate that at the time. It is a 
hypothetical question. I have tried to deal with facts, and no such 
conflict has arisen. 

Senator O’Conor. You are not prepared to state now that you re 
gard your United States citizenship as superior, are you? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, there could conceivably be such circumstances, 
if one was confronted with a conflict of that kind, in which he might 


have to resign from an international organization. But I have never 
been presented with such a conflict 

Senator SMITH. Let pul the question this wav: S ippose tl 
committee or a court, if you prefer the court as having hig raw Lie 
tion in your ¢ ypinion, suppose this COMME or a court WAas to sav 
that vou shor ld answer a question, as a ¢ itizen of the U ted States 
and Mr. Lie or somebody in proper authority at the U ted Nation 
said you should not answer it been e it Was Col trary to the U) { 


Natio poliey. Which would vou obey, the Un ted States or the 
United Nations? . 

Mr. Bancrort. Sir, I would be on the spot, and I would be very 
grieved that any situation would arise in which an American wo ld 
have tO ¢ hoose lovalty het ween country and a member state of 
which it is such an important—I mean an international organization 
of which it is such an important member. I can’t conceive of such 
situation arising. 

Senator Smitu. Well, is it sentiment which vou suegest, the prey 
lent sentiment, among employees of the United Nations that they owe 
their allegwiance first to the United Nations? | mean, the Amer cA 
citizens working for the United Nations, 

Mr. BAancrortr. I don’t think ] said that, the first allemiance to the 
United Nations. I said the oath of oflice was that in matters concerning 
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the work and program of the U. N., that the international civil servant 
who works at the United Nations is under the discipline of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations and is not permitted to receive 
any instructions from any member state of the United Nations. 

Senator Smirn. What you are saying is tantamount to saying if 
you were instructed to give information and the United Nations 
Organization said you should not give it, that you would obey the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir; Iam not saying that. 

Senator Smitu. What do you say? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I am saying in the first place, if that conflict seemed 
to arise, I would consult the legal department of the United Nations, 
I would consult my superiors, to be sure that the conflict was a real 
one and not a seeming one. If it was an actual conflict that the 
United States was demanding one thing of me and the U. N. was de- 
manding exactly the opposite thing of me, then I would have to 
evaluate whether to resign from the United Nations or what steps I 
would take. I cannot answer that in a hypothetical way without 
knowing what the issue would be or what the real circumstances were. 

Senator Smiru. Do you think there could be some issue about your 
loyalty to America as a citizen of America, do you think it could be 
an issue? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I consider myself an American. My ancestors 
fought in the Revolutionary War, my father fought in the Civil War, 
and I consider myself a thoroughly loyal American in every way. 

Senator Smiru. I am not asking you about your father or grand- 
father. My ancestors were here 300 years ago, too. But to whom do 
you look and give your greatest loyalty, the United States of America 
of which you are a citizen, or the United Nations? No man would 
have to ask me that but once, no matter what. 

Mr. Bancrorr. You are not an international civil servant. 

Senator Smiru. And I don’t want to be, if I have to—— 

Senator O’Conor. Are you prepared to answer further? 

Mr. Bancrorr. To that question, sir ? 

Senator O'Conor. You understand the question. 

Mr. Bancrorr. I understand the question, and my answer to it is 


that I believe that no conflict exists between one’s lovalty to the United 
States 





Senator O’Conor. You have said that several times. But your re- 
gard for your United States citizenship is not such that you would 
be prepared to say now that you would always place that as highest ? 

Mr. Bancrort. Sir, my regard for my United States citizenship is 
so high that I am very proud it belongs to an international organiza- 
tion for the preservation of peace in the world and I can’t see any 
conflict between the two. 

Senator O’Conor. But you will not, however, state that it is supe- 
rior to any obligations of the international organization, in the event 
of conflict? Are you prepared now to give anything further? 

Mr. Bancrort. Sir, I would like to answer that that oath flows out 
of the Charter of the United Nations, and the Government of the 
United States participated in the adoption of the Charter. And it is 
to the interest and the wish of the United States that the international 
civil servant who works for the United Nations should adopt the atti- 
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tude which is incorporated in the oath, so that the Government to 
which I am loyal is one of the authors of this provision. 

Senator O’'Conor. That is your answer, you have nothing further 
to say ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr. No, sir, I think not. 

Senator Smiru. You say the sentiment which you have expressed 
as to loyalty to the United Nations as opposed to loyalty of the United 
States, is that the sentiment generally of the people employed by the 
United Nations? Iam ti king sole ly about the Americans. 

Mr. Bancrorr. I can’t speak for the other Americans in the United 
States. I am just an individual. We are not organized in the U.N. 
along national lines. I do not know the majority of the Americans 
who work for the United Nations. 

Senator Smirn. You know some of them, do you not ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir. I think they are all loyal Americans. 

Senator Smiru. It has been suggested many times that there is a 
tendency of the American employees employed by the United Nations 
to place loyalty to the United Nations above that to America. ‘That 
is the reason I ask that question, if you know anything about it, the 
sentiment of the people who work there. 

Mr. Bancrorr. I have seen no indication on the part of the Ameri- 
cans who work in the U. N. of any lack of loyalty to the United States. 

Senator Samirn. And you do not think your position here today 
is any indication of your lack of loyalty to the United States as op- 
posed 5 oad nited Nations? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, if you are referring to the specific matter, you 
will recall that I had answered all questions asked me up until nh 
time that it was asked me whether I was hearing the case of a partici 
lar individual before the Appeals Board of the U.N., whieh | is a aie 
dential group to advise Mr. Lie. Now, at that point I said that I felt 
that 1 would have to ask the legal department and my superiors at 
the U.N. After all, we just received the memorandum from Mr. Lie. 
I am not an attorney. 

Mr. Morris. Could you do that overnight, Mr. Bancroft, and let 
us know the first thing in the morning ¢ 

Mr. Bancrorr, Perhaps I could ask Mr. Schachter now, who is 
from the legal department, what his view would be. 

Senator Sarr. We do not want to press him, if he is not prepared 
to do it. 

Mr. Morris. Let me reframe the question: Did you rule against the 
dismissal of Eugene Wallach, serving in your capacity, in your ap- 
pellate capacity, in connection with United Nations / 

Mr. Bancrorr. Have I ruled against Mr. Wallach’s dismissal ? 

Mr. Morris. That is the issue. 

Mr. Bancrorr. The only reason I am asking Mr. Schachter is that 
it might be to the committee’s convenience and the U. N.’s and mine if 
this matter could be clarified now. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Schachter ? 

Mr. Scnacnrer. I think the question of the waiver of immunity 
that may be waived there is something that should be decided by the 
Secretary-General. The committee perhaps should be aware that this 
joint appeals board is an official body of the United Nations, set up 
by the General Assembly. 
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Senator O’Conor. We assumed as much. 

Senator Smrrn. I can see how Mr. Schachter may not want to 
rule on that in the absence of further consultation. I have no criti- 
cism at all to your preference to consider it at a later date. 

You say you have answered everything as a good American citizen 
here today. That is what you contend ? 

Mr. Bancrort. I have tried to, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Why do you not tell us whether or not you have 
been or are a Communist? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Because under the fifth amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, sir, I think I have the privilege not to do 
so, because it might incriminate me. 

Senator Smirnu. So you are afraid of incrimination, that is the 
reason you refuse to answer that simple question as a United States 
citizen. 

Mr. Bancrorr. It might incriminate me. 

Senator Smirn. You regard the Communists as enemies of the 
United States, do you not? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I will not answer that, sir, on the ground that it 
might incriminate me. 

Senator Smirn. What? You mean to say as a United States citi- 
zen you refuse to say whether or not you regard the Communists as 
enemies of the United States? 

Mr. Bancrorr. I decline to answer. 

Senator Smiru. And you still think the indication here of all 
parties today, from your testimony, is that you are a good, loyal 
Ame +. an citizen ? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Sir, I believe that the basic idea of a good Ameri- 

‘an is the idea of freedom of speech and freedom of expression, 

Senator Saari. I am giving you freedom to say what you want. 

Mr. Bancrorr. I believe in it. I believe in the practice of that at 
all times. 

Mr. Mi rris. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this particular is- 
a I think if we called Mr. Gene Wallach to the stand here very 

le fly. IT think that will add to the facts being discussed overnight. 

“Vie Morris. Is Mr. Wallach here? 

Senator O'C =: Will you step aside. 

Mr. Morris. Will , you be he re whe Nn t] e combliittee eco ivenes ¢ 

Mr. Bancrort. Y es, SIT. 

Senator O’Conor. All right 

Mr. Kinoy. Before swearing this witness here, I have a motion 
addressed to the subpena which T would like to present at this time 
to the committee. I believe that is in order. It will be very brief. 

Senator ()'( ‘ONOR. It will be received and entered into the record. 

Mr. Kinoy. I would request a ruling on it. I would like to read 
it. It is very brief. This is a petition. 

The petitioner, Eugene Wallach, respectfully moves this committee for an 
order vac ating the subpena served upon him on October 9, 1952, and directing him 
to appear before s aid committee on October 11, 1952, or in the alternative, for a 
postponement of the appearance date as specified more fully herein. 

Petitioner’s status and rights as an employee of the United Nations are pres- 
ently sub judice in a formal judicial proceeding now pending before the United 
Nations. This proceeding was instituted on July 24, 1952, pursuant to the rules 


and regulations of the United Nations, the Joint Appeals Board of the United 
Nations, and the administrative tribunal of the United Nations, The matter was 
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argued before the Joint Appeals Board on August 19, 1952, and no decision has 
yet been rendered 

Petitioner respectfully submits that any interrogation by this committee of 
petitioner in the context of an investigation of United Nations personnel during 
the pendency of the present United Nations proceeding involving petitioner would 
be improper as a matter of comity as long as the matter is sub judice in a United 
Nations tribunal. 

Petitioner urges in the alternative that his appearance before this committee 
be postponed until the final disposition of his rights and status as a United 
Nations employee by the appropriate United Nations tribunal. 

[am not fully aware of the procedure of the committee. If the com- 


mittee desires, I will be very glad to briefly argue this motion. Lf not, 
L will submit it. 

Senator O'Conor. It is received by the committee. It had been our 
purpose to call a brief recess. The official reporter asked that just a 
few minutes ago. We will at this time, therefore, take a very brief 
recess, during which this will be given consideration. 

( Brief recess. ) 

Senator O’Conor. Will the witness and his counsel please come for- 
ward. ‘The hearing is now in order. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, 1 desire to request the official re- 
porter to include the petition in the record of the proceedings at this 
point. 

(The petition referred to follows:) 


BEFORE THE INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTER OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OF 
PHE SENATE OF THE UNITED NTATES 


In the matter of the petition of Eugene Wallach for an order vacating the 
subpena, or in the alternative for a postponement of the appearance date 


PETITION 


The petitioner, Eugene Wallach, respectfully moves this committee for an order 
vacating the subpena served upon him on Oetober 9, 1952, and directing him to 
appear before said committee on October 11, 1952, or in the alternative, for a 
postponement of the appearance date as specified more fully herein, 

Petitioner’s status and rights as an employee of the United Nations are pres 
ently sub judice in a formal judicial proceeding now pending before the United 
Nations, This proceeding was instituted on July 24, 1952, pursuant to the rules 
and regulations of the United Nations, the Joint Appeals Board of the United 
Nations, and the administrative tribunal of the United Nations. The matter 
was argued before the Joint Appeals Board on August 19, 1952, and no decision 
has yet been rendered. 

Petitioner respectfully submits that any interrogation by this committee of 
petitioner in the context of an investigation of United Nations personnel during 
the pendency of the present United Nations proceeding involving petitioner would 
be improper as a matter of comity as long as the matter is sub judice in a United 
Nations tribunal. 

Petitioner urges in the alternative that his appearance before this committee 
be postponed until the final disposition of his rights and status as a United Nations 
eluployee by the appropriate United Nations tribunal. 

Respectfully submitted 

DonNER & KINOY, 
New York City, 
ittorneys for Petitioner, Eugene Wallach, 


Senator O’Conor. Then the reporter is to include the following 
memorandum from the subcommittee, which reads as follows: 


The subcommittee has given consideration to the petition on file on behalf of 
Eugene Wallach now present before the subcommittee seeking an order to vacate 
the subpena requiring him to appear before the subcommittee or in the alterna 
tive to postpone the proposed interrogation, As a basis of his petition it is sug 
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gested that the pendency of a proceedings before a board of the United Nations 
might jeopardize the interests of the petitioner if he is required to testify now 
before the subcommittee. The subcommittee concludes that there is no valid 
reason for granting the petition and unanimuosly decides that the subpena should 
not be vacated and this petition not be granted. 

Mr. Kinoy. May the record state that the witness, of course, will 
now proceed to be sworn in by the chairman, reserving whatever rights 
he may have under the circumstances. 

Senator O’Conor. Do you swear that the testimony you are about to 
give before this subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Watuacu. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EUGENE WALLACH, BEACHURST, LONG ISLAND, 
N. Y., ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, ARTHUR KINOY, NEW YORK 
CITY 


Mr. Morris. What is your full name, Mr. Wallach? 

Mr. Watriacn. Eugene Wallach. 

Mr. Morris. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Watnacn. 160-15 Twelfth Rodd, Beachurst, Long Island, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris. How long have you been working for the United 
Nations / 

Mr. Watiacu. Since August 1946. 

Mr. Morris. What positions have you held for the United Nations ? 

Mr. Watxiacu. English verbatim reporter. 

Mr. Morris. Are you the chief stenotypist? Have you been chief 
stenotypist at the United Nations? 

Mr. Watiacu. I have been a reporter. 

Mr. Morris. A stenotype reporter? 

Mr. Wauiacu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. You are not the chief? Are you one of them? 

Mr. Wartacnu. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not operate a stenotype ? 

Mr. Watiacu. I operate a stenotype machine. I understood you 
to say chief. 

Senator Fercuson. I said if you are not chief, are you one of them? 

Mr. Wauuacu. Yes, sir; I am one of them. 

Senator Frercuson. You take dictation at the United Nations meet- 
Ings ¢ 

Mr. Watnacu. That is right. I did, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you not working there now ? 

Mr. Watxiacu. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. When did you quit ? 

Mr. Wauiacu. I was terminated, sir. I was dismissed, rather. 

Senator Frereuson. When / 

Mr. Watnacn. June 20, this year. 

Senator Frreuson. Could you tell us the cause / ; 

Mr. Kinoy. If I may bring to the attention of the subcommittee as 
purely a matter of law, the discharge of Mr. Wallach is, as the sub- 
committee is aware, due to the petition, now pending before an official 
appeals board of the United Nations. As I understood from the testi- 
mony of the prior witness and the discussion of the committee, the 
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issue as to those proceedings in respect to their privileged character, if 
the committee will accept such a statement, has not yet been deter- 
mined by the committee as I understood a representative of the United 
Nations was to discuss that matter with the Secretary General and 
report back to this committee. In view of that, Mr. Chairman, may 
I respectfully request that pending the determination by this very 
committee as to that issue—I assume it will be very prompt, tomorrow 
or Whenever it is reported back to you—that . further discussion of 
matters pe nding before the Ap ypeals Board be hel Lin abeyance. We 
In nO Way want to suggest that there be any undue delay of the pro 
ceedings of this committee. 

Senator SmMiru. Regardless of whether that issue is decided or not, 
[ see that it makes no difference in his answering the question 

Senator O’Conor. Counsel, the simple inquiry at this point is as to 
the son for it. There is no attempt thus far to go behind the pro 

«lings or to delve into any of the various phases of the matter. The 
single question is as to the fact. 

Senator SMITH. | think we would have a right to do so, 1f we W ish d 
o, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O'Conor. That, of course, is not decided, and it is not neces 
sary to comment on it. But there is a very simple question asked as 
toa matter of record. 

Mr. Kinoy. May I then consult with my client 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Senator Ferguson. What is your answer ? 

Mr. Wautnacn. Sir, with regard to the question, IT was summarily 
dismissed for not responding immediately to certain questions put to 
me by officials of the administration, 

Senator FERGUSON. By the administration of the United Nations / 

Mr. Wautuacu. Yes,si 

Senator Smitu. What questions were they ? 

Mr. WaLtacn. Excuse me, sir. 

( The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. WALLACH. Sir, the nature of the questions which were ask 
me woes rieht to the crux of the appeal which I have lod ved with t 
Lnited Nations Ap pea ils Board, and I feel that the Jenin! chat 
acter ot the Ap peals Board } Is hel WY affee ‘ted ther ‘by. 

Senator Frrauson. Were you ever asked as to whether or not you 
were a Communist / 

Mr. Morris. Mr. hairm: in, I would like the record to show at this 
time this witness is pec called before this subcommittee because his 
hame came up in the interrogation of the preceding witness. - The 
— was Whether or not the preceding witness sat in an appellate 

capacity in trying to have this man retained at the United Nations. 
For that reason, this man has been called out of order and brought 
here to testify at this point because it will give additional information 
to the parties who are going to make a decision, if we are going to be 
bound by that decision. 

Senator O’Conor. And there is, at this time, no attempt to determine 
the issues before the United Nations agency. 

Senator Fercvuson. We are not trying that. Were you ever asked thi 
question were you a Communist ¢ 
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Mr. Wauuacnu. Sir, I feel that that question also goes to the con- 
fidential nature of the Appeals Board proceedings. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Mr. Wallach, when you were hired in 1946, by 
the United Nations, were you then a known, open official of the Com- 
munist Party ¢ 

Mr. Waunacn. Sir, under the protection of the fifth amendment of 
the Constitution, I would decline to answer that quest ion. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you ever a member of the Communist 
Party? W hether vou were known or not? 

Mr. Watiacn. Sir, under the same grounds I would answer the 
question that way. I decline to answer. 

Senator Frrauson. Are you now a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Watiacn. Sir, under the same grounds—but I might add that 
my loyalty has never been in question. I consider myself a loyal 
American. 

Senator Smirn. That is what we are doing right now. 

Mr. Morrts. May I just point out, Mr. Chairman, that according to 
the evidence we have and which will be presented later on, it is not a 
question of this man being a secret member of the Communist Party ; 
this man was an open official of the Communist Party. Were you the 
assistant director, Veterans Commission, New York State Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Wan.acn. Sir, under the fifth amendment of the Constitution, 
I decline to answer that question. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you ever been in any way connected with 
espionage ? 

Mr. Wattacnu. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Never in any way ? 

Mr. Watxacn. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. As a member of the Communist Party, would 
you say, if a man was a member, he was an espionage agent ? 

Mr. Waxtacu. Sir, under the fifth amendment to the United States 
Constitution I decline to answer that question. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you ever been engaged in any subversive 
activities against the United States Government ? 

Mr. Wauztacn. Sir, under the fifth amendment to the United States 
Constitution I must decline to answer that question. I don’t consider 
that—well, my answer stands at that. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Wallach, you have been taking notes on confer- 
ences in the United Nations; is that your assignment / 

Mr. Wautiacn. Yes, sir; as the reporter is doing here. 

Mr. Morris. Is that confidential—are the contents of those con- 
ferences confidential ? 

Mr. Watiacn. Not that I recall, sir 

Mr. Morris. I mean, have you ever discussed the contents of your 
stenographic work with any member of the Peceoua Party? 

Mr. Wautacn. Sir, under the fifth amendment to the United States 
Constitution I must decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. This bears, Mr. Chairman, on whether or not he is 
disclosing what he is taking down on the stenograph machine to mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, - he refuses to answer that question. 

Senator O’Conor. Have there been any executive committee hear- 
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ings which are not open to the general public in which you have par- 
ticipated ? 

Mr. Watiacn. Sir, to the best of my recollection all of the meet- 
ings which I covered at the United Nations have been open to the 


public. 
Senator O’Conor. Have you in the past had access to records of 
the U. N. that are not available to the general public? 


Mr. Watiacu. I can’t say that I recall, sir, because as far as I know 
all documents are available to the general public, for sale. 

Senator Smrru. Do you know whether or not Mr. Bancroft, sitting 
on that Appeals Board, has been trying to keep you from being fired ? 

Mr. Wattacn. Sir, that question, it seems to me, relates again to 
the confidential nature of the Appeals Board procedure. 

Senator Smrru. We do not care anything about the confidential 
nature. Weare asking you for the facts. This man has been sitting 
on that board and he has been trying to keep you from losing your 
job; has he not? 

Mr. Wautacn. Sir, I understand that that question with regard to 
the Appeals Board has been referred to the United Nations this after 
noon, 

Senator Smiri. Nevertheless, the United Nations is not going to im- 
pede the activities of the American Government even though there 
may be some who think that they ought to be allowed to do that. And 
I do not think that way. We ask you now whether or not you do not 
know that this man Bancroft, sitting on that Appeals Board, has been 
attempting to keep you from losing your job with the United Nations. 

Mr. Watiacn. Sir, I still feel that this question has been referred 
by the subeommittee—— 

Senator Smiru. Never mind about has it been referred or not. 

Senator Freravuson. We withdraw it and bring it back here. What 
is your answer / 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Watiacu. Sir, I have not received any decision. 

Senator Smirn. We did not ask you that question. Why do you 
not answer the question? It isa simple question. We did not ask you 
about whether you received information and notice from the board. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, on a jurisdictional point here, the ques 
tion being decided is who is an employee. Mr. Bancroft is authorized 
to confer. Now, this man has testified that he is not presently an em 
ployee, so the situation is not at all the same. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Wallach, that is the very obvious’ situation. 
You started out by saying your services have been terminated, 
that therefore you are not in the position to find refuge in that 

ylanation. 

Mr. Krnoy. That question, of course, Senator, is not ultimately 
determined until the administrative tribunal of the United Nations 
can act. 

Senator Frreuson. It is the question as to whether or not he knows 
that Bancroft has been trying to kee -p him on the niavelh 

Mr. Morris. When ee you last confer with Bancroft ? 

Mi. Wannacn. Well, sir, I have no knowledge at all of anything 
of that. 

Senator Frrevson. Then you do not know ? 


25403—52 { 
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Mr. Watiaci. I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you last confer with Bancroft # 

Mr. Watiacn. I don’t recall exactly, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you confer with him while your appeal was 
pending / 

Mr. Wariacn. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You did not? 

Mr. Warriacn. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. When is the last you have talked with him ? 

Mr. Wattacu. I would say in the early part of the year, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Early part of the year? 

Mr. Watiacu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. What did you talk about ? 

Mr. Watiacn. Just general U. N. matters. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know whether Bancroft is a Communist ? 

Mr. Watiacu. Sir, under the fifth amendment to the Constitution I 
must decline to answer that question. 

Senator Frrevson. That might tend to incriminate you as to wheth- 
er or not you knew he was a Communist ? 

Senator O’Conor. Is that the reason that you assign ? 

Mr. Wauiacnu. Sir, under the fifth amendment—— 

Senator Frerauson. Is that the reason ? 

Senator Smirxa. That is, because it might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Wartacn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. Did you know Weintraub, David Weintraub? 

Mr. Watiacu. Not personally, no, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Did you know Irving Kaplan ? 

Mr. Watnacnu. No, sir. 

Senator Frravson. Did you ever work for the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Wanuacn. Yes, sir. 

Senator FrrGuson. What capacity ? 

Mr. Waruacnu. Clerk. 

Senator Ferevson. Where and in what division 7 

Mr. Wantacn. Department of Commerce. 

Senator Frereuson. When ? 

Senator Smirn. What did he say? 

Senator O’Conor. Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Warracn. In 19239. 

Senator Frerauson. How long did vou work there ? 

Mr. Watztacn. T am not sure of the exact leneth of time. I think 
it wasabout a year. Icouldn’t say for sure. 

Senator Frrevson. Were you asked a question when you obtained 
that job as to whether or not you were a Communist / 

Mr. Wauiacn. Sir, I decline to answer the question under the fifth 
amendment. 

Senator Smirir. The question there was whether or not you were 
asked the question, not what your answer was. 

Mr. Watiacnu. Sir. on the basis of the fifth amendment-—— 

Senator O’Conor. That isa matter of record: is it not? 

Mr. Waniacnu, I will repeat, sir 





Senator Smiru. [am going to ask the chairman to require him to 
answer that question, whether he was asked the question, not his 
answer, and let us make a test of that, his refusal to answer. We 
will ask that he be cited for contempt. There is a vast difference be- 
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tween his saying “I was not asked the question,” or “I was asked the 
question” and saying what the answer was, because the answer is 
what would tend to incriminate him, not the mere fact that he was 
asked. 

Senator O'Conor. That is correct. 

Mr. Kinoy. In other words, sir, the committee directs the witness 
to answer that question / 

Senator O'Conor. That is right. 

Mr. Wattacu. Sir, 1 don’t remember. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, your counsel just said, “Tell the truth.” 

Mr. Wattacu. That isthe truth, sir, I don’t remember. 

Senator Frrcuson. Where you didn’t even remember before, you 
claimed your constitutional privilege; and now vou tell the committee 
you do not remember, as being the truth. 

Mr. WaLnacn. Sir, | might pot out that in the hysteria of *the 
times, and in the persecution of a good many people, legitimate mat 
ters arise even on such things as memory, and I did not remember, 
and I sought the protection ot the Constitution. 

Senator Smiru. Is that the line of instruction given you by the 
Communist Party, that that is the sort of an answer you are to give, 
make the sort of speech vou are to make in a hearing of this sort 4 

Mr. Wannacu. Sir, on the basis of the fifth amendment I must re 
spectfully decline. 

Senator Smirn. I thought you would. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Wallach, who helped you get your job in the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Watiacu. Nobody. 

Senator Ferouson. Did you vive any references ? 

Mr. WALLACH. Yes, sir. 

Senator FERGUSON. Who were they ? 

Mr. Wantacn. As best I can recall, sir, they were Brig. Gen. Adam 
Richmond, Col. Pinkey G. McElwee, and Col. Tom H. Barrett. 

Senator Frrauson. Had you been in the military service of the 
Crovernment / 

Mr. Wannacn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. What service ? 

Mr. WattacHu. I was withthe Judge Advocate’s office, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. How long were vou with them ? 

Mr. Warttacu. Well, it had not been continuous in one section. It 
was roughly from about the spring of 1941 through—in the spring of 
1941 IT was in one judge advocate’s office at an Army post, and then 
I was sent overseas and I was in another judge advocate’s office. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a Communist during those two periods ? 

Mr. Waunacu. Sir, under the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
I must decline. 

Senator Frrauson. When you left the Army, did vou go with the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Wantacu. Not immediately, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. How long were you, from one to the other ? 

Mr. Wanvacn. I was retired from the Army, I believe it was July 
1945, 

Senator Ferauson, And went tothe United Nations when ( 

Mr. Wantacn. In August 1946. 
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Senator Fercuson. What did you do in that period between leaving 
the Army and going into the United Nations? 

Mr. Watiacn. Sir, under the fifth amendment I must decline to 
answer that question. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you mean to say, that you were hired by the 
United Nations from a job that you held between the Army and the 
time you went in, that you now refuse to answer what the job was 
on the ground it would tend to incriminate you ¢ 

Mr. Wauiacu. Sir, on the basis of the fifth amendment. 

Senator Ferauson. Who hired you? 

Mr. Waxtacn. I don’t—I imagine it was somebody in the Bureau 
of Personnel. I don’t remember any exact name. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you make an application / 

Mr. Wauiacnu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you give any references ? 

Mr. Wauxiacn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Who were they ¢ These people that you gave ¢ 

Mr. Watuacn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you know David Weintraub / 

Mr. Wauriacnu. At that time? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Mr. Watiacn. No, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Did you know Kaplan? Irving Kaplan? 

Mr. Wauiacnu. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Weintraub now / 

Mr. Watnacn. Not personally, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you before the grand jury here in New 
York? 

Mr. Watiacn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Did you give a report to the United Nations 
as to What you were asked and what you answered 

Mr. WaALLACH. Partially, 

Senator Frerevson. Partially? Why did you not give all of it’ 

Mr. Wattacn. Because I felt that there were certain matters which 
affected my constitutional rights. 

Senator Frrevson. On anything that you had claimed your con 
stitutional rights, you did not tell the United Nations? 

Mr. Waunacu. I don’t recall exactly what I did tell them, sir. 

Senator Smirn. In other words, you withheld from the United 
Nations authorities in making your reports information as to mat- 
ters which you thought would tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Waxxacn. I requested further time from United Nations au- 
thorities to consult with counsel and with officers 

Senator Smrru. And did you make a further reply or report to the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Waiacu. I was summarily dismissed. 

Senator Frercuson. Summarily, without trial? 

Mr. Wauxacn. Without trial. 

Senator Frreuson. And this appeal is to try to keep you in, is 
that right? 

Mr. Watiacu. It is to cancel the—— 

Senator FERGUSON. Discharge ? 

Mr. Wauracu. Discharge. 





ee 
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Senator Smiru. Who was the liaison between you and this man 
Bancroft, if anybody was? Who discussed the matter with him and 
then with you? Have you had an intermediary between you? You 
said you did not talk to him. 

Mr. Watiacu. No, sir. 

Senator Smiriv. You are certain of that ? 

Mr. WaALLAcH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. How ean you be certain of that, unless you have 
talked to Bancroft and know that nobody has been to him from you ¢ 

Mr. Waxiacn. I am afraid I don’t understand. 

Senator Smirn. You swore to tell all of the truth now. 

Mr. Wauuacn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. And I asked you if there has been anybody who 
acted as an intermediary between you and Bancroft, and you are 
ositive about that. I ask you how do you know about that if you 
hi aven’t conferred with him and talked to him? 

Mr. Wauiacu. So far as I know, there has been none. 

Senator Fercuson. How long have you known Bancroft ? 

Mr. Wauiacn. I would say on and off since about—well, some time 
after 1947 or 1948. Iam not sure. 

Senator Frreuson. Is he in your department ? 

Mr. WALLACH. The De ‘pe irtment of ¢ ‘onfe rence an id Gener: al Se r'v- 
ices; ves, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You take dictation from him ? 

Mr. Watiacn. No, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Take conferences where he is involved ? 

Mr. Wauiacnu. I don’t recall him having been involved in any con- 
ferences. M: ivbe some years back I think there was a meeting of the 


Security Council in which he was present. Iam sure. 
Senator Fercuson. How much is your salary ? 
Mr. Wattacn. I believe it was $9,000 something gross, and about 


$8,000 net. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you know how many people have been asked 
by the United Nations, working as American citizens, as to whether or 
not they were Communists ? 

Mr. Watiacn. Would vou re peat that, sir? 

Senator FERGUSON. How many people have been a ked by the United 
Nations, who are citizens of the United States, as to whether or not 
they were Communists ? 

Mr. Wattacn. You mean by officials of the United Nations? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Mr. Watiacu. I don’t know, sir. 


Senator Ky RGUSON, ¥ ou do hot know that? 
Mr. Watuacu. No, sir 
Senator SmirH. Do you know whether or not that question is snaps 


at all by United Nations authorities of a person who seeks employm 
the re ¢ 

Mr. Watuacu. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator SmirnH. When you sought employment, did anyone in the 
United Nations ask you whether or not you were a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Watiacn. No one asked me that question. 

Senator Smirn. No one asked that question ? 


Mr. WauLAcnu. No. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Mandel is getting the record 
of Mr. Wallach, the Communist record of Mr. Wallach, I suggest that 
we defer further questioning of him, whether it be tomorrow: or at some 
subsequent session, until Mr. Mandel is about to get some necessary 
records, 

Senator O’Conor. All right. That will be the order, You are 
therefore excused for the time being. 

Mr. Morris. The next witness is Stanley Graze. 

Will you be sworn? 

Senator O’Conor. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give to this subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help vou God ¢ 

Mr. Graze. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF STANLEY GRAZE, NEW YORK, ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL, LEONARD BOUDIN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. What is your full name? 

Mr. Graze. Stanley Graze. 

Mr. Morris. How is that spelled ? 

Mr. Grazr. G-r-a-z-e. 

Mr. Morris. Your address? 

Mr. Graze. 18632 Avon Road. 

Mr. Morris. Are you accompanied by counsel ? 

Mr. Graze. I am. 

Senator O’Conor. Identify yourself. 

Mr. Bounty. Leonard B. Boudin, 76 Beaver Street, New York City. 

Senator O’Conor. What is your employment, Mr. Graze? 

Mr. Grazr. I am a project officer of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance and Administration. 

Senator O’Conor. For how long have you been connected with the 
United Nations ? 

Mr. Graze. A little over 2 years. 

Senator O’Conor. What positions have you held with the inter- 
national organizations, if any? 

| Mr. Grazr. I worked for an economist for a while. 
| Senator O’Conor. Prior to your connection had you been em- 

ie tg? by the United States Government ? 

Mr. Grazr. Yes; I was. 

Senator O’Conor. What department or agency ? 

Mr. Graze. The Treasury Department, War Production Board, 
and the State Department. 

Senator O’Conor. For what period of time had you been holding 
these positions; over what period ? 

Mr. Graze. About June 1941 until August 1943, when I went into 
the Army, and sometime early in 1946 until 1948 when T left. 

Senator O’Conor. And what particular position did you hold with 
the State Department, Treasury, and others? 

Mr. Grazr. I generally held positions as economist with these 
agencies. 

Senator Frravson. Did you ever know whether or not a loyalty 
charge had been filed against you? 
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Mr. Graze. I decline to answer that question on the grounds of the 
privilege of the fifth amendment. 

Senator Ferguson. Even though it was in the United States De- 
partment of State? 

Mr. Grazr. I am sorry ? 

Senator Frrcuson. The loyalty charge in the United States De- 
partment of State, you refuse to answer that ¢ 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer that question ; yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Did you resign / 

Mr. Graze. I resigned voluntarily from the State Department. 

Senator O’Conor. When ? 

Mr. Graze. In May of 1948 or April of 1948. 

Senator Frercuson. How long after that did you get the job here? 

Mr. Graze. Where? 

Senator Frercuson. In the United Nations. 

Mr. Graze. In July 1950. 

Senator ()’Conor. What did you do in the interim ? 

Mr. Graze. I worked in private industry. I went to school for a 
while and taught for a while. 

Senator O’Conor. What was your training prior to your accept- 
ng the position with the Federal Government in the first place # 
What was your background ? 

Mr. GRAZE. I have a bachelor’s degree ana a master’s degree in 
economics and statistics. 

Senator O°Conor. From what institute / 

Mr. Graze. The City College of New York and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Morris. Ave you a brother of Cyril Graze who testified before 
in another subcommittee of the Internal Security Committee this 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Graze. Sir, Cyril Graze is my brother. 

Senator Ferguson. What was your job with the State Department ¢ 

Mr. Graze. Economist. 

Senator Ferguson. In what particular branch ? 

Mr. Graze. I worked in the division for Europe. 

Senator Ferguson. That period was 2 years, you say ¢ 

Mr. Graze. A little more than that. 

Mr. Morris. You are an official in the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration 4 

Mr. Graze. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Do you do any work on the point-4 program of the 
United States State Department ¢ 

Mr. Graze. I have no contact .that I know of with the point-4 
program. I work on the United Nations international technical 
assistance program. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Haldore Hanson? 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Senator Fervuson. Did you know Alger Hiss? 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer for the same reason. 

Senator Frrcuson. Did you know Wadleigh, Julian D. Wadleigh ? 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer for the same reason. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you know Elizabeth Bentley ? 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer for the same reason. 
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Senator Ferevson. Did you know Earl Browder? 

Mr. Graze. I know the name. 

Senator Frrcuson. Did you know him? 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer for the same reason. 
Senator Frrcuson. Did you know the Secretary of State? 
Mr. Graze. I know the name. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you know him? 

Mr. Graze. Did I know him personally ? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Graze. Not that I know of. 


Senator O’Conor. Tam not quite clear on one point. Without going 
into details or any of the bases for any allegations if such were pre- 
ferred against you, was there pending at the time of your resignation 


any charge or charges against you, just as a matter of record ¢ 


It is 


just for a matter of record I am referring to this, not as to any facts. 
Mr. Graze. I think I would like to maintain the previous position I 
had, and that is that I refuse to answer on the grounds of the privilege 


of the fifth amendment. 


Senator O’Conor. Do you mean to say that the mere reference to a 
record or to a charge that, of course, is incorporated in any of the files 
of the State Department, that the mere reference to that would incrim- 


inate you / 


Mr. Graze. In these hysterical times, sir, I am afraid of that. 
Senator Fercuson. I notice that all of vou or most of you say these 


hy sterical times. =o ‘re did you get that ? 


Mr. Graze. That hi: appens to be a conclusion of my own, and I be- 
lieve that activities such as this contribute to the hysteria, because 
here are charges made of communism 1h) all places, and | he lieve that 


t gets people looking under the beds. 


Senator Frreuson. Now, just a minute. We have not made 


any 


harges., What we ar trving to find out is whether or not you people, 


you are one of them, are Communists, whether you have ever 


been 


etive in subversive activities or espionage, where you have worked, 


na wh it Vou have had to do with tlre csatety oft \meriea,. Now, if you 


il] those hyste rical times, when we are fighting commuitism in Korea 
the cold war all over the world. then I don’t know what 
ria 1s. 
Mr. CRAZE. The United States has ex sted for over 150 years with- 
it If proceeding as tl 
Senator Frreauson. But they have not had people that refuse to say 
vhethe ror not they are Communists. be lone ll Yr to the Communist 


ity, or they would not have survived 150 years, 
Mr. Morris. Are you presently engag 
Tnited States? 

Mr. Graze. Has such a charge been made against me? 
Senator O'Conor. Just answer the question. 


aged in espionage against 


} 
the 


Mr. Graze. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 


Mr. Morris. Have you ever in the past engaged in espionage ay 
he United States? 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Mir. Morris. In the event of war between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, would you support the position of the United States? 


wainst 
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Mr. Graze. I would defend the United States against any attacker 
or ageressor. 

Mr. Morris. You used the word “aggressor.” 

Mr. Graze. I was about to say that I could not conceive of a war at 
the present time between the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
as far as I am concerned, I believe that such a war would be the worst 
catastrophe that could occur. 

Senator O’Conor. Suppose it would come ? 

Mr. Graze. I would defend the United States. 

Senator Sarru. If you cannot conceive a war, you think that all 
efforts we are making toward building up our defense are of no 
consequence, and ought not to be done? 

Mr. Graze. I don’t believe that rearmament programs ever solved 
the problems of war. 

Senator Smirn. You do not think we ought to have rearmament ? 

Mr. Grazr. I don’t believe rearmament is the answer. I believe the 
United Nations is the answer. I believe that the answer is that the 
armament commission of the United Nations should solve the problem. 

Senator Smiru. And have that problem solved by people who will 
not say whether they are or are not Communists? That is the sort of 
people you want to have decide that question for America? 

Mr. Graze. I am not passing upon the selection of the United State 
mission. 

Mr. Morrts. Have you ever expressed disapproval of the Soviet 
Union’s army 4 

Mr. Graze. I have never been called upon. 

Senator FERGI SON, Do you now ¢ 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer on the erounds of the privileg ol 
the fifth amendment. 

Senator Ferguson. But you will criticize the size of the Americat 
Army, but you refuse to answer as to whether you are critical of thi 
size of the Russian Army. 

Mr. Graze. I am a citizen of the United States. I have no contro! 
over what happens to the Soviet army. 

Senator Ferauson. Why do you decline to answer? 

Mr. GRAZE. | have ho control over the Pov1iet army. ] ao have, 
asa citizen, the right to comment. 

Mr. Morris. The question was, Have you ever expressed disapprova 
of the Soviet Army? 

Mr. Graze. I decline. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Harry Magdoff? 

Mr. Graze. I decline. 

Mr. Morais. Do you know a man named Victor Perlo? 

Mr. Graze. I decline. 

Senator erat SON, Lee Pressman ? 

Mr. Grazr. I know the name. 

Senator Frerauson. Earl Browder? 

Mr. Graze. I know the name. 

Senator Frreuson. Alger Hiss? 

Mr. Grazr. I know the name. 

Senator Frravuson. Just know the name. 

Senator ( *( ‘onor. Are we to understand that is the extent of vou 
knowledge or acquaintance? , 
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Mr. Graze. I decline to answer on the ground of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Senator O’Conor. I thought you did. That is why I wanted to make 
it clear. You left us under the impression that was all you knew, just 
the name. But it appears there is something else. Do you decline so 
to clear it up? 

Mr. Graze. I decline. 

Senator O'Conor. You have an opportunity now to clear up some 
of the hysteria by showing your loyal Americanism. Do you decline-to 
answer ¢ 

Mr. Graze. I believe I can be the most loyal American by helping 
to preserve the Constitution of the United States. 

Senator O’Conor. But you will not tell us if you are a member of 
an organization that seeks to overthrow this country ¢ 

Mr. Graze. That has to do with my private, personal beliefs. 

Senator Frreuson. You discussed your private, personal beliefs 
about the size of the American Army and defense. 

Mr. Graze. Because I ama citizen of the United States. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you not want to discuss these other 
political matters ¢ 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a publication called the United Nations 
World? 

Mr. Graze. I think I have heard of it. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man who was formerly the editor of the 
United Nations World, named Louis Dolivet ? 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer on the previous grounds. 

Senator Fercuson. Where were you born / 

Mr. Graze. United States. 

Senator FerGuson. Where? 

Mr. Graze. New York City; Manhattan. 

Senator Frercvuson. How long ago? 

Mr. Graze. Thirty-four years ago. 

Senator Frerevson. Youare a graduate of what schools? 

Mr. Graze. City College of New York, and Columbia, and OCS 
inthe Army. 

Senator Fercuson. What rank? 

Mr. Graze. Private, PFC, corporal, second lieutenant. 

Mr. Morris. During that time, were you a member of the Commu- 
nist Party ? 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer on the previous grounds. 

Senator Frrcuson. Were you before the grand jury ? 

Mr. Graze. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Were you asked a question as to whether or not 
vou were a2 Communist ? 
~ Mr. Boupry. T must remind you, Mr. Chairman, that questions con- 
cerning the interrogation of the grand jury are not permitted to be 
asked. 

Senator Frrevson. Some of these people have said that thev went 
and reported to the United Nations. May I point out that the United 
State Attorney is present at this time, or an assistant, excuse me. 

Did vou report tothe United Nations? 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer on the previously given grounds. 
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Senator Frrcuson. I will come back to the question: Were you asked 
before the grand jury as to whether you were or were not a Communist ‘ 

Mr. Boupin. I object to this question on the grounds that this com- 
mittee has no right to fulfill the function of the grand jury. 

Senator Ferauson. Were you ever asked the question as to whether 
or not you were a Communist ? 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer on the grounds of the privilege of 
the fifth amendment. 

Senator Frercuson. That answers the previous question. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Adam Tarn é 

Mr. CIRAZE. I decline to answer for the prey ious reason. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman who was his secretary, named 
Jeanne Picou? 

Mr. Grazr. I decline to answer for the previous reason, 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman, also his secretary, name 
Alfreda Abel ? 

Mr. Graze. I decline for the same reason. 

Mr. Morris. Would you give us a brief description of what services 
you are now performing for the United Nations ? 

Mr. Graze. Lam administrative officer, project officer, for a training 
program which it is hoped will aid the far-eastern countries in expand 
ing and developing their transportation systems. We hope thereby 
to contribute to economic development of tlre far-eastern countries, 
to raise the standards of living, and create prosperity there. 

Senator Smirn. Are you talking about China? 

Mr. Graze. Are you asking for the names of countries involved ¢ 

Senator Smirn. [asked you whether or not you were talking about 
China, 

Mr. Grazr. China is not—the mainland of China is not within our 
program. We cover only Taiwan. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever made a trip abroad ? 

Mr. Graze. While I was in the Army. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you go? 

Mr. Graze. England. 

Mr. Morris. At that time, did you ever make Qn connection \\ ith 
any English Communists / 

Mr. Graze. I decline to answer on the previous grounds. 

Senator Frerat SON. How much work have vou done for the Nation- 
alist Government on Formosa ? 

Mr. Graze. This is the only project in the United Nations with 
which I have been concerned, a technical-assistance project. 

Senator Freravson. For Formosa ? 

Mr. Graze. As far as China is concerned, ves. 

Senator Frrauson. But what have you done? Tlow much money 
has been contributed ? 

Mr. Graze. Again, I must refer to the memorandum prepared by 
the S¢ cretary-General, which limits what I can tell the committee. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you mean that is a secret ? 

Mr. Graze. It is not a secret, so far as I know, but it is official busi- 
ness, and it comes within that, that is limited. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, he is directed to give a job description, 
and I think that very well can come within a job description. 

What have you been doing with respect to that ? 
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Senator O’Conor. There is this point of differentiation between the 
activities of the United Nations, as such, and your job description. 

Mr. Graze. My job description was as I gave it before: that I am 
working on a training program for the railroads of the Far Kast, 
to assist in their development, to aid in the growth of the transporta- 
tion system, and the economy. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you had experience with railroading? 

Mr. Graze. No,sir. My job is administrative. 

Mr. Morris. So you do work on the railroads in Taiwan ? 

Mr. Graze. They are included in the program. 

Senator Frereuson. But you have never had any experience with 
railroads ? 

Mr. GRAZE. No: and that was not required for the job, since the job 
is administratin 

Senator Ferguson. What do you mean, “administrative’ 

Mr. Graze. The organization of the details of the program. This 
program is a trip of leading far-eastern railroad people. ‘They are 
¢ around the werld. 

Senator Ferguson. Who selects them? You? 

Mr. Graze. The selection is made by their governments. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you pass on it; approve it / 

Mr. Graze. I make suggestions; my superiors approve. 

Mr. Boupin. May I suggest this appears to be beyond the job 
deser) ptron, which appears to be a matter of public record, and you 
king the witness to violate an instruction by which he is bound, 
and by which the United Nations is bound under the Immunities Act. 

Senator O'Conon. We are familiar with those, but thus far the 
questions have beer confined to his job-descriptive work. 
sked for a 1Ob description, which is 


7g 


(WO) 


re as 


Mr. Bouptx. You haven't a 

erely a standard form, which, as Government representatives, you 
how 18 a SUN NIAT deseription of the work done. You are now ask 

e actually to tell what work is being done by the United Nations with 

ich the witness is connected. , 

Senator O'Conor. That is not so. It is, up to this point, a pre 

minary que stion as to the modus operandi, as to just how the various 


resentatives are asta ; and which, of course, he hk lV or mi ty not 
i position to testify to, I do not know. His job may make it 
ble for him, without going into any of the detailed information as 
to the activities of the United Nations. 
Mr. Bouprx. Let me watch the examination before I press the 
obic ‘T101 
Mr. Graze. May I have the qi uestion again, ple ase’ 
(Whereupon, the question was read by the reporter.) 
Mr. Graze. I make the suggestions and recommendations. 
Senator O’Conor. That is why I say it has thus far been a question 
of the development of the personnel. 
Mr. Morrts. Who he ha: you get your job in the State Department? 
Mr. Graze. I decline to answer that on the previously given grounds. 
Senator krrevson. And in the United Nations? 
Mr. Graze. I poe es for the same reason. 
Senator Frreuson. So your references are su@h that you decline to 
nswer on the grounds that knowing them or giving them as references 


} 
ou d hneriminiate vou / 


Mr. Graze. I have given my answer, sir. 
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Senator Ferevson. Do you still claim the privilege / 

Mr. Graze. ! claim the privilege of the fifth amendment, yes, sir. 
Mr. Morris. No more questions. 

Senator O'Cenor. 


All right, no further questions, at least for the 
time being. 


Mr. Morris. | suggest that we hear the remaining witnesses we have 


here now In executive session. There are some more, and it would 


be my suggestion that we hear them now in executive session. 
Senator O’Conor. If that 
executive session. 
Mr. Morris. It won't take long, Mr. Chairman. We 
very brief. 


is the case, the committee will go into 


(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., 


the hearing was recessed, and tl} 
conimittee met 1h executive Session. ) 














ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CITIZENS EMPLOYED 
BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1952 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Act AND Ornwer INTERNAL Securtry Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICTARY. 
New York. 

The subcommittee met at 10:45 a. m., pursuant to recess in room 
619, United States Court House, Foley Square, Senator Herbert R. 
O’Conor, member of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Conor and Smith. 

Also present : Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel, and Benjamin 
Mandel, director of research. 

Senator O’Conor. The subcommittee will be in order. 


Sack Harris! Will vou be Swornh. You do solemnly swear that the 
testimor IV Vou ar about to ceive before this paboomamnistes of the Judi 
Clary Committee és the United States Senate shall be the truth. the 


whole truth. and nothing but the truth. so help you God? 


Mr. Harris. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JACK SARGEANT HARRIS, GREAT NECK, N. Y., 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, LEONARD BOUDIN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Senator O'Conor, Will you, for the record, please state your 1 e/ 
Mr. Hares. Jack Sargeant Harris. 
Senator O’Conor. Jack Sargeant Harris. Spelled H-a-? 


Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. And your address ? 

Mr. Harris. 5 Cherry Lane, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Harris, you are represented by counsel 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. And counsel, will you be kind enough for the 
record to identify vourself ¢ 

Mr. Boupry. Leonard B. Boudin, 76 Beaver Street, New York. 

May I preliminarily, without argument, state an objection on the 
record? I object to the proceeding now pi. engaged in on the 
grounds that this witness, as well as other U. N. employees, has recently 
been before the grand jury, and apparently has covered the same 
ground as the examination before this committee, that the United 
States attorney was present vesterday during the examination of 
various witnesses who worked for the U. N., that a hearing has already 
been held in executive session of this witness, and for the reason g’ ven, 
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upon which I need not elaborate, I do not believe that this is a legisla- 
tive function which is being conducted by the committee, nor do I 
believe that the committee has jurisdiction. 

Senator O’Conor. Very good. 

Senator Smirit. May I ask you to enlarge a little bit on the point 
you are making about the United States attorney being present yes- 
terday. Do you think that the committee should have excluded the 
United States attorney from the hearing? Or what is your point 


wbout 1t 4 
Mr. Bounty. I will be glad to tell you what the point is. When 
itnesses are called before a grand jury and they are questioned 
concerning themselves, the grand jury is conducting an investigation 
nto those witnesses. Thev are in effect defendants even though the 


grand jury has not described them as that. But the United States 
attorney and the assistant United States attorney who are present 
it the grand jury session followed the witnesses into the legislative 
hearing room, which this is, and the same subject matter is covered 
n executive session and then is covered in public session. It is per- 
fectly clear to me as a lawyer that a committee is actually exercising 
not a legislative fetection but a judicial function and is attempting 
to carry out the functions of the grand jury, and either the grand 
jury is an arm of the committee or the committee is an arm of the 
erand jury. In either event. it doesn’t seem to me the committee 
has jurisdiction. 

Senator Smiru. What do vou think, in all fairness to the com- 
mittee, what do you think would have been the result if we had said 
we won't let the United States attorney in here, let everybody else 
but not the United States attorney ¢ 

Mr. Bouprx. The exclusion is not significant, but the inclusion is 

onificant. That, taken together with erand jury proceedings and 
the fact that you are covering exactly the same ground covered by 
the grand jury, those are an indication that you are not carrying 
out a legislative program, that you are not see ‘king to furnish informa- 
tiol for. scotalnt lon, but that you are seeking to iuplement the work af 


| orand jury. 

Senator SMITII. You Say that we should have excluded the United 
States attorney and let every other citizen of America who could get 

here but not the United States attorney. 

Mr. Boupin. Your point, Senator, has superficial substance. 

Senator Saarn. That is, in your opinion. 

Mr. Bouprxn. Let me finish, may 

Mir. Morris. I move that that characterization— 

senator SMITH. Let it “oO in. Ithinkthat isa eood way to describe 
this ventleman as to the attitude he is taking. 

Mr. Boupry. I was merely indicating, Mr. Morris, that the Sen- 
itor has made a point which on the surface seems correct, but actual- 
ly it is not. Court decisions have indicated, and some recent ones 
involving the Kefauver committee, on which Senator O’Conor sat, 
that where officials of the State are present at Senate hearings, that 
isan dices tion that any witness appearing before that committee has 
. reasonable apprehension, and for those reasons, at least in one 
case— United States against Levicate—the witnesses charged with eon- 
tempt were acquitted by a United States district court. 
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Senator Smiru. So the way a witness could be accused then, would 
be to get a United States official to come in and be present, and use that 
as an excuse. 

Mr. Boupin. | think if there was any reason for the United States 
attorney being here, it would rest on that side and not here. I have 
had communications in the past with Mr. Lane but I do not remember 
inviting him to be here yesterday. 

Senator O'Conor. Your objection is duly noted. Frankly, we find 
no substance to it whatsoever and for that reason we will proceed 
with the interrogation of the witness. We are fulfilling a distinet 
assignment from the United States Senate. We are not going to be 
retarded by any such objections, which are trivial, to say the least, and 
we are not going to be deterred from fulfilling our duty because the 
grand jury has seen fit, and the very able U nited States attorney has 
seen fit, to discharge their duties. Our duties may run along similar 
lines or they might not. But whatever they are, we are here to fulfill 
ours and to report to the United States Senate, and that we intend 
to do. 

I might say in passing that a number of things have already come 
to our attention which show this situation to be a shocking one, which 
the American public is going to learn through their legislative re pre- 
sentatives and which unquestionably will ¢ all for the attention of the 
United States Senate, legislativewise and otherwise. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Chairman, the United States attorney just 
asked whether or not he shall sit in or will have the permission to sit 
in here. So far as I am concerned, I see no reason, if Mr. Lane, as 
United States attorney, wants to sit in here and listen to what goes on, 
why he does not have the same right both as an official and as a private 
individual citizen. Therefore, as far as I am concerned, I certainly 
see no objection to the United States attorney sitting in here. 

Senator O'Conor. | agree wholeheartedly with the comment just 
made by Senator Smith. I think it eminently proper for the United 
States attorney to be in a public hearing if he so desires. The com 
mittee would not only welcome his presence but if he feels that it is 
pursuant to his duty to be here, we encourage him to do so. He will 
therefore be welcomed and his presence will be approved, if he so 
desires. 

Senator Smiru. And I make the same observation about the counsel 
from the United Nations, because I know he has a legal duty that he 
wishes to perform properly. I see no objection to his being in here. 

Senator O’Conor. As a matter of fact, that is not only correct, but 
the same reasons as assigned for Mr. Lane’s presence would be made, 
and counsel for any other agencies that may be named or may be af 
fected are, of course, welcomed here, as well as counsel for witnesses. 
So this is a public hearing to which the public is invited within the 
a of physical quarters and, of course, no one has a better right to 
be here than the United States attor ney. 

Mr. Morris, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Morris. What is your full name, Mr. Harris ? 

Mr. Harris. Jack Sargeant Harris. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present position in the United Nations? 


25405 52——5 
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Mr. Harris. I am an officer, sir, in the research section of the Divi- 
sion of Trusteeship of the Department of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion for Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Mr. Morris. What is vour technical designation in that division? 
What label do you have? 

Mr. Harris. My label is “senior officer.” 

Mr. Morris. Senior officer. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Are you the first or second officer in that division ? 

Mr. Harris. It is a section, sir. There is a chief of section. I am 
not the chief of the section, 7 am the next officer under the chief of 
section. 

Mr. Morris. How many officials are there under vou in that seetion 

Mr. Harris. I am not quite sure what that question means od 
nically, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Administratively, how many officials take directions 
from you? 

Mr. Harris. I do not know whether that is within my province to 
answer. Perhaps the legal re present: itive of the Secretary-General 
might rep ly whether it is proper for me to ansver, si", 

U pon advice from the le gal represent: itive of jhe Secretary-General 
that it is proper for me to answer— 

Senator SMITH. on a minute, let us get that straightened out. 
I di id not understand that he advised a whether you should or not. 


What his function is is to say that, so far as the United Nations is 
peeaenee it has no objection. Ih gp adh words, as J aparece! pare 
sel for the United Nations Is not appea r here for or r against any- 
body. He is here to take such interest hee eencenl sas he should 


l 


and any questions that are raised. if he can resoly oe he does it. 
I want to make that clear 

I want you, of course, to know and I am sure you do know, Mr. 
“chachter, that this committee has no desire to do anything to reflect 


upon the broad work of the United Nations. Senator O’Conor has 
had much more to do with that from the beginning than I have, because 
[ was not in the Senate. But I do want to draw a very clear distine- 


tion that this is in no sense any effort on the part of the United States 
Senate to impugn the motives of gd of the officials of the United 
Nations or to reflect upon its work, because I think most of us have 
been hopeful that it would bring about a situation that would tend 
toward the peace and stability of the world. 

But I do not think that you should say that he has instructed you 
to answer or he has not instructed you. 

We want you to be sure, Mr. Schachter, that whatever objection 
you want to interpose, you speak out. 

Mr. Scnacurer. Thank you, Mr. Senator. I think you have ex- 
sree it quite correctly. It is not within my province, of course, to 
advise or to instruct the witness here. I merely wanted to make it 
clear in response to his request that the Secretary-General’s order 
regarding testimony would extend to the type of question presented 
to him. 

Senator O’Conor. Now, with that explanation, will you proceed. 

Mr. Harris. Senator, may I have permission to explain my own 
position so that the record will be clear, sir, in respect to this question 
which has been brought up? 





~~ 
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Senator O’Conor. Yes. 

Mr. Harris. I am quite sure the record will show, Senator, that I 
made no attempt to impugn the motives of this committee, that when 
a question was asked me concerning certain information regarding the 
United Nations in which I was of doubt, I referred to the fact that 
the legal representative of the United Nations was here, and I turned 
to him and he indicated to me that there would be no objection if 
I replied to this question. I think the record will show that, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. That does show. So that now you are free to 
proceed. There is no objection that has been interposed by the legal 
representative of the United Nations, and that was the only objection 
you indicated might possibly confront us, and with that removed you 
are free to answer. 

Mr. Harris. May I, sir, ask for the question to be repeated ? 

Mr. Morris. How many officials are there in the Department of 
Trusteeship and Information for Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
subordinate to you administratively ¢ 

Mr. Harris. Administratively—perhaps, sir, I can answer this 
question in another way. 

Mr. Morris. Did you not say there were 10 or 12 people working 
under you, this morning in executive session ¢ 

Mr. Harris. This morning, as I recall, I said there were approxi- 
mately that. There might be 15. 

Mr. Morris. That is all we are trying to find out, Mr. Harris, 
approximately how many people there are working under you. 

Mr. Harris. Technically, sir, it is not correct to say that they 
are working under me. 

Senator O’Conor. Suppose you give us the number and_ then 
explain just what line of seniority you have. 

Mr. Harris. In the line of seniority within the department, sir, I 
have above mea section chief. There are a number 

Mr. Morris. Who is he? 

Mr. Harris. His name is Dr. Heinrich Wiechhoff. 

Senator Smiru. Where is he from? What country is he a native 
of ¢ 

Mr. Harris. He is an American citizen, sir. I don’t think he was 
bornin America. I think he is a naturalized citizen. 

Senator Smiru. That is what I am getting at. Do you know any- 
thing about him? I am not questioning his loyalty and integrity at 
all. I just want to get the identification. 

Mr. Harris. I am not certain where he was born, sir, it might be 
Germany and it might be Austria. 

Senator O'Conor. If you are not certain, just say so and stop there. 

Mr. Morris. Will you describe for the committee the nature of 
your assignment ? 

Mr. Harris. I haven’t replied to the last question, sir. Would you 
like me to continue ? , 

Mr. Morris. Would you reply to it, please? 

Mr. Harris. I am the second man in the section. To the best of 
my recollection, sir, there are approximately 9 to 15 men in the 
section. I am not clear as to the number of men because we work 
on ad hoe assignments throughout the division. That is, we are 
given tasks and the men with whom I may work may not be men with- 
in my own section. The tasks which I may be given to do by my 
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superiors may call only for my work as an individual. It may call 
for my work catia ation with 20, 4, 6, or 8 people. 

Mr. Morris. Would you give us the general nature of your position ¢ 

Mr. Harris. As assistant to the chief of my section, sir, I am re- 
sponsible for either the writing, the preparation, or directing the 
preparation, of papers concerning conditions in the trust territories 
under the international trusteeship system. In addition, I am re- 
sponsible also, and with the chief of my section, for the compilation 
and classification of materials of interest to the trusteeship system and 
to the trust territories. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what are some of the trusteeships that 
you handle in that capacity ? 

Mr. Harris. The trust territories, sir? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Harris. I may be called upon as in fact I have been—sir, at 
this point, I don’t know whether I will—whether I am going contrary 
to the instructions of the Secret: ‘u's General. May | consult ’ ¢ 

enator O’Conor. You are just giving a job dese ription now. 

Mr. Harris. This is going slightly beyond job description, I think, 
sir. But I should like an opinion of the representative of the Sec- 
retary General, if I may, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. ~ are not asked to disclose any confidential 
information. This inquiry is addressed to your job, the performance 
of your own duties. That clearly—as the Secretary General has so 
indicated—is authorized. 

Mr. Bovupry. The ruling is not limited to confidential matters, Sen- 
ator. It refers to official activities. This, of course, is an official 
activity. 

Senator Smrru. As one member of this committee, I want to say 
that I do not acquiesce in the idea that Mr. Trygve Lie has any right 
to limit the activities of the United States Senate when we are trying 
to ferret out disloyalty on American shores, and, therefore, while I 
want to go along and try to work with the gentlemen here from the 
legal department of the United Nations, nevertheless IT am not admit- 
ting that Mr. Trygve Lie or any other official of the United Nations 
has any right to kee pt the Senate of the U nited States from vetting all 
information and full towandtion about any disloyal activities of any 
employee of that organization. So I want to make that statement, 
CO put myse If on the record now. 

Mr. Bo IUDIN, As long as we can ask the questions ot the counsel for 
Mr. Lie, we will draw no implications. We will not assume that you 
are admitting that, Senator. 

Senator O’Conor. Wil! you proc eed. 

Senator Smiru. I do not care whether you make any assumptions 
or not. 

Mr. Harris. At this point in the proceedings—— 

Senator Smirn. Can you not answer the question and let us get 
along here? You have been asked a simple question. 

Mr. Bovupry. Has counsel said it is all right ? 

Senator Smiru. He has interposed no objection. 

Senator O’Conor. Counsel for the United Nations indicates there 
is no objection from that quarter, so proceed. 

Mr. Harris. Sir, I am pleased to proceed. 
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The territories within my responsibility, indeed, sir, are any of the 
trust territories under the international trusteeship system. I have 
been called upon in the past 

Mr Morrts. What are some of those trust territories ? 

Mr. Harris. There are 11 of those trust territories, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what they are? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. In the Pacific they are New Guinea, Western 
Samoa, Nauru, and the American Pacific islands under the trusteeship 
system. 

Mr. Morris. That is four. 

Mr. Harris. Four in the Pacific, sir. In Africa there are seven. 
There is Somaliland under Italian administration. There is Tangan- 
vika, under British administration. Ruandaurundi, under Belgian 
administration. Then there is Cameroun, under French administra- 
tion: Cameroon under British administration. ‘Togwoland, under 
French administration and ‘Togoland under British administration. 
That is the list. 

Mr. Morris. And do Vou specialize in any of those particular ones ¢ 

Mr. Harris. In the sense that I devote more time to one group than 
the other, I think it would be correct to say that I devote more time 
to the African trust territories. 

Mr. Morris. You are an American citizen, are you not ¢ 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you go to school ¢ 

Mr. Harris. I went to public schools in Chicago, Ill., to high school, 
graduated from high school in Chicago, Ill. I went to Northwestern 
University, in Evanston, Il. and to Columbia University in New York 
City. 

Mr. Morris. What degree did you obtain from Columbia Univer 
sity ? 

Mr. Harris. Doctor of philosophy. 

Mr. Morris. Have you worked for the United States Government 
prior to your employment with the United Nations? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what you did for the United States 
Government / 

Mr. Harris. Sir, it is my clear understanding that I have signed 
an agreement with the United States Government to keep my actiy 
ities with the Government during wartime secret. 

Mr. Morris. Well, will you tell us what particular division or 
branch of the Government you worked for ¢ 

Mr. Harris. Yes.sir. | worked for the Office of Strategic Services. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t think the record shows, Mr. Chairman, that 
we were Inquiring into the nature 

Senator O'Conor. No: quite to the contrary. You were not re 
quested to divulge any confidential information or any intimate 
details, but rather just to identify the organization. IT am certainly 
sure there is no reason why you could not have done that. , 

Mr. Morris. In connection with your duties in OSS, what division 
of OSS were you with ? 

Mr. Harris. IT am afraid. sir. that if I refer to the division with 
which I worked, I might be violating the terms of my agreement 
with another arm of the United States Government. 
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Senator O’Conor. In other words, it was of a highly confidential 
nature, are we to understand ? 

Mr. Harris. Well, that is an inference, sir, that you may draw. I 
would like the record to show that T have stated nothing of that nature. 

Senator O’Conor. As I understand, that is the basis for your 
declination to divulge the information—that it was of such a confi- 
dential nature that you do not feel at liberty to do so. 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Then correct it so that we will have the correct 
information, if that is not a correct statement of it. Suppose you 
tell us exactly what it was. 

Mr. Harris. It was secret work, sit 

Senator O’Conor. Secret work. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Were you loyal to the United States at that time? 

Senator O’Conor. There will be no demonstration either of appro- 
val or disapproval from the people who are the guests here and who 
are permitted to be here as aes as they maintain the proper order. 

Mr. Harrrs. Sir, I resent that question. Of course, I was loyal. 

Mr. Morrts. Did you take an oath of loyalty to the United States 
in that particular assignment ? 

Mr. Chairman, I am trying to determine whether this man at the 
time he was occupying this secret position was in fact loyal to the 
United States or whether he was loyal to some other government. 

Were you at that time a member of the Communist Party, Mr. 
Harris? 

Mr. Harris. Sir, I consider that question an invasion of my rights 
as an American citizen. 

Senator O’Conor. The question is certainly not an invasion of 
your rights. Your answer, of course, is for you to make. But it is 
a perfectly proper question to_be eleike whether a man who was 
engaged by the United States Government at a critical period of its 
history, engaged in secret work, was in fact a member of a party 
which was seeking to overthrow the United States Government. That 
is the question. 

Mr. Bouptn. May I state for the record since the witness can only 
answer with respect to his answers, I regard the question as improper. 

Senator O’Conor. We will disregard your objection and proceed. 

Mr. Harris. Sir, I still consider that question as an invasion of 
my rights and I refuse to answer on the basis of the privileges ac- 
corded to me by the Constitution of the United States under the 
first and fifth amendments. 

Senator Smiru. You think it is all right, then, for you to have a 
job in the United States Government and take an oath to support 
that Government and handle confidential work at the same time and 
not be willing to say whether or not you were at that time a Com- 
munist ? 

Mr. Bounty. I don’t think the witness should be required to en- 
gage in a legal or theoretical discussion. You are not asking for any 
facts. You are asking him for his opinion. It seems to me you say 
your opinion when you wr ite a committee report. 

Senator Smrrn. I want to see what he regards his duties to be as 
a citizen. Did you regard that you had any duties as a citizen under 
those circumstances, superior to a foreign government ? 
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Mr. Harris. I don’t understand your question, Senator, 

Senator Smiri. Why do you object to saying whether or not you 
were a Communist at the time you were doing secret work for the 
United States Government in a confidential capacity, why do you 
object to saying that, to giving us the facts? 

Senator O’Conor. The question has been asked of you. The wit- 
ness will answer the question or indicate his refusal to do so, and 
the grounds for it. 

Mr. Harris, Sir, I stand on my rights under the first and fifth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 

Senator O’Conor. On what basis? 

Mr. Harris. I refer specifically now to the fifth amendment of the 
United States, of the Constitution of the United States. 

Senator O’Conor. And what particular reason do you assign? 

Mr. Bouptn. The witness, of course, is not required to give any 
reason, Mr. Senator. 

Senator O’Conor. I understand. You do not desire to amplify on 
that statement at all, as to whether or not the answer might incrim- 
inate you ¢ 

Mr. Bovuptn. The witness is standing on the privilege set forth in 
the fifth amendment. There is only one privilege and that says that 
no person shall be required to bear witness against himself. It is 
upon that that the witness is relying. 

Senator O’Conor. You have heard counsel explain. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Senator O’Conor. Is that your answer? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. That is to say that your answer would constitute 
you as a witness against yourself, that is the reason ? 

Mr. Bounty. In this context of the hearing, with the assistant 
United States attorney here, do you not think so, Senator? 

Senator O’Conor. No; positively not. We are seeking to find out 
whether traitors were engaged on the United States payroll during 
that critical time in history, and so far this hearing has indicated 
that traitors are actively identified with international organizations 
now, which organizations are being supported by the United States 
Government and which American citizens are unworthy that status. 

Mr. Bouprn. Why don’t you inquire of the United States Govern- 
ment which employed this man, to find out whether he didn’t give 
loyal service. ‘That would be the way to conduct an investigation. 

Senator Smiru. That is what we are going to do. 

Senator O’Conor. Do not worry, everything will be covered, but 
we are first trying to ask this man whether he did, and he knows better 
than anybody else. He is now on the payroll of this organization 
to which the United States Government is contributing and he refuses 
to state whether or not he was a member of a party which is seeking to 
overthrow the Government. 

Mr. Bouptn. This man gave loyal service for all of the wartime 
vears, 

Senator O’Conor. We do not take your statement. And you are 
not privileged. Counsel, now let’s have an understanding. You will 
either be allowed to st: iV here or you will be excluded. You are per- 
mitted to represent the man. You are not permitted to give any evi- 
dence. We not only do not desire it, we deny you the right to do it. 
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If you will understand the rights of your profession, you will not seek 
to testify. 

Mr. Boupry. Senator, I understand the rights. 

Senator O’Conor. You are not showing it. 

Mr. Boupryn. Just a moment. 

Senator O’Conor. We are not going to wait a second. You are 
here permitted by the committee to advise the clients, and that is all, 
and henceforth you will obey that or you will be excluded from the 
room. 

Mr. Bovupryn. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman. I submit that rather than take this 
witness’ word for the fact that his work was secret during the war, 
that we he in touch with some responsible official, either Army official 
or Air Force official, or possibly General Donovan, who was the head 
of OSS during the war, and find out as a matter of fact whether or 
not this committee should have that. It is conceivable that there may 
have been some operations going on that should not be brought to the 
heht of day. Before we accept this, let us inquire. 

Senator SMITH. As I understand, ho question has been asked or in 
sisted upon that this man answer anything about any of his confi- 
dential activities. We did ask him whether or not at the time that 
he was employed by the United States Governmen in a most confi 
dential capacity, whether or not at that time he took an oath to be 
loyal to America and whether at that time, whether or not he was a 
member of the Communist Party. 

Now, a man who is in a confidential relationship such as he was, 
not about the work that he did, because we do not have any desire 
to go into that, but whether or not he was in fact. or will say himself, 
a loval employee. If he won’t say he is a loyal employee, what does 
he expect other people to believe al out him ? I do not see why he 
should not answer the question. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Harris 

Mr. Bovuptn. Senator. this witness just pointed out to me that he 
does not remember whether he was asked whether he was a loyal em 
plovee or at least certainly was not given a chance to give an answer to 
that. 

Senator O’Conor. It is apparent to the committee that the witness 
is unwilling to give the information which he has a right to give and 
which is not at all W ithin the scope of the memorandum of Mr. Trvgve 
Lie and which, therefore, he might feel he is precluded from civing. 
As a result, the committee at this time does not desire to hear any 
more from him. if he maintains the position that he has now taken. 
We, however, do intend to pursue our inquiries immediately to ascer 
tain the type of service rendered, whether it was a loyal or whether 
he was disloyal to the Government at the time mentioned. In view 
of his positive refusal to give an outright and frank statement, the 
committee does not desire at this juncture to continue the 
interrogation. 

You will be kept under subpena, and you will now step aside. 

Mr. Harris. May I make a statement, sir? 

Senator O’Conor. We do not desire any more statements from you 
at this minute. You will remain under subpena, however, while 
investigation is going on further today. 
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Mr. Bounty. Is there a question to be addressed to the witness, 
because this witness has so far refused to answer no question except 
the questions relating to political views which were asked him, and, 
except that the witness pointed out to you that the nature of his work 
for the OSS was confidential. Now, if the committee wants to ask 
the witness, wants to press those questions, either of those, I am 
talking specifically about the OSS, then I assume that the witness will 
have to make his decisions on it. 

Senator O’Conor. He has made his decision, and he has stated an 
unwillingness to even characterize his own work as to whether it was 
loyal or disloyal, and he has hedged on it. We therefore do not desire 
to pursue it at this minute and the witness will step aside. 

Mr. Bouprx. Could you allow the witness to make a statement ? 

Senator O’Conor. No: we will call him back and he will make his 
statement. 

Mr. Boupix. Senator—— 

Senator O’Conor. He may be called later today. 

Mr. Bounty. In fairness to the witness, because I know you want 
to be fair here, you recall before you asked the witness whether or not 
he was loyal to the United States Government during the time he was 
with the OSS. ‘Then we went into a series of other questions. The 
witness does wish this opportunity, and I think you will agree, that 
he is entitled to answer it now. 

Senator O’Conor. He will not be given an opportunity. He was 
asked the question, and he has availed himself of his rights. 

Senator SmirH. Let him go. 

Senator O’Conor. Counsel, we are conducting the hearing, and that 
is why we ask you to step aside. 

Mr. Boupin. I will. 

Senator O’Conor. Certainly you will. You will be made to. You 
are going to willingly do it. 

Mr. Bounty. I know that I am under duty, Senator. Do I under- 
stand in your relation with the witness that you will notify me when 
you need him ? 

Senator O'Conor. Exactly so, and it may be later today. 

Mr. Morris. Your phone number is here, is it ? 

oe Boupin. You may call later today, and if our office knows, he 

ill be here within a matter of a half hour. 

Senator O’Conor. Next witness. 

Do vou solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give before 
this subeommittee of the Judici: iry Committee of the United States 
Senate will be the truth. the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help vou God 2 


Mr. Zav. Ido. : 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN ZAP, JAMAICA, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL, MARSHAL PERLIN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Senator O’Conor. Your full name is ¢ 

Mr. Zar. Herman Zap. 

Senator O’Conor. And your address ? 

Mr. Zar. 150-45 Village Road, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Senator O’Conor. And you are represented by counsel ? 
Mr. Zar. That is correct. 
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Senator O’Conor. Will you identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Pertry. Marshal Perlin, 104 East Fortieth Street, New York. 

Mr. Morris. Are you working in the United Nations, Mr. Zap? 

Mr. Zar. I am. 

Mr. Morris. What position do you hold there? 

Mr. Zar. I am a tr aining officer in the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration in the Training Division. 

Mr. Morris. In the Training Division? 

Mr. Zar. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Mr. Van Tassel, who was a witness before 
this committee yesterday ? 

Mr. Zar. He isa colleague of mine in the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. In the Technical Assistance Administration ? 

Mr. Zar. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Give us a brief description of what vour job is at the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Zar. My job is to make the necessary arrangements for an- 
nouncing a training program to governments and then to take nec- 
essary action on all resulting papers which flow from that work. 

Mr. Morris. What is your salary ? 

Mr. Zar. My net salary is approximately $7,500. 

Mr. Morris. What is your gross salary ? 

Mr. Zar. It would be about $8,700, I think. I am not sure. 

Mr. Morris. Do you pay taxes on that salary / 

Mr. Zap. I do, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Is there a refund made to you on the basis of the taxes 
that you paid? 

Mr. Zar. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Who makes the refund ? 

Mr. Zar. The United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. Would you give us a little more complete description 
of what you do in your partic ular job? 

Mr. Zar. Yes. The Training Division is implementing a resolu- 
tion or several resolutions of the General Assembly which is to provide 
facilities for the training of people in underdeveloped countries from 
abroad. The training is provided in the fields of economic develop- 
ment, public and administre ation and social welfare. I personally am 
responsible for the group falling in the economic development field. 
The particular subjects which f: all in this category would be basically 
those dealing with economic and technical subjec ts. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know David Weintraub? 

Mr. Zar. I have seen him in the organization, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know him personally ? 

Mr. Zar. I have met hiin. 

Mr. Morris. You have met him? 

Mr. Zar. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Did you ever talk to him any? Did you ever talk 
to him? 

Mr. Zar. I must have, if I met him. 

Senator Smirn. I do not know. Why do you not tell us whether 
or not you do know Mr. Weintraub or not, and not say “I met him” 
or “I have seen him.” Why do you not say whether or not you know 
him ? 

Mr. Zar. I think I have answered the question. 
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Senator Smiru. Well, will you answer it again ? 
Mr. Zap. [have met him. I mean I am not clear asto—— 
Senator Smirn. Don’t quibble. Don’t let’s quibble here. 

Mr. Perrin. I think he means the definition of what you mean by 
“know.” Know who he is? 

Mr. Morris. You have conversed with him, have you not? 

Mr. Zar. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. How frequently have you conversed with him ? 

Mr. Zap. About two or three times. 

Mr. Morris. What did you discuss in your conversations ¢ 

Mr. Zar. One was the decoration of an apartment which he had 
obtained. 

Mr. Morris. The decoration of an apartment. 

Mr. Zap. That is right. And I honestly can’t recall what the con- 
versation would be. Nothing of any consequence. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, he is a personal friend of yours, you 
discussed the decoration of an apartment. 

Mr. Zar. No; TI wouldn’t put it in those terms. He heard I had 
done a fairly good job on decorating my own. 

Senator Samir. He had been to your apartment, had he? 

Mr. Zar. He had heard that my apartment—— 

Senator Smiru. Had he seen it 

Mr. Zar. I don’t know whether he had or not. I really don’t know. 
No. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Zap, have you ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party ? 

Mr. Zav. I decline to answer that question on the grounds of the 
privileges of the first and fifth amendments. 

Senator O’Conor. Are you now a member of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Zar. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you ever been engaged in espionage ? 

Mr. Zar. No. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you ever been engaged in any subversive 
activity ¢ 

Mr. Zar. I refuse to answer that question on the same grounds. 

Senator O’Conor. Are you now engaged in subversive activity de- 
signed for the overthrow of the Federal Government ? 

“Mr. Zar. I am not. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you ever been engaged ? 

Mr. Zar. I refuse to answer that question on the previous grounds. 

Senator Smiri. What did you do before you went to work for the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Zar. I was working for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, initially. 

Senator Smirn. How long did you work for that Department ? 

Mr. Zar. I would say approximately 3 years. 

Senator SmirH. What did you do before that ? 

Mr. Zap. I worked as an engineer at the AGFA Ansco at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris. Spell that. 

Mr. Zar. Agfa Ansco, A-g-f-a A-n-s-c-o, 

Senator Smirn. How long were you there / 

Mr. Zap. I would say about a year. 

Senator Smrrn. And what did you do before that ? 
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Mr. Zar. I attended Columbia University. 

Senator Smiru. Did you get a degree from Columbia University ? 

Mr. Zar. An M. A. in economics; yes. 

Senator Smirn. This job you had up at Binghamton, that was a 
chemical outfit, was it not ? 

Mr. Zar. Photographic. 

Senator SmirH. That is chemical, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Zap. It is more precise to say photographic. 

Senator Smiru. Were you ac hemist ? 

Mr. Zar. No; I am an engineer, also. I have a degree in engineer- 
ing from New York University. 

Senator Smita. What kind of work were you doing there ? 

Mr. Zar. At Afga Ansco? On production. 

og Situ. And when was that? 

Mr. Zap. I believe it was 1937-38, to the best of my recollection. 

Senator SmirH. Not during wartime’ 

Mr. Zar. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Zap, in the event of a war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, would you support the United States? 

Mr. Zar. I certainly would. 

Mr. Morais. Do you know a woman named Alfreda Abell ? 

Mr. Zar. I believe she was an employee in the United Nations, but I 
wouldn’t say that I know her. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know of a woman named Jeanne Picou ? 

Mr. Zar. I decline to answer that question on the grounds of the 
first and fifth amendments. 

Senator Smirn. That is to say that if you knew her it might incrim- 
inate her? 

Mr. Zar. That that information might be used to try to incriminate 
me, 

Mr. Morrts. What position did Jeanne Picou hold in the United 
Nations? I am asking you whether you know that as a fact and not 
necessarily from any de alings you may or may not have had with her. 

Mr. Zar. I am not sure as to what her position in the organization 
had been. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Adam Tarn? 

Mr. ZAP. No. 

Mr. Morris. You never met Adam Tarn / 

Mr. Zar. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know that Jeanne Picou was Adam Tarn’s 
secretary é 

Mr. re No 

Mr. Morrts. Did you know a man named Louis Dolivet ? 

Mr. ZAP. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know who he was? 

Mr. Zar. No. I still don’t know who he is. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever hear ot the public ation United Nations 
World? 

Mr. Zar. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What is the United Nations World? 

Mr. Zar. It isa publication dealing with subjects arising out of the 
work of the United Nations. 

Mr. Morrts. It has no official connection so far as you know with 
the United Nations? 
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Mr. Zar. As far as I know it has not. 

Mr. Morris. But you do not know a man named Louis Dolivet who 
was the editor of that publication ¢ 

Mr. Zar. No, 1 do not. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in connection with technical assistance, do you 
have any dealings with the United States State Department ¢ 

Mr. Zar. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. Would you describe what they 
mittee, please 

Mr. Zar. Well, in the placement of people from abroad, that 1s, 
when we have processed the papers which have been put forward by 
each government in respect to the candidates, we approach host gov- 
ernments with a request for facilities in the case of the United States, 
the authority with whom we deal is the United States State Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Saaru. What particular division of the State Department ? 

Mr. Zar. The Exchange of Persons Division. Now 
this particular case 

Senator Smiryu. Exchange of persons. Just what do you mean by 
that? Exchange of what sort of persons, who ¢ 

Mr. Zar. The United States, sir, has a very extensive program under 
Mutual Security and point 4. The United States is engaged on a 
bilateral basis with the exchange of persons from abroad, and I think 
most of the operations are centered through the Exchange of Persons 
Division in the State Department. 

Senator Smirn. You mean the students ¢ 

Mr. Zap. That is right, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Ts that all? 

Mr. Zar. It may be more than students. 

Senator SmirH. You mean scientists 

Mr. Zar. That is right. 

Senator Smrru. The United States never gets anybody 
here to help us do anything: do they ¢ 

Mr. Zar. I don’t get the question, 

Senator SMITH. 


are for this com- 


. What we do in 


sent over 


In this exchange of personnel there is nobody 
sent over here from any place else to help America: is there ¢ 

Mr. Zar. It is primarily to give them training. 

Senator Smiriu. To give people from other nations training / 

Mr. Zav. That is correct. 

Senator Smirnu. T just wanted to see if we got 
there. T thought I might be agreeably a or 

Mr. Zar. I think T can answer that. I think an award has been 
made to someone from Alaska, under the fellowship program. And 
there are other requests from the United States for training some of 
the people—— 

Senator Smiru. Well, T won't go into that. Go ahead. 

Senator Zar. You want me to continue on our relationships with 
the State Department ¢ 

Mr. Morris. That is right: yes. 

Mr. Zar. The appropriate papers, the nomination forms, for each 
candidate, are put forward to the State Department with a request 
to provide host. facilities if, of course, it is agreeable to the United 
States Government. The United States Government 
own, decides whether it 


anything out of 


then, on its 
will or will not make the necessary facilities 
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available. That, of course, is a decision which is taken by the United 
States Government independently. At no time does the United 
Nations bring people from abroad on their own without first obtain- 
ing the necessary clearance from the United States Government. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Haldore Hanson ¢ 

Mr. Zar. I do not. 

Mr. Morris. That is a man in the State Department 4 

Mr. Zar. No: I don’t know him. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Zap, does your wife work in the United Nations ¢ 

Mr. Zar. She does. 

Mr. Morris. What position does she hold’ What is her name? 
Marjorie Zap? 

Mr Zar. That is correct. She works in the Office of the Director 
of the Division of Economic Stability and Development. 

Senator O’Conor. How long has she been so engaged ! 

Mr. Zar. I would say ne arly 5 years, as far as I know. 

Senator O’Conor. Is she regularly working now ? 

Mr. Zar. Yes. 

Senator O’Conor. And lias been performing her duties daily ? 

Mr. Zar. With certain e ‘xceptions, she hasn’t been feeling to well. 

Senator O’Conor. But she is still on the payroll? 

Mr. Zar. She is employed; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrts. What is her position ? 

Mr. Zar. She is a research assistant to the Assistant of the Diree- 
tor of that division. 

Mr. Morris. Who is that? 

Mr. Zar. I believe the name is Mr. Varley, Dimitri Varley. 

Mr. Morris. Dimitri Varley. 

Mr. Zar That is correct. 

Mr. Morris Who is his senior officer ? 

Mr. Zar. Mr. Weintraub, David Weintraub. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether, or not your wife has appeared 
before the Federal grand jury? 

Mr. Zar. She has. 

Mr. Morris. She has? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think at this point we might give considera- 
tion to the request that he made in executive session. His wife, Mar- 
jorie Zap, has been subpenaed before this committee, and Mrs. Zap’s 
attorney is present here. 

Senator O’Conor. I understand, if you will pardon me, that counsel 
is not certain that he represents her. 

Mr. Pertin. No; I represent Mrs. Zap. 

Senator O’Conor. If I recall correctly, and I am open to correction, 
you had indicated that she was considering other counsel. 

Mr. Pertin. No; I am sorry. Those were some others that I had 
asked you about. 

Senator O’Conor. You said some others, and I thought you meant 
some other counsel. You meant some other witnesses. 

Mr. Morris. I have some questions that should be addressed to 
Marjorie Zap at this time, in connection with the appearance here of 
Mr. Zap. I wonder if Mrs. Zap is here now. 

Mr. Pertin. No; Mrs. Zap is not here now, and as you may recall in 

executive session I told you that she was not well and had a certificate 
rs the doctor advising that she not be placed under any circum- 
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stances that in any respect may be exciting, as a Senate committee 
hearing could be. 

Senator Smiru. Is she out at her office at the United Nations now ? 

Mr. Peruin, IT don’t know that. But I had discussed it with you 
then and you suggested that she be here at 1:15 or 1:30. At that time 
she will bring a certificate from the doctor and then you are going to 
let me know as to what you are going to decide to do. In accordance 
therewith I left a message in the ofiice, and I imagine she must have 
called in or something in that respect. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if it would be proper at this time, in view of 
the request that was made, in trying to accommodate Mr. Zap, if we 

can ask him with respect to how his wife answered when she appeared 
before the grand jury. 

Mr. Zar. I don’t think that would be proper, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. I do not think, Mr. Morris, that would be 
proper question. 

Mr. Morris. You see, that was asked out of consideration. 

Senator O'Conor. Well, I mean in view of the statement just made 
by counsel, which L agree entirely with, as to the proper understanding. 

Senator Sauru. W e do not know whether Mr. Zap was present with 
his wife in the grand jury room. He may or may not have been. 

Mr. Pertin. They were not together. 

Mr. Morris. But he has testified that he does know she appeared 
before the grand jury. 

Senator O’Conor. ‘That is right, but I don’t think we can go further 
than that at this juncture. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Zap, are you presently a member of the Com- 
munist e 

Mr. Zap. I decline to answer that question on the grounds of the 
first and fifth amendments. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us whether or not you were a member 
of the Communist Party while you held employment in the United 
States Government ? 

Mr. Zar. I have already answered the question which was raised 
previously. 

Senator Smivit. What was your answer to that question ? 

Mr. Zap. I decline to answer that question, because it is an invasion 
of my private rights as an individual of this country. 

Senator Smiru. Do you recall whether or not when you made ap- 
plication to the United States Government for employment you said 
you were not a member of the Communist Party or that you were ? 

Mr. Zar. Well, sir, that is a matter of record. 

Senator Smiru. I am asking you. We do not have the record here. 
I am asking you. 

Mr. Zar. I have just explained to you that I refuse to answer this 
question. 

Senator Smiriz. I do not want an explanation. I want an answer. 

Mr. Peru. I don’t want to interrupt, but I thought he answered 
that question by asserting the privilege. 

Senator O’Conor. No; he did not. Senator Smith’s question is as 
to the simple fact whether or not at the time he was asked the question. 

Mr. Peritn. I thought he asserted the privelege to that question. 
I am sorry. 

Senator O’Conor. Answer the question. 
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Mr. Zar. Would vou please put that question again ? 

Senator Smiru. I asked you whether or not at the time you apphed 
for a job in the United States Government or accepted your job you 
disclosed that you were or that you were not a Communist. to the 
party employing you, whatever agency of the Government it was. 

Mr. Zar. Was that an actual question on the application? I don’t 
remember. I really don’t remember. That was about 12 years ago. I 
really don’t recall. 

Senator Smiru. If you said in an answer to any question on an ap- 
plication blank that you were not a Communist, were vou telling the 
truth then or not? 

Mr. Peruin. I will object to the form, of course. 

Senator O’Conor. It is a per fectly good question. 

Mr. Peru. I gather it is hypothetical, with no—— 

Senator Smiru. In other words, not matter what you said, whether 
you said you were or you were not, you will not say now that you were 
telling the truth / 

Mr. Zap. I frankly can't see the relevance of the question. 

Senator O'Conor. We are not interested im what you see, We are 
not bothered about your opinion as to the relevancy of it. We will 

‘ule on that. You are to answer the question whic +h is Saal of you. 
You have consulted your capable counsel and he is advising you. You 
answer the question. We are not interested in your advice to the 
committee as to the re levancy. 

Senator SmituH. Read the question back to the witness. 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested. ) 

Mr. Zar. I refuse to answer that question on the grounds of the 
first and fifth amendments. 

Mr. O'Conor. Mr. Witness, let me ask you this way, at any time, 
in applications to the Federal Government or in connection with any 
of your pe rformance of your duties, were you ever asked the que ‘stion 
as to membership in the Communist Party. It is nothing that you 
said, now, but Lam asking you whether it isa fact that you were asked 
that question. 

Mr. Zar. I would like to answer that question, but I frankly do not 
know, without having the forms in front of me. You must recall 
that the period vou are discussing Is easily 12 years ago. 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. 

Mr. Zar. And I do not know—— 

Senator O'Conor. Do you want the committee to believe that vou 
do not remember ever having been asked that question / That is the 
only thing we are after. 

Mr. Zap. I do net recall being asked that question. 

Senator O'Conor. Have vou been asked it in connection with any 
of your duties at the United Nations? 

Mr. Zar. No. I have not. 

Senator Smirn. In other words, the United Nations employing 
personnel are not interested in whether Americans who seek employ- 
ment there are or are not Communists, is that your impression 4 So 
far as you knew, that is. I am not asking our friend over there, 
he legal counsel, to express himself. 

Mr. Zar. I don’t know whether I can answer for the Secretary 
General as to what the employment policy is. , 
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Mr. Morris. ‘The Senator asked you as far as you know, Mr. Zap. 
Is the United Nations, as far as you know, interested in learning 
whether or not an individual, United States citizen, working for the 
Secretariat, is or is not a member of the Communist Party’ That is 
directed to your own e xpe ‘rience there, Mr. Zap. 

Mr. Zar. I would like to give you an answer, but I really don’t know 
how I can, beesuse I don’t know what their procedures are. 

Senator Suri“. Do you know whether you were asked the question 
when you applied. 

Mr. Zar. No: I was not. 

Mr. Morris. Did anybody ask you while you were out there whether 
or not you were a Communist / 

Mr. Zar. No: they did not. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know of anyone who ever was asked the 
question when they ge employment out there 

Mr. Zap. I don't. s 

Senator SMITH. sae Do you know whether rou wife was 
asked the question or not when she was employed out there 

Mr. Zap. I can’t answer the question for her. 

Senator SmirH. Were you with her when she was employed ? 

Mr. Zar. She was employed there long before IT was employed. 

Mr. Morris. This question may appear to be repetitious, but we have 
three stages here, one of Mr. Zap’s employment with the United States 
Government, one of his employment with the United Nations, and the 
other his present status. We have asked him whether or not he was a 
member of the Communist Party presently, whether he was a member 
of the Communist Party at the time he was employed by the United 
States Government. 

Were you a member of the Communist Party while vou were em 
ployed by the United Nations? 

Mr. Zap. TL refuse to answer that question on the grounds of the first 
and fifth amendments. 

Senator O'Conor. You have been before the grand jury 4 

Mr. Zar. I have, sir. 

Senator O'Conor. Subsequent to your appearance, was any report 
made by you, or were you interrogated by any representatives of the 
United States mission / 

Mr. Zar. Not the United States mission, sir 

Senator O'Conor. By any official or representative of the Federal 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Zap. Not of the Federal Government, no, sir. But I reported 
to my superior officers in the United Nations. 

Senator O'Conor. As to what transpired ¢ 

Mr. Zar. As to what transpired, ves, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Do you know any Communists now in the employ 
of the United Nations? 

Mr. Zar. I refuse to answer that question on the grounds of the first 
and fifth amendments. 

Senator SmivH. That to answer that question would tend to incrim 
inate you, that is the reason, the basic reason, is it. under the fifth 
amendment ¢ 

Mr. Zar. That is rieht. 
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Senator O’Conor. Now, to amplify Senator Smith’s question, do 
you know any persons presently employed with the United Nations 
who are American nationals, citizens of the United States Govern- 
ment, who are Communists ? 

Mr. Zar. I don't. 

Senator O’'Conor. You do not know / 

Mr. Zar. I don't. 

Senator O’Coner. But you won't answer the question with regard 
to any others? 

Mr. Zap. No. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that Mr. Zap stand by and 
be present when Mrs. Zap makes an appearance this afternoon. 

Senator O'’Conor. Yes. 

Mr. Peruin. But he can leave now / 

Senator O’Conor. That is right, if you will be kind enough to re- 
turn at 1:15, please. 

Mr. Morris. Julia Older Bazer. 

Senator O’Conor. Will you be sworn. Do you solemnly swear the 
testimony you are about to give before this subcommittee of the Judici- 
ary Committee of the U nited States Senate shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Bazer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JULIA OLDER BAZER, NEW YORK, N. Y.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COUNSEL, MORRIS KAPLAN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your full name to the reporter, 

Mrs. Bazer. My name is Julia Older Bazer. 

Mr. Morris. Is Older your maiden name ? 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And you have married a man named Bazer? 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Who is Mr. Bazer ? 

Mrs. Bazer. Irving Bazer. 

Senator O'Conor. And your address ? 

Mrs. Bazer. 601 Kast Twentieth Street. 

Senator O'Conor. And you are represented by counsel ? 

Mr. Karian. Morris Kaplan, 135 Broadway. 

Senator O’Conor. Proceed, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Are you employed at the United Nations, Mrs, Bazer? 

Mrs. Bazer. I am. 

Mr. Morris. What do you do? 

Mrs. Bazer. I am an editor. 

Mr. Morris. What section are you in or what division? 

Mrs. Bazer. I am in the Bureau of Documents and the Editorial 
Control Section. 

Mr. Morris. Are you acquainted with Frank C. Bancroft, who was 
a witness before this committee yesterday ? 

Mrs. Bazer. Yes: I know Mr. Bancroft. 

Mr. Morris. He is in the same division with you, is that right? 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. How far is his office from your office ? 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, the whole section is on one long corridor of the 
building. and I don’t know—there are a few offices in between. 
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Mr. Morris. Well, this committee is trying to find out, Mrs. Bazer, 
how closely your work is related to the work of Mr. Bancroft. Will 
you. to the best of your ability, describe the connection between your 
duties and his? 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, there are a number of editors in the section and 
ve all have different assignments. 

Mr. Morris. What is your assignment ? 

Mrs. Bazer. I review manuscripts that come through for repro- 
duction and prepare reports of the various departments of the United 
Nations for publication. 

fr. Morris. How much money paid you for that work ? 

Mrs. Bazer. My net salary is about $7,300. 

Mr. Morris. What is your gross salary / 

Mrs. Bazer. $9,100. 

Mr. Morris. Do you do any preediting / 

Mrs. Bazer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you describe the general preediting that you cdo 
Mrs. Bazer. Well, actually preediting is the same thing as editing 
but one receives the material before it has been mimeographe d, so that 
one can examine it for quality and occasionally make suggestions 
for mprovements. 

Mr. Morris. When you say quality, will you deseribe what you 
mean by that, Mrs. Bazer? 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, purely technical quality of the writing, and 
presentation. 

Mr. Morris. ‘To what extent are you authorized to make changes in 
documents that come before you ? 

Mrs. Bazer. Iam not authorized to make any changes of substance. 

Mr. Morris. You can make suggestions, however ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. I make suggestions to the department. 

Senator SmirH. Who checks all of the changes that you make, 
anybody? Who checks the changes you make, whether they are of 
substance or not, in ‘wd opinion? Who checks them ? 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, I discuss everything with the department, the 
ofticial—— 

Senator Smitu. Well, I mean the official that checks your work. 

Mrs. Bazer. The official who submitted the manuscript. 

Senator Smitn. Who prepared the manuscript in the first instance ? 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. While you have been doing this work, Mrs. Bazer, 
have you been a member of the Communist Party! ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. I refuse to answer the question on the basis of the first 
and fifth amendments. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I submit that she has claimed the first 
and fifth amendments as the basis for her refusal. Will you make a 
ruling on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator O’Conor. Will you amplify, with advice from counsel, 
just on what specific basis you base your refusal ? 

Mrs. Bazer. I refuse to answer that question on the grounds that 
it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Adam Tarn? 

Mrs. Bazer. Yes, Mr. Tarn was my chief at one time. 
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Mr. Morris. He was the chief in the Documents Control Section, 
is that right ? 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, no. he was not. He was the chief of the edi- 
torial—of my section. 

Mr. Morris. Will you describe precisely what job he had ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. He was the chief editorial control section of the Docu- 
ments Control Division. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was he an American citizen ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. No, he was not. 

Mr. Morris. Did he hold Government employment in the United 
States Government at any time ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. Yes. During the war he was employed by the Office 
of War Information. 

Mr. Morrts. He was employed by the Office of War Information 
and yet it is your testimony, it is your impression, that he was not 
at that time a United States citizen ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. I don’t know what his citizenship was during the war. 
I know that quite recently he returned to Poland. But I don’t believe 
that he was a Polish citizen during the war. I believe he had been in 
exile. I don’t know him well enough to know what his status was. 

Mr. Morris. But he is now in Soviet Poland / 

Mrs. BAZER. He is how in) Poland. 

Mr. Kaptan. I want to make sure you are informed of what the 
witness 

Senator O'Conor. I just wanted to keep things quiet so you could 
inform your client. The witness is free to amplify her statement. 

Mrs. Bazer. I don’t know personally where he is. 

Mr. Morris. You just made the statement a while ago that he is in 
Soviet Poland. 

Mrs. Bazer. Perhaps | — say that 2 years ago I believe he 
returned. He left the United Nations and returned. Where he is 
now, I don’t know. 





Senator O’Conor. Ostensibly for the purpose of going to Poland. 


Since then do you have information / 

Mrs. Bazer. No. I don't. 

Mr. Morris. Do vou know whether he has been a member of the 
Polish delegation at any time ‘ 

Mrs. Bazer. I believe he was one year. 

Mr. Morrts. Do you know whether or not he has written a play 
about the personne] in the United Nations Secretariat / , 

Mrs. Bazer. I don’t know anything about his activities. 

Mr. Morris. Now, could you tell us to what extent you did associate 
with Adam Tarn while he was in that Documents Control Division 7 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, he was my chief, and in the course of my work 
] associated with him. 

Mr. Morris. And you took instructions from him ? 

Mrs. Bazer. Yes, in general. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether or not at that time Adam Tarn 
was a member of the Communist P arty ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know / 

Mrs. Bazer. No. 


Mr. Morris. Did you know a woman named Jeanne Picou ? 
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Mrs. Bazer. 
to incriminate 
Mir. Morris. 
Mrs. Bazer. 


I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might tend 
me. 

Was Jeanne Picou the secretary of Adam Tarn ¢ 

I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 


Senator SMITH. Do you mean to say that just saying whether or 
not she was this man’s secretary would tend to incriminate you! Is 
that what you mean to say ¢ 


Mrs. Bazer. 


Mir. Morris. 
Mrs. Bazer. 


section. 
Mr. Morris. 
Mrs. Bazer. 
Mr. Morris. 
Mrs. Bazer. 
Mir. Morris. 
Mrs. Bazer. 
Mr. Morris. 


That is right. 
Do you know a woman named Alfreda Abell 4 
[ know her slightly. She was a secretary in our 


Was she a secretary of Adam Tarn ¢ 

I think she may have been for a short time. 
Is she still in your section 4 

No. But she was there long after he left. 
She was there long after he left / 

Yes. 


Were you employed by the United States Government 


prior to your work in the United Nations? 


Mrs. Bazer. 
Mr. Morris. 
Mrs. Bazer. 


Yes, I was. 
Where did you work ? 
I worked in the Farm Security Administration of the 


Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Morris. 


Mrs. BAzer. 


late 1938. 
Mr. Mornts. 
time ? 


Mrs. Bazer. 


Mir. Morris. 


Agriculture / 
Mrs. Bazer. 


Mr. Morris. 


Was your next 
Mrs, Bazer. 


When did vou first take employment there / 
I don’t recollect the exact day, but it was probably 


Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 


I must refuse to answer on the same grounds. 
Hlow long did you remain with the Department of 


About 3 years. 
When you terminated your employment there, what 
employment 4 
My next job in the United States Government was in 


the Coordinator of Information office. 


Mr. Morris. 
Mrs. Bazer. 


Mr. Morris. 


time ¢ 
Mrs. Bazer. 


Mr. Morris. 


That is the CLO? 

COL, yes. 

Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 
| refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

How long did you remain in the Office of the Co- 


ordinator of Information / 


Mrs. Bazer. 


I was suspended and then reinstated. The Coordi- 


nator of Information Office had become the Oflice of War Infor- 
mation and I remained in the Office of War Information until some- 


thing like 1943. 


Mr. Morris. 


You say you were suspended, Mrs. Bazer. 


Were ve ru 


suspended in connection with a loyalty hearing? 


Mrs. Bazer. 


I never knew why. There was no e xplanation. 


Senator O’Conor. Did you receive any notification of charges pre- 
ferred against you? 
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oe Bazer. I did not. I requested a hearing and never received 

, but I finally did receive a hearing before the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Senator O’Conor. On what charge ? 

Mrs. Bazer. There was no charge. 

Senator O’Conor. There must have been a charge if there was a 
hearing. 

Mrs. Bazer. I requested the hearing. 

Senator O’Conor. And at the time of the hearing, was there any 
notification given you as to what accusation was made against you or 
what charge was preferred? Just as to the fact, that is. 

Mrs. Bazer. I was told that there were certain suspicions about 
me and they were exonerated. 

Senator O’Conor. As to your loyalty ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. No, some—— 

Senator O’Conor. Suspicions as to what, then / 

Mrs. Bazer. Actually it was a great mystery. I never did know 
what it was. 

Senator O’Conor. Well, suppose you help us to clear up the mystery 
a little bit. Just what information was given to you as to the nature 
of the ¢ harge ? 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, I was told that I was suspended because IT was 
under suspicion. 

oa O’Conor. “e what ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, I don’t recall exactly. 

Senator O’Conor. Now, you want this committee to believe—— 

Mrs. Bazer. Yes, I do. 

Senator O’Conor. When you say that vou were given a hearing 
before the Civil Service Commission and told you were under suspi- 
cion, and you a person drawing a huge salary today and do not 
remember the charges that were against you ? 

Mrs. Bazer. I am sorry, Senator. There are two different points 
there. Nothing was told me before the Civil Service Commission about 
the suspicion at the COI. I had appealed to the Civil Service Com- 
mission for a hearing. And they did not discuss that. But one of 
the witnesses from the Coordinator of Information office came to 
testify, and he said that he had made an investigation and found—— 

Senator O’Conor. Investigation of what? 

Mrs. Bazer. He had made an investigation of charges of that 
suspicion. , 

Senator O’Conor. Suspicion about what ? 

Mrs. Bazer. I think it was about taking documents from the office 
or something like that. 

Senator O’Conor. Secret information from the files? 

Mrs. Bazer. No; not secret information. I think he said that 
there was a suspicion that 

Senator Smirn. They missed some documents taken out of the files 
and somebody accused you of taking them out; is that what it was? 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, either that or taking them home. I am not 
certain. 

Senator Smiru. Well, taking them out of the files. That is what it 
was about, was it not? 

Mrs. Bazer. Something like that. 

Senator Smirn. When was that hearing? 
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Mrs. Bazer. 1942. 

Senator Smirn. What month? 

Mr. Bazer. Do you mean before the Civil Service Commission ? 

Senator Smirn. Yes. 

Mrs. Bazer. Sometime in the summer. 

Senator Smiru. Who did you appear before in the Civil Service 
Conimission ? 

Mrs. Bazer. The Appeals Board. 

Mr. Morris. Had you, as a matter of fact, taken any documents? 

Mrs. Bazer. I had not. 

Senator Smirn. Who was on that Appeals Board? Do you 
remember ? 

Mrs. core The Board of Examiners of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. I don’t remember. Is there a Mr. Kline? 

Senator Smirna. Is Mr. Mathew a member of that Board ? 

Mrs. Bazer. I don’t remember that name. 

Senator Smrru. He was the head man, I think, about that time in the 
Civil Service Examining Board. I may be wrong. 

Mr. Morrts. Did you consult with anyone at that time about those 
hearings? Did you take advice from anyone at that time? 

Mrs. Bazer. Thad a counsel, I think. 

Mr. Morris. Who did you advise with before you retained counsel ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. I don’t recall having advised with any person. 

Mr. Morris. You had no discussion about these difficulties that you 
were running into with anybody ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, that was many years ago. I can’t remember 
them. 

Mr. Morris. Well, yes, but it must have been at a critical time in 
vour life, was it not, when you were brought up on charges in connec- 
tion with your Federal employment ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, I don’t recall now. It is so long ago. 

Mr. Morris. You mean you want the committee to believe that you 

cannot recall what you did when you heard that your loyalty was being 
questioned by the United States Government ? 

Mrs. Bazer. W ell, I went to my superiors and I tried to get a hear- 
ing from the COI. 

‘Mr. Morris. Did anyone advise you to do that ? 

Mrs. Bazer. No, I think that isa normal thing. I knew I had com- 
mitted, done, nothing wrong, I had been a loyal, devoted worker, and 
I wanted to find out what it was all about. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 
time ¢ 

Mrs. Bazrr. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. We are trying to find out whether or not you consulted 
with anybody who was in the Communist Party at that time. 

Mrs. Bazer. No, I did not. 

Mr. Morris. You did not ? 

Mrs. Bazer. No. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman named Josephine Herbst ? 

Mrs. Bazer. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Morris. What position did she hold at the time? 

= Bazer. She was a writer in the Coordinator of Information 
office. 
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Mr. Morris. She subsequently worked for the Office of War Infor- 
mation ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. No. She was cleared as I was by the Civil Service 
Commission, but she didn’t go back into the employment of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. Morris. Did you confer with her at any time about these dif_i- 
culties you were having ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, we were—we both had the same thing happen to 
us. I don’t directly remember, but I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know now whether or not at that time she was a 
member of the Communist Party ? 

Mrs. Bazer. I refuse to answer. 

Senator Smirw. On what ground do you refuse to answer whether 
or not you know whether or not she was a member of the Communist 
Party, not yourself, but whether or not she was? 

Mrs. Bazer. On the grounds of the fifth amendment. 

Senator Smrru. Do you mean to say that you understand the fifth 
amendment protects you from testifying about a third party ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. If that testimony would tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Smiru. Well, then, to say whether or not you knew she was 
a Communist would tend to incriminate you?! 

Mrs. Bazer. | refuse to answer. 

Senator Smiru. Is that the ground upon which you refuse to answer 
that, that it would tend to incriminate you / 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Senator O'Conor. Were you advised by her or did you consult with 
her relative to the ch: arges noainst you at the time, just the fact of 
whether you did or did not ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. | have explained that the same thing happened to her 
that happened to me. 

Senator O’Conor. I didn’t ask you that. Tam asking you the simple 
fact of whether you consulted with her about the charges that were 
leveled against you. 

Mrs. Bazer. I just don’t remember. 

Senator O'Conor. You knew her well / 

Mrs. Bazer. I didn’t know her very well. I met her. 

Senator O'Conor But you were in touch with her at or about that 
time ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Senator O’Conor. And my question is whether you discussed with 
ere 

Mrs. Bazer. Well, » didn’t have any charges then. No charges 
were ever preferred against us, vou see, 

Senator O’Conor. That is, as to the developments which ultimately 
led to your separation 4 

Mrs. Bazer. No, she left Washington soon, and I had counsel 
Washington. Her investigation was completely separate. 

Senator O’Conor. My question is whether you talked with her as to 
your situation. 

Mrs. Bazer. I don’t recall that I did. 

Senator O'Conor. And were you advised by anyone else / 

Mrs. Bazer. I don’t reeall—— 

Mr. Karian. I am afraid that question isn’t too clear in the light 
of previous questions that seemed to have covered the same ground. 
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Senator O’Conor. I think if she is unable to comprehend it, she 
will say so. 

Did you receive any advices from anyone else 

Mrs. Bazer. I received advice only from my attorney. 

Mr. Morris. Who was your attorney / 

Mrs. Bazer. His name was Morris Miller. 

Senator O’Conor. Why did you decline in connection with the pre- 
vious question of Mr. Morris to say whether you had received any 
advices from the Communist Party ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. I didn’t have that answer. 

Senator O’Conor. Did you make any reference at all to any contact 
you had with any member of the Communist Party at or about that 
time? I will ask you the question, then, just to eliminate that previous 
question. Did you have any contact with any member of the Com- 
munist Party at or about the time that the hearing was planned / 

Mrs. Bazer. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever contributed to the publication Soviet 
Russia Today / 

Mrs. Bazer. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Could you tell me this, whether or not an article with 
your name on it ever appeared in the publication Soviet Russia Today 

Mrs. Bazer. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have any knowledge that Soviet Russia Today 
sa Communist public ation ¢ 
Mrs. Bazer. Lrefuse to answer that on the same ground. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us with whom—well, apparently, Mr. 
Chairman, I am going to discontinue the line of questions on that 
subject. , 

Senator Smrru. She accounted for employment how far back ? 

Mr. Morris. Was your first employment with the Department of 
Agriculture ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. That is your first United States employment ? 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do before that? 

Mrs. Bazer. I worked for the Hartford Courant. 

Mr. Morris. Are you a college graduate ? 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. From what college did you graduate ? 

Mrs. Bazer. Wellesley. 

Mr. Morris. While you were at Wellesley College, were you con- 
nected with any Communist activities of any kind? 

Mrs. Bazer. I was not. 

Mr. Morris. You were not. In connection with your work at the 
United Nations, is someone in your position authorized to make 
changes in the official documents of the various delegations? 

Mrs. Bazer. No. 

Mr. Morris. You handle only documents of the secretariat? 

Mrs. Bazrer. Well, some communications from the delegations 
come in and are reproduced but I am not authorized to make any 
changes of substance. If there is a misspelling or typographical— 

Mr. Morris. Can you make any recommendations about changes? 
Mrs. Bazer. On communications from outside sources, that is 
rarely done. It is just on our secretariat documents. 
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Mr. Morris. Yes, but documents do come through your section, 
do they not? 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Documents from the various delegations? 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Documents in fact from the United States delegation ? 

Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know of any situation in the past where some- 
one in your division can make recommendations with respect to the 
form or substance of those documents ? 

Mrs. Bazer. Not to the delegations. If we had any question we 
would call the Department of the Secretary who had ‘submitted the 
document. Delegations never submit documents directly. 

Mr. Morris. What you are saying is that indirectly you have done 
that; is that right? 

Mrs. Bazer. I have never done it. 

Mr. Morris. Not you personally, but your division. 

Mrs. Bazer. No; I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions. 

Senator O’Conor. That will suffice for the present. 

Mr. Morris. Will you stand by for 5 minutes? We may possibly 
have one or two more questions when the research director comes 
back in the room. 

Mrs. Bazer, there are just a few more questions. 

Do you know an organization called the American-Russian Insti- 
tute é 

Mrs. Bazer. I refuse to answer on grounds that it would tend to 
incriminate me. ' 

Mr. Morrts. Have you had associations with the American-Rus- 
sian Institute at a time when you were employed by the United Na- 
tions ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. I refuse to answer for the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether or not, to your knowledge, the 
American-Russian Institute is on the Attorney General’s subversive 
list ? 

Mrs. Bazer. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. I am asking you whether, to your knowledge, that 
particular organization is on the Attorney General’s list. 

Mrs. Bazer. I refuse to answer, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, have you attended a dinner given by the 


American-Russian Institute at the Waldorf-Astoria within the last 


few years? 

Mrs. Bazer. I refuse to answer, on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. When did your employment with the United Nations 
commence ¢ 

Mrs. Bazer. September 1946. 

Mr. Morris. Did you attend a dinner of the American-Russian 


Institute on March 19, 1947, at the Waldorf, under the sponsorship of 


the American-Russian Institute ? 
Mrs. Bazrer. I don’t recall, sir. 


Mr. Morris. But vou will not at the same time tell us whether or 


not you have had any dealings with the American-Russian Institute? 
Mrs. Bazer. That is right. 
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Mr. Morris. Have vou attended any dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in connection with the American-Russian Institute / 

Mrs. Bazer. I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Morris. Well, if you don’t recall any, that is your answer, Mrs 
Bazer? 

Mrs. Bazer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Have you attended any dinner at the Waldorf at about 
that time? 

Mr. Karian. About what time? 

Mr. Morris. 1947. That is at a time subsequent to her employ- 
ment at the United Nations. 

Mrs. Bazer. I don’t recall, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mandel, the research director, ad- 
vises me that he has a dinner list to that effect. 

Senator O’Conor. To what effect ? 

Mr. Morris. To the effect that Julia Older attended a dinner under 
the auspiees of the American-Russian Institute. May that go into 
the record ? 

Senator O’Conor. Well, I think prior to the ruling on it, it should be 
stated whether or not it is listed on the Attorney General’s list. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, have you got a list of organizations on the 
Attorney General's list ? 

Mr. Manne... The American-Russian Institute of New York was 
listed as a subversive organization by Attorney General Tom Clark 
in a letter to the Loyalty Review Board dated April 27, 1949. 

Senator O’Conor. Under those conditions, that notation will be 
made in the record. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t like to labor the point, as it may only be 
incidental. 

Senator O’Conor. Well, T just wanted to require that that founda- 
tion be laid first. But I think it is proper to be admitted under those 
circumstances. 

That concludes the examination at this point. 

The committee will now take a recess until 1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the committee recessed until 1:30 
p.m., the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator O’Conor. Come to order. 

Mrs. Zap? Counsel, it is entirely permissible to have Mr. Zap, 
if you wish. 

Mr. Peruin. No: that is all right. 

Senator O’Conor. Do you solenmly swear the testimony you shall 
vive this subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 


Mrs. Zap. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MARJORIE LICHTENBERG ZAP, JAMAICA, N. Y., 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, MARSHAL PERLIN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Senator O’Conor. Your full name, please. 
Mrs. Zar. Majorie Lichtenberg Zap. 

Senator O’Conor. Mrs. Zap, your residence is? 
Mrs. Zar. 150-45 Village Road, Jamaica. 
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Senator O'Conor. And you are the wife of Mr. Zap. I think, who 
has previously been sworn in the matter. Counsel, will you identify 
yourself, please. 

Mr. Perum. Marshall Perlin, 104 East Fortieth Street. 

Senator O’Conor. And you also represent Mr. Zap ¢ 

Mr. Perurn. That is correct. 

Mr. Morrts. What is your position at the United Nations, Mrs. 
Zap? 

Mrs. Zar. I am an economist. 

Mr. Morris. And what do you do? 

Mrs. Zap. My job is varied. I coordinate the obtaining and dis- 
tribution of documents for the division that I work in, and I prepare 
first drafts of material for the various organs of the United Nations. 
I prepare first drafts and coordinate the preparation of drafts of 
material for, for example, the catalog of economic and social projects 
which describes the studies going on in the division. 

Mr. Morrts. Do you know David Weintraub? 

Mrs. Zar. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Morris... Did he aid you in getting vour employment ¢ 

Mrs. Zar. I don’t think he did. 

Mr. Morrts. You don’t think he did? 

Mrs. Zar. No. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man, a Chinese national, named Hsu 
Sheng Wu? 

Mrs. Zar. I know the names of a number of Wuw’s. 

Mr. Morris. Was there a Mr. Wu who worked in vour office until the 
summer of 1952? 

Mrs. Zar. I think there—there were two Mr. Wu’s in the division. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know the one I am talking about, Hsu-Sheng 
Wu? 

Mrs. Zar. IT don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Was there a Wu who left your office last summer? 

Mrs. Zar. I think there was one, yes. 

Mr. Morris. This Mr. Wu, was he the liaison between the Chinese 
Communist delegation and the United Nations Security Council whe n 
General Wu—vou know General Wu, head of the C hinese Communist 
deleo ition who came over to New Y ork several vears ago 

Mrs. Zar. I know nothing at all about Mr. Wu, other than where 
he sat in the division. 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Zap, have you ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party ? 

Mrs. Zar. I refuse to answer that question under the first and fifth 
amendments to the Constitution on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Senator O’Conor. T would like to ask you the further question as 
to whether at this time vou are a member of the Communist Party. 

Mrs. Zar. I refuse to answer that question also. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Zap’s attorney has asked us if 
we would not have a thorough examination of this witness at this 
time, that she is not particularly well, and he has described in detail 
her condition. May I suggest that we suspend the further examina 
tion of this witness at this time until she is better able to withstand 
a more thoroueh examination ? 
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Senator O’Conor. The committee is willing to do that if the wit- 
ness desires to leave the witness stand under such a cloud as she 
will leave it. ‘That is up to her. 

Mr. Perurn. I will consult with her. 

Senator O’Conor. In other words, so you may understand our 
position, we do not wish to close the door on her making any repre- 
sentations she wishes. We do not desire her or anyone to say she 
was not given an opportunity to clear anything that may be not cleat 
at this time. 

Mr. Peru. And also that you may call her back again. That 
is correct ¢ 

Senator O'Conor. We may or may not. But she now has the op- 
portunity, if she dlesires, after those questions were propounded to 
her, to make any explanation she desires. Does she wish to do so¢ 

Mr. Pertre. She has nothing further to say. 

Senator O’Conor. She does not wish to do so. All right. You are 
excused. 


Morris. Mr. Zap. 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN ZAP, JAMAICA, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL, MARSHAL PERLIN, NEW YORK, N. Y.—Resumed 


Senator O'Conor. Mr. Zap has previously been sworn. 

Mr. Peruin. That is right. 

Senator O'Conor. The oath continues. 

Mr. Pertrn. And my appearance has previously been made. 

Mr. Morrts. Do you know the man we have been talking about, 
Hsu-Sheng Wu‘ 

Mr. ZAP. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Morris. That name means nothing to you at all / 

Mr. Zap. No, it doesn’t. 

Mr. Morris. What United States Government agency did you work 
for 4 

Mr. Zar. The United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Morris. For what period of time did you work there 

Mr. Zar. Three vears, I believe it was. 

Mr. Morris. And terminating with what date / 

Mr. Zar. I believe it was October 1942, when I went into the Army. 

Mr. Morris, You were inthe Army from 1942 until- 

Mr. Zap. Early 1946. 

Mr. Morris. W hat did you do ine arly 1946 until the time you were 
emp — at the United Nations / 

Mr. Zar. I worked in France: I was demobilized in France. 

Mr. Morris. And then you accepted employment there / 

Mr. Zar. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Morris. With what employer / 

Mr. Zar. It is an organization known as Cegos. It is an organiza- 
tion which is equivalent to an employers’ organization which hires 
technical advice, and it is partly subsidized by the Government of 
France. IT was interested in working for that organization in order to 
help reconstruct France. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in that capacity did you have any connection 
with the French Communist Party or any members of the French 
Communist Party ? 
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Mr. Zar. I did not. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the American Communist Party 
at that time / : 

Mr. Zar. I believe I have already answered that question. 

Mr. age 2 Can you answer that now? 

Mr. Zar. I decline to answer that question on the first and fifth 
amendments. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your testimony you did not have any association 
with any members of the French Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Zar. That is correct. 

Senator O'Conor. You have answered previously as to the time 
when Mrs. Zap became connected with the UN as well as concerning 
yourself. Bearing in mind those relative dates—that is what I wish 
to direct your attention to—are you in a position to state to the com- 
mittee whether, prior to the time Mrs. Zap became connected with the 
UN she had been a member of the Communist Party / 

Mr. Zar. I didn’t know Mrs. Zap prior to the UN. 

Senator O’Conor. Then the next question is, since you have known 
her, are you in a position to state she has had any connection with the 
Communist Party, or be a member of it ? 

Mr. Zar. I wouldn't like to testify about my wife, if I may be per- 
mitted not to. 

Senator O’Conor, You do not desire to volunteer any information 
mn that point ? 

Mr. Zar. No, I don’t. 

SS r O’'Conor. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Schimmel. 

Senator O'Conor. Will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear 
that the information you shall give before this subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. ScutimMe.. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HERBERT SCHIMMEL, LEVITTOWN, N. Y. 


Senaor O'Conor. Your full name, please ? 

Mr. ScurmMmev. Herbert Schimmel. 

Senator O°Conor. And, Mr. Schimmel, what is your residence ¢ 

Mr. Scurmmec. 15 Horizon Lane, Levittown, N. Y. 

Senator O’Conor. And for what period of time have you lived 
there / 

Mr. ScuimMen. I think I moved out there in July, a little over a year 
ago. 

Senator O’Conor. Where did you live prior to that? 

Mr. ScurmMeE. In Parkway Village. 

Senator O'Conor. Mr. Morris, will: you proceed, please. 

Mr. Morris. Are you presently employed in the United Nations? 

Mr. Scurmmen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us what your assignment is there 

Mr. Scurmme. I am an economic affairs officer, working on prob- 
lems of economic development in the Division of Economic Stability 
and Development. 

Mr. Morris. Did David Weintraub aid you in employment there? 
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Mr. ScuimMMe. I applied to David Weintraub for a position. He 
at that time told me there was a temporary position. I applied for 
a specific position that I had heard about, and he explained to me 
there were no assurances of any permanent employment. He also 
made no assurances that I would receive that employment. He told 
me to file an application. 

Mr. Morris. When was this? 

Mr. Scuimmeb. I joined the U. N. staff in April 1949, and that 
would be about 3 weeks before that, or 4 weeks. 

Mr. Morris. 1949? 

Mr. Scurmme.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And when did you hear and how did you hear that 
vou had been accepted for employment / 

Mr. ScuiMMet. I received a letter. 

Mr. Morris. Received a letter from whom ? 

Mr. ScuimMen. I don’t remember, sir, 

Mr. Morris. Did Mr. Weintraub write it to you 4 

Mr. Scu1mMeE.L. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. It was somebody in the personnel section ? 

Mr. ScuimMer. Yes, sir. I didn’t know until then, 

Mr. Morris. But you were assigned to Mr. Weintraub’s section. 

Mr. ScuHimMec. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. His division. 

Mr. ScHiMMEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrts. And you are now working under Mr. Weintraub ¢ 

Mr. ScuimMeL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give this committee a brief description of 
what your duties are in that particular job? 

Mr. ScnimMen. I worked particularly on resources studies, that is, 
the problems of better using natural resources for world-wide eco- 
nomic development and raising the living standards. FE worked on 
energy studies; for example, I have worked on an iron ore study. I 
have been making plans for similar work on fertilizers, coal, and 
lignite, 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a Chinese named Hsu-Sheng Wu‘ 

Mr. ScromMen. I know a Mr. Wu who worked for me 

Senator O’Conor. Keep your voice up, please. 

Mr. Scummmen. I know Mr. Wu, who worked for me for 2 or 3 
months last spring. 

Mr. Morris. That is right; up until some time in late spring or 
arly summer of this year. 

Mr. Scuimme. Yes, sir. The exact date is not clear because he 
went on leave for a period of time and so I am not sure as to the 
exact date. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know anything about his nationality ? 

Mr. Scurmmmet. Chinese, as far as I know. 

Mr. Morris. He is Chinese. 

Mr. Scuimmex. Mr. Counsel, can I advise with you for a minute? 

(Mr. Schimmel conferred with Mr. Schachter. ) 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether he is a Chinese Communist 

Mr. ScutmMet. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know whether he is a Chinese Com- 
munist ? 

Mr. Scu1mMeEL. No, sir. 
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Mr. Morris. Do you know where he is now? 

Mr. Scutmomet. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have employment with the United States 
Government prior to your employment with the United Nations? 

Mr. Scurmmet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you work? Will you give us the first date 
of your United States e mployment and trace it down to the time you 
left the United States employment ? 

Mr. ScuimMen. Do you mean beginning from the beginning ? 

Mr. Morris. From the very beginning; that is ght. 

Mr. ScutmMen. Toward the end of 1936, I received work on the 
WPA, national research project. I worked on that through 1941. 

Mr. Morris. Was Mr. WV eintraub associated with you on that par- 
ticular—— 

Mr. Scurmmet. He was the director of that. 

Mr. Morris. He was the director. 

Mr. Scu1mME.L. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did he get you that job? 

Mr. Scutmmet. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. He did not? 

Mr. Scutmmec. I didn’t meet him until after I had been there a 
number of years. He was the top director and I was very low in the 
organization. 

Mr. Morris. So you were there from 1936 to 1941 ? 

Mr. Scuimmen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What was the highest position you held there 

Mr. Scuimmer. Research engineer, economist, at $4,000 a year. 

Mr. Morris. That was your position when you terminated your 
employment / 

Mr. ScoimMen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, during that time were you a member of the 
Communist Party ‘ 

Mr. ScuimMen. I refuse to answer on the grounds of privilege under 
the fifth amendment. 

Senator O’Conor. On what ? 

Mr. ScoimMer, On the grounds of exercising my privilege under 
the fifth amendment. 

Senator O’Conor. As to whether, during that period you were a 
member of the ¢ Communist ane ; 

Mr. Scoimmen. Yes. s 

Mr. Morris. Could you tell me whether or not Mr. Weintraub knew 
at that time whether you were a member of the Communist Party ; that 
is, of course knew or not knew. 

Mr. ScuimMev. I don’t know anything about what Mr. Weintraub 
knew. 

Mr. Morris. The question was whether you know now whether or 
not Mr. Weintraub had any knowledge as to whether or not you were 
at that time a member of the Communist Party! It calls for a par- 
ticular answer. 

Mr. Scuxrmm™er. T am sorry, sir: I don’t understand the question. 
Did he ever tell me that he knew or did IT have any knowledge that he 
ever knew that I might have been 7 

Senator O’Conor. It is a very clear question for a man who has had 
all of the experience that you have had. 
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Mr. Morris. Did you ever attend a Communist meeting with Mr. 
Weintraub? 

Mr. ScuimMe.. I refuse to answer that. 

Senator O’Conor. Let us return to the other question as to whether 
or not you know whether Mr. Weintraub was aware of the fact that 
you were or were not a member of the C ommunist Party. 

Mr. ScuimmMe.. J refuse to answer that on the grounds of self- 
incrimination. 

Mr. Morris. When you left the WPA—— 

Mr. Scuimmer. Mr. Chairman, could I just sketch briefly my 
knowledge and rel: tionships with Mr. Weintraub ? 

Senator O’Conor. Yes, indeed. Go ahead. 

Mr. Scurmmet. I did not meet Mr. Weintraub until several years 
after I had been at the national research project. I don’t believe until 
1940 I ever met him under more than 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. Morris. This is during the pertod 1936 to L941 4 

Mr. ScuimMen. 1936 to about L940. 

Mr. Morus. 1940 7 

Mr. Scrimmet. Yes. In 1940 my supervisor, who was in between 
Mr. Weintraub and myself, left. The only conversations I ever had 
with Mr. Weintraub during that period were about the work and 
luncheon conversations in which I do not recall discussing any politics 
in 149, unless we-—I mean 1939—unless we may have in 1940 dis- 
cussed the election. I don’t ever recall having any kind of political 
discussion with Mr. Weintraub other than the 1940 election in that 
period. My contacts with Mr. Weintraub were limited to having 
lunch with him, and sometimes we would skip lunch, and we would 
play an occasional game of billiards. That is all of my contacts with 
Mr. Weintraub. I do recall somewhere being at his house. The only 
people L recall being present were his wife and my wife. It was a 
minor social engagement. The only time I can place it is in 1940, sir. 
Of course, I didn’t know him at all well until my immediate 
supervisor . 

Mr. Morris. That is, until 1940? 

Mr. ScuimMen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Have you finished that development 4 

Mr. ScuimmMen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. When you terminated your employment in 1941 with 
the WPA what did you next do? 

Mr. Scuimmen. I went to work for a House committee investi- 
gating national defense migration, 

Mr. Morris. Who was the chairman of that committee / 

Mr. Scuimment. Congressman Tolan, of California, who is now 
deceased. 

Mr. Morris. What was the function of that committee ? 

Mr. Scuimmen. They were investigating the factors determining 
the very large migration which was beginning to take place during 
the defense period, 

Mr. Morris. Hlow did you get your employment with that 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Scuimmen. I received a letter from aman whom I had never 
heard of before—— 

Mr. Morris. What was his name ? 
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Mr. Scuimmen. Creekmore Fath. 

Mr. Morris. Spell that. 

Mr. Scuimmen. F-a-t-h. It was a most unusual name and that is 
why I remember it. I met him later. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever meet a man named Robert Lamb 
connection with that work ? 

Mr. Scuimmen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us who Robert Lamb was? 

Mr. Scuimmen. He was the staff director of the committee. I came 
down to see him at that time. 

Mr. Morris. Did he aid you in getting employment ! / 

Mr. Scuraer. I believe he hired me, or the chairman of the com- 
mittee hired me. You know what the arrangement is. But he was 
staff director. 

Mr. Morris. He was the staff director and you say that he was 
responsible 

Mr. Scuimmen. He hired me. 

Mr. Morris. In some manner in your employment ¢ 

Mr. Scumien. Yes, sir; as far as I would know. 

Mr. Morris. Were you at that time a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. ScuimME.. No, sir 

Mr. Morris. You were not then ? 

Mr. ScuimMe., No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That is in 1941 you took that employment; is that 


Mr. Scuim™en. That is rieht: 1941 

Mr. Morris. And at that time you testify now you were not a mem- 
ber of the Communist P arty ¢ 

Mr. Scu1mMMEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Morris. Did you at that time engage in any activity, political 
activity, which was in ene — Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Scurmmen. | don’t recall, s 

Mr. Morris. You don’t recall / 

Mr. ScuimMen. No, sir, 

Mr. Morris. Is there any record that you want to give the com- 
mittee of activity on your part that was against or contrary to the 
workings of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Scurmaen. Sir, I don’t recall engaging in any political ac- 
tivity. I worked for a congressional committee and I stuck to my 
duties there. I don’t—the only political activity I could possibly 
cngage in was voting at that time, as I saw it. 

Senator O’Conor. Who was instrumental in getting you the posi- 
tion with the congressional committee ? 

Mr. Scutmmet. When I came there, I was cross-examined on all of 
the reports I had written, and cross-ex xamined very extensively. They 
wanted someone to work on the reasons why migration was necessary 
or unnecessary. They put me through a 4-hour examination. Ihave 
never gone through anything like that in my life. After that I was 
told do I want the job, and I accepted it. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know aiuan named Charles Kramer ? 

Mr. Scuimmen. I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Have you seen Charles Kramer since 1941? 

Mr. ScutmMet., I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 
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Senator O’Conor. Have you seen him since you became connected 
with the United Nations ¢ 

Mr. ScuimMe.. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this witness about 
his association with Mr. Kramer subsequent to the time of his em- 
ployment with the Tolan committee. I want to restrict this line of 
questioning to that period of time, commencing with the time that he 
was employed by the ‘Tolan committee. 

Senator O’Conor. Until when ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this witness has refused to say whether 
or not he was a member of the Communist Party during the period 
that he was working for the WPA, 1936 to 1941. Now, when we asked 
him if he was a member of. the Communist Party when he was ei- 
ployed by the Tolan committee, he denied that he was a member of 
the Communist Party at that time. 

Senator O’Conor. That is correctly stated, is it? 

Mr. Morris. I want to keep the two areas apart, Senator, and ask 
this witness if he knew Charles Kramer, if he met with Charles 
Kramer subsequent to the time of his employment with the Tolan 
committee. 

Mr. Scuimmen. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the situation, I am 
properly exercising that privilege of not testifying. 

Senator O’Conor. Well, do you claim your privilege in this imme- 
diate connection 4 

Mr. Scuimmen. I claim my privilege, definitely, sir. 

Senator O'Conor. On the ground that to answer the question might 
tend to incriminate you / 

Mr. ScutMMEL. Yes, sir; in view of things I have read. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Coleman Rosenberger ¢ 

Mr. ScuimMen. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Coleman Rosenberger 
subsequent to your employment with the Tolan committee 4 

Mr, Scuimman. Yes, si 

Mr. Morris. You did know him? 

Mr. Scuimmen. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What was the nature of your relationship with Cole- 
man Rosenberger subsequent to your employment with the Tolan 
committee 4 

Mr. Scutumen. He was employed for me. 

Mr. Morris. He worked for you? 

Mr. Scuimmen. All right; look, Mr. Chairman: May I make one 
more statement which was appropriate? I was notified to come before 
this committee at 11:30 last night, and I called counsel of your com- 
mittee, and said that T would like to have the opportunity of engaging 
counsel, I was asked to come without engaging counsel. 

Mr. Morris. You were asked by whom to come without engaging 
counsel ¢ 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the record not to show that because it is 
contrary to the fact. 

Senator O’Conor. I am very confident that would not be the case. 
In every instance, so that yours would be no exception, the committee 
has welcomed counsel to accompany the witness, if the witness so 
desires. So there would be no reason for singling you out and suggest- 
ing that you not have counsel. 
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Now, of course, you were summoned here as a witness and you have 
had an opportunity to avail yourself of your rights, if you desire to 
exercise them. 

Mr. Scuimmew. Mr. Chairman, I would like the counsel to tell the 
committee, if he wishes, what he told me. I will be glad to tell what 
I recall. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this particular witness asked that we 
defer the hearing today until his particular counsel, who is out of town, 
returns to New York. I said we could net make any such arrange- 
ment, that he would have to obtain other counsel. 

Mr. Scutmmen. And you asked me to come up immediately. 

Mr. Morris. I said your presence was required here today. 

Senator O’Conor. The committee not only requested you to come, 
but ordered you to come. 

Mr. Scutmmet. I understand. 

Senator O’Conor. It will be a sorry day in America’s history when 
an American citizen who is supposed to be loyal to the country while 
they are working for an international organization cannot come 
promptly before a Senate committee. 

Mr. ScutmMew. I was prepared, and I just made this explanation. 

Senator O’Conor. You made a lot of explanation as to why you 
should not come, and the suspic ion arises as to why you should hesi- 
tate, if you are a loyal, upstanding citizen, as you ought to be, if you 
are affiliated with the United Nations as an American. And if you 
should not be, you ought to get out of there, and every other traitor 
ought to, if you are in that category. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Leigh Athern ? 

Mr. Scutmmev. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Do you now know a man named Leigh Athern ? 

Mr. ScutmmMe.. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Senator O’Conor. I do not think you need ask the witness any 
further questions, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I then request the Chair that we 
defer further examination of this witness until some other time ? 

Senator O’Conor. I think so. It is very evident to the committee 
that the United Nations is honeycombed with individuals who are 
afraid to testify une quivoe: ally as to whether or not they are members 
of the Communist Party, designed to overthrow the United States 
Government. It is a disgrace to those who take that position, and it 
is the duty of the United States Commission to have them thrown out, 
and the United Nations Secretariat and others ought to get busy and 
be rid of this, because the confidence in the U nited Nations is being 
destroyed as long as this condition keeps on. 

( Applause.) 

Senator O’Conor. The Chair anounced before that there should be 
no demonstration either of approval or disapproval. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Schimmel, have you ever been in the possession of 
any atomic energy secrets ? 

Mr. Scuimme.. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever in the past advocated that the atomic 
bomb be turned over to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Scuimmev. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You have never taken that position ? 
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Mr. Scutmmeu. No, sir. I have only taken the position that an 
agreement with Russia should be secured. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever take the position we should suspend the 
production of atomic bombs pending that international agreement ? 

Mr. ScurmMev. I might have, sir. I don’t recall making that state- 
ment to that effect. But it wouldn’t have been inconsistent with the 
idea of securing the agreement. 

Mr. Morrts. May I continue this line of examination later on, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

Senator O’Conor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. We will try the best we can to give you 48 hours’ notice. 

Senator O’Conor. But we are not through with you by a long sight, 
Mr. Schimmel. I can assure you that. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Svenchansky. 

Mr. SvencHANsKyY. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’'Conor. Will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that 
the testimony you are about to give to this subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the United States Senate shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. SvencHANskKY. I do, sir. 








TESTIMONY OF ALEXANDER H. SVENCHANSKY, JAMAICA, N. Y., 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, LEONARD B. BOUDIN, NEW YORK 
CITY 








Senator O’Conor. Will you kindly state your full name? 

Mr. Svencnansky. Alexander 8. Svenchansky. 

Senator O’Conor. Will you spell the last name ? 

Mr. SVENCHANSKY. S-v-e-n-c-h-a-n-s-k-y. 

Mr. Morris. You are an American citizen ¢ 

Mr. SvencHANSKY. Yes, sir; 1 am. 

Mr. Boupin. Excuse me a second ¢ 

Senator O’Conor. I want to identify him first. 

Your residence ¢ 

Mr. SveNcHANSKY. 144-58 Village Road, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Senator O’Conor. And you are represented by counsel ? 

Mr. Svencuansky. I am represented by counsel. 

Senator O’Conor. Will you identify yourself ? 

Mr. Boupin. Leonard B. Boudin, 76 Beaver Street. New York 5. 

Senator O’Conor. Do you desire to make a point ? 

Mr. Boupin. May I suggest without arguing, and without repeating 
what I said earlier in connection with another witness, merely state 
my objections to the committee proceeding. I need not say anything 
further. 

Senator O’Conor. It will be duly noted that you have not made 
the objection but have proffered the same or similar arguments in 
support of your contention as was made before. 

Mr. Bouptn, Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You are an American citizen? 

Mr. SvENcHANSKY. Yes, sir, I am. 

Mr. Morris. When did you become an American citizen? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Approximately either in 1927 or 1929. 

Mr. Morris. What is your job right now? 
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Mr. Svencnansky. My job in the United Nations is an informa- 
tion officer, a radio officer. I broadcast to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. You broadcast to the Soviet Union ¢ 

Mr. SveNcHANSKY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What salary do you draw? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Around $9,600. 

Mr. Morris. That is your gross or net ? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Gross. 

Mr. Morris. That is your gross? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Svenchansky, how long have you been working 
for the United Nations? 

Mr. SveNCHANSKY. Since October 1946, I believe. 

Mr. Morris. Who helped you in getting your job with the United 
Nations ? 

Mr. SvencHansky. Well, sir, I got myself a job from the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Morris. How did you do it? 

Mr. Svencnuansky. I heard that there are positions open in the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. Who told you? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Well, I read in the papers, and I heard about it. 

Mr. Morris. How did you hear, that is what we would like to 
know. 

Mr. Svencuansky. Well, how do people hear about such things? 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. I am asking you how you heard about that particular 
thing. 

Mr. Svencuansky. There was no particular thing. I heard that 
jobs were more or less obtainable in the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. Whom did you go to when you heard that? When you 
realized that, how did you go about getting your employment? 

Mr. Svencuansky. How did I go about getting it? I refuse to an- 
swer, sir, on the grounds of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. That is the answer that if you answered that ques- 
tion here, if you will tell us whether or not and how you went about 
getting your employment with the United Nations, that your an- 
swer would incriminate you, is that your answer? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Well, under the present state of affairs that 
exist, they might incriminate me. I don’t say _ *y will. That is not 
admission of any kind of guilt whatsoever, sir, but they might be- 
considered as incriminating under the state of effaire that exists to- 
day. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Svenchansky, have you ever been a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Sir, I refuse to answer this question on the 
grounds of the first and fifth amendments. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell me this, Mr. Svenchansky, at the present 
time you say you are broadcasting to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Svencuansky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. While vou are doing that work, are you a member of 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Svencuansky. I refuse to answer, sir, this question on the same 
erounds of the first and fifth amendments. 
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Mr. Morris. That is on the grounds that your answer will incrimin- 
ate you ¢ 

Mr. SveNcHANSKY. It might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Well, did you ever have any Government employment 
before your employment with the United Nations? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Never, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do at that time? What did you do 
before 1946. 

Mr. SvencHansky. Before I got into the United Nations—Do you 
mean immediately before ? 

Mr. Morris. I would like a little background of what you did. 

Mr. Svencuansky. The background i is I was in the United States 
Army. 

Mr. Morris. For how long? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Well, again, about 3 years. 

Mr. Morris. About 3 years. 

Mr. SvencHANSKY. About 3 years. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do in the United States Army ? 

Mr. Svencuansky. In the United States Army I did several things. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us what you did. 

Mr. Svencuansky. The major part of my work was orientation. 

Mr. Morris. You did orient: oo work. 

Mr. SveNCHANSsKy. Yes, sir, I did orientation. 

Mr. Morris. Were you an officer? 

Mr. Svencuansky. No, sir, I was a noncommissioned officer. 

Mr. Morris. And doing orientation work for the Army ? 

Mr. Svencuansky. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. At that time were you a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. SvencHansky. I refuse to answer, sir, on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you assigned? What was your post, your 
Army post? 

Mr. Svencnansky. I had several posts. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us what they were ? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Yes. I can’t name where I took my basic train- 
ing, but after that, because it was some place in the South, I was 
there for rather a short while, then I went to Fairbanks 

Mr. Morris. Fairbanks, Alaska? 

Mr. SvencHaAnsky. That is right, and from Fairbanks, Alaska, I 
was assigned to Tanacross; from Tanacross, I believe, to White Horse; 
White Horse to Great Falls. And I was a sergeant, a buck sergeant. 

Mr. Morris. De you know a man named Harry Gold? 

Mr. Svenciinsky. No, sir; I do not know a man named Harry 
Gold. 

Mr. Morris. After you left the Army, what employment did you 
take ? 

Mr. Svencuansky. After I left the Army, I didn’t have any regular 
employment. { was studying. I was giving Russian—yes, I was 
giving lessons 'n Russian. 

Mr. Morrts. Where did you give those? 

Mr. Svenc oe y. Well, in no schools. Just individuals, individ- 
ually, sir, because I didn’t have any definite—— 

Mr. Dinan WI here did you get your pupils? 

Mr. Svencnnsky. Where did I get my pupils? 
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Mr. Morris. Yes 

Mr. SvencHansky. Well, just from friends, and I really didn’t have 
pupils. Maybe I had one or two pupils. 

Mr. Morris. How did you get money to support yourself ? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Well, first of all, I was taking courses under 
he GI bill of rights, and I was replenishing this by giving some 
lectures in Russian. 

Mr. Morris. Giving lectures in Russian ¢ 

Mr. Svencuansky. Not lectures: teaching. 

Mr. Morrts. What were you doing / 


Mr. Svencuansky. Iam perfectly willing to tell you. 
Mr. Morris. You said only one or two pupils? 
Mr. Svencninsky. That is right. 


Mr. Morrts. Who were they / 

Mr. Svencninsky. Without any saying, I just really do not 
Penn mibe 

Mr. Morris. Tf you had one or two pupils, Mr. Svenchansky, cer- 
{ nly you could tell us who they were. 

Mr. Svencuansxky. One was an old man who went to Florida, and if 
you want to, sir, 1 think I will be able to bring you his name later on, 
but I just don’t remember. I just forget. It was just for a period 
of a month or 2 months, something like that. It was insignificant, 
because I was in a period of flux. 

I also had a job with an oil company for about a month. 

Mr. Morris. What oil company ¢ 

Mr. SveNcCHANSKY. lor about a month. | don’t know, someplace 
in Montana. I went there, and I had the job with them for about 
> weeks, and then I left them because I didn’t like to work there. 

Mr. Morris. How did you support yourself during this time? 

Mr. Svencansky. When I got out of the Army, | got some money 


from the Army to begin with. Then I wast: aking some courses under 
the GI bill of rights, and I was getting some assistance under the 
71 bill of rights. Then I was giving some lessons. 


Mr. Morris. How much money were you getting from these lessons? 

Mr. Svexcuansky. I think I was vettine about $3 an hour, and it 
Was maybe S10 or $12 a week, 

Mr. Morris. How did vou cet money to take the trip out of Mon 
tana § 

Mr. Svencnansky. I had money left—vou know, when you 
discharged from the Army, you get a certain amount of money, 

Mr. Morrts. And you lived on that money from your Army dis- 
charge until you were employed by the United Nations? 

Mr. SVENCHANSKY. No. Then TI also did some translations. 

Mr. Morris. For hom ? 

Mr. Svencuansky. I will'give you their approximate names. I 
don’t know exactly. It is the Soviet Medical Science Magazine, 
medical translations. 

Mr. Morris. How did you get that employment ? 

Mr. Svencnansky. I think I went looking around for different 
kinds of jobs, and I tried every possible way of obt: ining such things. 
So finally. I landed on this thing; if they would give me a translation 

b. I would do it for them. 

Mr. Morris. What kind of broadcasting do you do at the present 
time, Mr. Svenchansky ? 


get 


; 
. 
\ 
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Mr. Svencuansky. The broadcasting I do at the present time are 
official broadcasts of regular United Nations news. 

Mr. Morris. What material do you use? 

Mr. SvencuANsky. Permit me to ask—I don’t really know who the 
gentleman is—Mr, Schachter whether it is all right to answer this 
question. 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Schachter.) 

Mr. SvencHansky. The material that I use, sir, is, first of all, we 
have a central news—a central radio news desk. They prepare for 
us mimeograph copies. Then we use press releases. 

Mr. Morris. Do you compose the material that you broadcast ? 

Mr. SvencHANsky. More or less, yes. 

Mr. Morris. You do? 

Mr. Svencnansky. I mean I don’t write anything. We just more 
or less compose it. 

Mr. Morris. I mean, do you select material that you use on your 
broadcast ? 

Mr. SvencnHansky. We select the materials, yes. Well, you must 
understand, sir, that I am not the only person that works in this 
particular radio section. We have a section chief—— 

Mr. Morris. Who is the section Chief? 

Mr. Svencuansxy. A Soviet citizen, Mr. Alipov, A-l-i-p-o-v. 

Mr. Morris. Does he approve the material that you broadcast? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Yes, sir. He is the Chief, and he approves 
everything that has to be broadcast. 

Mr. Morris. What is the purpose of broadcasting to the Soviet 
Union ? 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Schachter.) 

Mr. Svencuansky. The purpose of broadcasting to the Soviet 
Union is the purpose of broadcasting to any part of the world: to 
inform different countries as to what is being done in the United 
Nations, 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named David Zablodowsky ? 

Mr. Svencuansky. Frankly, I am tempted to say absolutely not; 
but again, I don’t know whether I know him. I don’t remember that 
name. Really, I don’t even know from where—Zablodowsky? I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to see what division of the Secretariat 
this particular section comes under. 

Will you tell me, Mr. Svenchansky, under what division of the 
United Nations your particular work—— 

Mr. Svencuansky. I can tell you. It is the Department of Public 
Information, Radio Division; DPI Radio Division. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like that section of page 29 of 
the volume previously referred to in these hearings, Organization 
of the Secretariat, New York, 1951, dealing with the Radio Divi- 
sion, to be put into the record at this time. 

Senator O’Conor. That portion of the pamphlet just in the middle 
of the page, of page 29, to the end of the subsection noted, the Central 
News Desk. 

Mr. Morris. Under which of these subdivisions does your work 
come ? 

Senator O’Conor. That will be incorporated. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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Rapio Division 
GENERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The general responsibilities of the Division are 
To provide services and facilities to national broadcasting agencies ; 
To direct the operation of the United Nations’ own broadcasting services ; 
To arrange for transcription and broadcasting, in the language of mem- 
ber countries, special documentary programs, talks, interviews, and state- 
ments by members of national delegations. 


THE OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Assists the Assistant Secretary-General of the Department in formulating 
policy in radio broadcasting fields ; 

Plans, directs and coordinates the activities of the Division; 

Arranges for world-wide networks of relays through private and govern- 
mental broadcasting systems ; 

Stimulates production by private and governmental systems of programs on 
the activities of the United Nations. 

The English Language Service performs the following function: 

sroadcasts by short wave to Europe, the Middle East, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Far East, and the Caribbean area. 

The Trans-Pacific Service performs the following function: 

Broadcasts daily to Burma, China, Indonesia, Malaya, Philippines, Thailand, 
Pakistan and other countries of the area. 

The Latin American Service performs the following function: 

Broadcasts to all Latin-American countries. 

The Europe and Middle East Service performs the following function: 

Broadcasts to Denmark, Holland, France, Israel, Russia, Turkey, Ireland, 
Yugoslavia and all Arabic-speaking countries. 


THE CENTRAL NEWS DESK 

Selects and edits material for radio news bulletins for all regions, 

Mr. Svencnansky. Under this Radio Division. 

Mr. Morris. But they have a subdivision of various parts of the 
world. I wonder under which division your particular work comes? 

Mr. Svencuansky. It is the Middle Europe and Middle East 
service. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, the Soviet Union is included under 
those brackets / 

Mr. SvencnHansky. Here it is said, “Russia,” yes. 

Mr. Morris. It doesn’t say “Russia,” does it? 

Mr. SvENcHANSKY. It does, right here, you see [indicating]. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions of this witness. 

Senator O’Conor. That is all. 

( Witness excused.) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Harris. 


TESTIMONY OF JACK SARGEANT HARRIS, GREAT NECK, N. Y., AC- 
COMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, LEONARD BOUDIN, NEW YORK, 
N. Y.—Resumed 


Senator O’Conor. Mr. Harris, will you take a seat? 

Counsel, the witness has been sworn previously and, of course, is 
operating under the same oath as in the previous session. 

Mr. Bocprx. And my objec tion remains, of course ? 

Senator O’Conor. That is right; the same objection remains. 

Just so we may connect up, previously when Mr. Harris was on the 
stand, certain questions were put to him as to whether or not he was 
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a Communist at the time when he was doing secret work for the 
United States Government in a confidential capacity. 

To that question, if our recollection serves us correctly, you declined 
to answer. Is that correct, Mr. Harris? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. As I recollect, I declined to answer on the 
grounds of the first and fifth amendments. 

Senator O’Conor. Then subsequently you were asked something as 
to the nature of the work with OSS? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Now, Mr. Morris, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Morris. Have you had an opportunity to talk over with your 
attorney the extent to which you are prepared to tell this committee 
about the general nature of your assignment with the OSS? 

Mr. Harris. I didn’t discuss that problem with counsel, because in 
my opinion, nothing seemed to have changed since this morning, sir. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you will refuse to tell this committee 
the nature of your work with the Office of Strategic Services during 
the war? Have I properly stated your position ? 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Harris, I think inasmuch as there is some 
difference of opinion as to the exact situation, if you desire to clarify 
it, vou cert: — ought to have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Hareis. Thank you for the opportunity, Senator. 

My saatien is this: I understand my relations ship with the OSS 
during wartime was of a secret nature, and that was my agreement 
with it. That is one arm of the Government. 

Another arm of the Government, sir, today asks me to disclose 
certain things which, in my understanding, are to be held secret by 
this arrangement. 

It isn’t that I am refusing. I am in conflict, sir, and I do not feel 
that I am capable of resolving that conflict. I think that if I were 
pressed to make disclosures, I perhaps would, under protest, and dis- 
claim the responsibility. That is the only reasonable position that I 
can see at the moment, sir. 

Mr. Mernis. And you cannot tell us the general nature of your work ¢ 

Mr. O’Conor. Without divulging any secret information 

Mr. Harris. Other than that it was secret, I don’t think—I don’t 
think that I can, in all good conscience, go further. 

Mr. Morris. Were you an officer in the United States Army ¢ 

Mr. Harris. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr. Mornis. You were a civilian employee of the OSS? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. Morris. And during that time, were you a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Harris. I think I replied to that this morning, sir, that I must 
decline to answer that question on the grounds of my rights under 
the first and fifth amendments of the Constitution. 

Mr. Morrts. You are presently employed at the United Nations? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir, 1am. 

Mr. Morris. What is your gross salary there 

Mr. Harrts. I am not certain what my gross salary is. It is some- 
where between $11,000 and $11,500, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And you described in full your functions, did you not, 
this morning ? 
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Mr. Harris. I referred to my functions. I wouldn’t say [ described 
them in full, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Would you give us a description of what your functions 
are at the United Nations? 

Mr. Harris. As I stated this morning, sir, to the best of my recol- 
lection, I am employed in the Section of Research in the Division of 
Trusteeship in the Department of Trusteeship and Information for 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. My function is either to compile 
research papers or direct the preparation of research papers having 
to do with the international trusteeship system or conditions within 
the trust territories, as directed to by my superiors. 

I am also responsible for the compilation and classification of ma- 
terial for the files for the use of the Section and the Division and the 
Department. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever had any dealings with an organization 
called The Council on African Affairs ? 

Mr. Harris. I must decline to reply to that question, sir, on the 
grounds—under my rights under the first and fifth amendments. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever consulted or taken advice from any 
Communist Party officials before taking your job with the U nited 
Nations? 

Mr. Harris. Sir, I must decline to reply to that on the grounds of 
my privileges under the first and fifth amendments to the Constitution. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I cannot recall whether we have gone 
into this. , 

Did we ask you this morning how you got your job with the United 
Nations ? 

Mr. Harris. In executive session only, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell this committee how you obtained 

Mr. Harris. That is, in my recollection. 

Mr. Morris. Yes; that is right. 

Would you tell this committee how you obtained employment with 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Harris. I made application on a general application form 
sometime during the summer of 1946, 

Mr. Morris. Did you apply for a particular job ? 

Mr. Harris. No, sir: Ididnot. It was a general application. 

Then I was informed, I think sometime in December or January— 
December 1946 or January 1947—to appear for an interview, which 
I did; and I was appointed in February 1947. 

Mr. Morris. Now, who aided you, who were the people who aided 
you in vetting that lob? 

Mr. Harris. As far as I can recall, sir, there was the person who 
interviewed me, and the person who was in a responsible position was 
Dr. Ralph Bunche. 

Mr. Morris. Dr. Bunche aided you in getting your job? 

Mr. Harris. I would assume so, without knowing directly, 

Mr. Morrts. Do you know Mr. David Weintraub? 

Mr. Harrts. I know who he is, sir, certainly. 

Mr. Morris. You have never met him personally ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir; casually. I don’t think I have been with 
him for more than 1 or 2 minutes, except perhaps in the United 
Nations meeting. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Mr. Louis Dolivet? 
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Mr. Harris. I have to decline to answer that question, sir, on the 
grounds of my rights under the first and fifth amendments to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Morris. ‘The committee has no more questions. 

Mr. Harris. Sir, may I ask leave just to make one short statement ? 

Senator O'Conor. Proceed. 

Mar. Harris. That is, to make the record clear 

This morning, I was asked a question, and then a hassle ensued, 
and somehow my reply never came out. But the question asked was 
about my loyalty as an American citizen, 

I want to state clearly and emphatically that I am a loyal American 
citizen, and always have been. 

Senator O’Conor. But you will not state whether you are a 
Communist ‘ 

Mr. Harris. I will stand on my rights under the first and fifth 
amendments to the Constitution on that. 

Senator O'Conor. Off the record. 

(Witness excused. ) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have the question here of Mr. Ban 
croft, who has been directed to come back here today. I think we 
should call him back, because there is a decision that should be made 
today or tomorrow. Do you suggest that we have a recess at this 
point f 

Senator O'Conor. Yes, we will recess for five minutes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Bancroft will be the next witness. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator O'Conor. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Bancroft ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK CARTER BANCROFT, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
COUNSEL, MORRIS KAPLAN, NEW YORK, N. Y.—Resumed 


Senator O'Conor. You have previously been sworn, and counsel is 
with vou today. 

Mr. Morris. IT just have a few questions to put this thing in its 
proper perspective, Senator. 

You are an official of the United Nations, re vou not ¢ 

Mir. Bancrorr. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Morris. And vou hold what position 4 

Mir. Bancrorr. | am an editor in the Documents Control Division. 

Mr. Morris. You know a man named Eugene Wallach, do you not 4 

Mr. Bancrorr. | decline to answer, sir, on the grounds th: at it may 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Monrnis. Have vou ever tried to prevent dismissal of Eugene 
Wallach from employment? That is a general question. 

Do vou mind reading the question bac : to the witness / 

(‘The record was re ad by the reporter. 

Mr JANCROFT. Sir. I respect fully dec a to answer on the grounds 
that it might incriminate me. 

Senator O'Conor. In other words, are we to understand that you 
feel that to answer that question might tend to involve you in criminal 
wrongdoing, and might cause you to be a witness against yourself ? 

Mr. Banc rorr. Yes. sir; that is my intention in so answering. 

Senator Conor. Propoun il the next question. 
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Mr. Morris. Have you ever tried to prevent the discharge of Mr. 
Wallach from his employment in the United Nations / 

Mr. Bancrorr. Isn’t that the question which you just asked me 
previously ? 

Mr. Morris. You mean just now? 

Mr. Bancrorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. No. 

Mr. Kaptan. May I suggest that we read back the previous question ? 

Senator O’Conor. Read it back. 

(‘The record was read by the reporter.) 

Senator O’Conor. There is a clear distinction between the two 
questions. 

Mr. Kaptan. Yes, there is. 

Mr. Bancrorr. I respectively decline to answer on the grounds it 
might incriminate me, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Is Mr. Wallach here? Is Mr. Eugene Wallach here ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Wallach is not here now. 

That will conclude the examination of the witness at the present 
time 

Mr. Morris. It is concluded. 

You will stay under subpena, though. 

Senator O°Conor. I meant to conclude it for the day’s session. 

Mr. Kaptan. Will we expect Mr. Morris to contact my office when 
he wants him back again ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Yes. I will try to give you as much notice as I can. 

(Witness temporarily excused.) 

Senator O'Conor. That will conclude the testimony for today. The 
committee will resume it hearings at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning in 
this room. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., Wednes- 
d rv. 4 tol er 15. L952. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1952 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Act AND OTHER INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N. Y. 

The subcommitee met at 10:35 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 619, 
United States Court House, Foley Square, Senator Herbert R. 
O’Conor, member of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Senator O’Conor. 

Also present: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel, and Benjamin 
Mandel, director of research. 

Senator O’Conor. Come to order, please. 

Mr. Morris. Is Jane Reed in the courtroom now ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Eldridge. 

Senator O’Conor. Would you raise your right hand and be sworn. 
Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give before 
this subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the United States 
Senate shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
<0 help you God? 

Mrs. Evprivce. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. DOROTHY HOPE TISDALE ELDRIDGE, JAMAICA, 
N. Y., ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, LEONARD BOUDIN, NEW YORK, 
a. k, 


Senator O’Conor. Will you kindly state your full name. 

Mrs. Exvpripce. Dorothy Hope Tisdale Eldridge. 

Senator O’Conor. We are gong to ask you to be just a little bit more 
distinet so that all may get clearly your name. Dorothy Hope 

Mrs. Exvpripcr. Tisdale Eldridge. -]-d-r-i-d-g-e; yes. 

Senator O’Conor. And your residence ? 

Mrs. Exvpringr. 15043 Village Road, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Senator O’Conor. You are represented by counsel this morning, 
and, just for the purpose of the record, will you state the name of your 
counsel ? 

Mrs. Evprivee. Mr. Leonard Boudin. 

Mr. Morris. Are you presently employed at the United Nations, 
Mrs. Eldridge ? 

Mrs. Evprince. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. What do you do at the United Nations? 

Mrs. Expripcr. I am a statistician. 

Mr. Morris. In what division are you? 

Mrs. Evpripce. In the statistical office. 

Mr. Morris. And would you explain or describe your duties to this 
committee ? 

Mrs. Exvpriper. Mainly I am editor of the Demographic Yearbook 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. Editor of the Demographic Yearbook. Will you tell 
this committee what the Demographic Yearbook is ¢ 

Mrs. Exprivee. It is a compilation of international statistics of 
population and vital statistics. 

Mr. Morrts. Are you one of many editors or are you the principal 
editor ? 

Mrs. Exvprincr. I am the editor. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, there is one editor. 

Mrs. Expripgr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. How long have you held that position, Mrs. Eldridge? 

Mrs. Evpriper. For about 2% years. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do prior to that / 

Mrs. Evprinegr. I was a statistician with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you hold that job? 

Mrs. Evpripée. Two years. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present salary ? 

Mrs. Evprince. It is something like $10,200 gross. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do before you had the second position 
that you described / 

Mrs. Expringe. I was a population analyst at the United States 

sureau of the Census. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you hold that position / 

Mrs. Evpripcz. From December 1942 until June 1947. 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain that particular employment, the 
last one you described ? 

Mrs. Expeiper. I was asked to take over the work in population. 

Mr. Morris. Asked by whom? 

Mrs. Evorince. By the Chief of the Statistics Division of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

Mr. Morris. Well, I mean, that is to work in the United Nations, 
isn’t it? 

Mrs. Evpriver. It is work in the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. You were asked by the chief of that organization to 
come, to leave your job with the United States Bureau, to go into the 
United Nations? 

Mrs. Exprincge. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What is his name? 

Mrs. Evpripce. Dr. Conrad Taeuber. 

Mr. Morris. Do you mind spelling that ? 

Mrs. Evprincr. T-a-e-u-b-e-r. 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain employment with the United 
States Census Bureau ? 

Mrs. Exorince. I apphed in the winter of 1942, T think. 

Mr. Morris. You applied through whom ? 
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Mrs. Evprince. I filled out a civil-service application form. 

Mr. Morris. Did you consult with anyone before you did that ¢ 

Mrs. Exprivce. I don’t remember that I did. 

Mr. Morris. What position did you have before you worked for 
the United States Census Bureau ¢ 

Mrs. Evpringe. I was a graduate student at the University of North 
Carolina, at Chapel Hill. While I was there I was—I held a Rosen 
wald Fellowship. 

Mr. Morris. Rosenwald Fellowship / 

Mrs. Evprincr. Yes. I was on the State staff of the North Carolina 
WPA, in the field of recreation. I was a research assistant during 
the fall of 1942, at the university, in the department of sociology, until 
[ received an offer from the Census Bureau and accepted it. 

Mr. Morris. Who extended that offer ? 

Mrs. Evprince. Well, I am not—the Census Bureau did. 

Mr. Morris. Who in the Census Bureau, what individual in the 
Census Bureau / 

Mrs. Evprince. I] don't remember that it was an individual. I think 
it Was a formal communication from the personnel office of the Census 
Bureau. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know it was coming ¢ 

Mrs. Exprmecr. Thad been there for interviews and I had talked 
to various people. 

Senator O’Conor. Had you previously made application / 

Mrs. Evpringe. Yes. 

Senator O'Conor. And as a result of your application, the personal 
interviews followed ? 

Mrs. Evprince. Yes. 

Senator O’Conor. And then subsequently the offer was transmitted / 

Mrs. Evprincr. Yes. 

Mr. Morrts. When did you first start your work at Chapel Hill / 
What was the year / 

Mrs. Evprincr. The fall of 1936 

Mr. Morris. So you were there from 1936 to 1942. In the fall of 
1936 at Chapel Hill were you at that time a member of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mrs. Evpriner. I must refuse to answer that question on the grounds 
of my privileges under the first amendment, and I also refuse because 
of my wholehearted belief in the eternal importance of the principles 
embodied in the first amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, will you make a ruling on that claim of 
privilege? 

Senator O'Conor. I think you might go a little further before there 
is definitely a ruling on that question, if you have other questions along 
that line, and if you are to pursue that line of inquiry. 

Mr. Morris. Do you make a claim to privilege under any other pro- 
vision of the Constitution other than the first amendment ? 

Mrs. Expriper. And the fifth. 

Mr. Morris. And the fifth. 

Mrs. Evprince. I mentioned the fifth. 

Senator O’Conor. You had not previously mentioned the fifth. 

Mrs. Expringe. I believe you will find it in the record. 


25408—52-—-—S 
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Mr. Morris. When you received your Rosenwald Fellowship, were 
you at that time a member of the Communist Party? 

Mrs. Exprince. I must refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris. When you worked for the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration were you a member of the C ommunist Party at “that time? 

Mrs. Expringe.. I must refuse again on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. When you were a research assistant in the fall of 1942 
at Chapel Hill, were you at that time a member of the Communist 
Party ¢ 

Mrs. Expringr. I must refuse on the same ground. 

Mr. Morris. What position did you hold before 1938? What did 

you do at that time? 

Mrs. Evpriper. I was a professor of physical education at the Wom- 
an’s College at the University of North Carolina. 

Mr. Morris. For what period of time? 

Mrs. Expriper. For 11 years, starting in the fall of 1927. 

Mr. Morris. What university did you graduate from ¢ 

Mrs. Evprince. Barnard College of Columbia. 

Mr. Morris. What year did you graduate / 

Mrs. Exvpriper. 1925. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party when you 
were at Barnard? 

Mrs. Evpringe. I must refuse to answer on the grounds of my privi- 
leges under the fifth and first amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party while 
you were a teacher at Ch: apel Hill during the period 1927-38 

Mrs. Evpripge. I must refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the C ommunist Party when you 
worked for the U nited States Census Bureau / 

Mrs. Evpringe. 1 refuse on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. When you worked for the FAQ—those are the initials 
for the subdivision of the United Nations that you worked with——— 

Mrs. Expripge. It is a specialized agency. 

Mr. Morrts. bs 1t popularly known as the FAO? 

Mrs. Evprincr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party during 
that period ¢ 

Mrs. Evpriper. I] must refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds, the fir st and the fifth amendments. 

Mr. Mos nis. Were you a member of the Communist Party while you 
were editor of the Demographic—what was the name of that? 

Mrs. Exprince. The Yearbook. 

Mr. Morris. The Yearbook. 

Mrs. Exvprincz. J must refuse on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Are you presently a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mrs. ELpripe¢r. I guess that is answered, because I am still editor of 
the Demogr: 7. Ye arbook. 

Mr. Morris. That is, making particular reference to this present 
dime. 

Senator O’'Conor. And your response is? 

Mrs. Exprmear. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Senator O’Conor. What grounds? 
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Mrs. Evpriwwér. The grounds of the first, my privileges under the 
first and fifth amendments. 

Senator O’Conor. And included in that assignment of reason is the 
fact that to answer would tend to incriminate you or cause you to be 
a Witness against yourself / 

Mrs. Evpriper. Yes. 

Senator O'Conor. Mrs. Eldridge, the reason that these questions 
have been propounded to you in this detail, and with your able counsel 
here, so that you may understand our attitude, it is the intention of 
ihe subcominittee not to permit you to claim or to avail of such privi- 
lege under the first amendment, but that of course you do have the 

right to refuse to answer if you claim the privilege under the fifth. 

Mrs. Exprivoer. Yes, I understand that. 

Senator O'Conor. That is why I asked you specifically whether or 
not your refuse! was based on your contention that to answer might 
tend to Incriminaty you or to cause you to be a witness against your 
self. You do understand 4 

Mrs. Evpriner. [ understand. 

Senator O'Conor. And having been so advised, you do persist in 

our refusal to answer on that basis. 

Now, about auswering that, you may, of course, consult your counsel. 

(The witness conferred with her counsel.) 

Mrs. Exprince. | would just like to make it perfectly clear that 
Inv main preoccupation is with the privileges that accrue to me under 
the first, and to all American people, under the first amendment, but 
| also believe firmly in the protection to me that accrues under the 
hfth amendment. 

Senator O'Conor. Isee. But regardless of the sequence, is it a fact 
that you do stand upon your refusal to answer on the basis that to 
give answers would tend to incriminate you or to cause you to be a 
Witness against yourself / 

Mrs. ELpripcr. Yes. When I don’t know what might incriminate 

e, it seems to me that I should invoke that amendment. 

Senator O’Conor. And you do so invoke it 4 

Mrs. Exvprincr. And I do so invoke it. 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Eldridge, were you in Washington, D. C., in the 
year 1944? 

Mrs. Expringr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What were you doing in 1944? Were you then with 
the Census Bureau ¢ 

Mr. Evprince. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. During that period were you connected with the 
Washington Bookshop Association ? 

Mrs. ‘Evprince. I must refuse to answer on the grounds of my 
privileges under the fifth and first amendments. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of a unit of the Communist 
Party in Chapel Hill, N. C. in 1942? 

Mrs. Exvpripce. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Were you connected with a publication called L’unita 
del Popolo? ; 

Mrs. Expriper. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. You will not tell this committee whether or not you 
were ever associated with that Italian language paper that is pub- 
lished in New York City? 
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Mrs. Expriver. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Harold Coy ? 

Mrs. Evpriner. I must refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. Do you wish me to repeat the specific grounds? 

Senator O’Conor. No, it is unnecessary, just so you make it clear 
for the record that you are availing of that privilege for the reason 
stated. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman named Mildred Price Coy 4 

Mrs. Evprincr. | refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, there was a line of questioning I in- 
tended to pursue about the relation of this woman and Mildred Price 
and her husband. But apparently she is going to decline that. 

Senator O’Conor. I see no reason to pursue it by a number of 
questions in detail, if, in fact, you will refuse to answer any ques- 
tions on that subject. We are just doing that for the purpose of 
saving time and avoiding unnecessary repetition. That is correct, 
is it not ? 

Mrs. Expriner. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Were you connected with an organization called the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare? 

Mrs. Expringr. I must refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know the sister of Mrs. Harold Coy, Mary 
Price? 

Mrs. Evprincr. I must refuse to answer on the same grounds, 

Mr. Morris. Who aided you in your appointment to the position 
of editor of the Demographic Yearbook ? 

Mrs. Expruper. I was transferred from FAO to the U. N. when 
FAO decided to move to Rome. I thought I would rather stay here 
than go to Rome, and I was given the opportunity to transfer from 
FAO to the U. N. in New York and to do this work with the Demo- 
vraphie Yearbook, and I accepted that offer. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman named Hilda Austern / 

Mrs. Exvprince. I never heard the name so far as I know. 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Ray—Hilda Austern Ray. 

Mrs. Evprivcr. I don’t know that as far as I can remember. [ 
don’t remember, of course, all of the people I ever met. But as near 
as I can recall I have never heard that name or met that person. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Robert Hall ? 

Mrs. Evpriner. Is this the Robert Hall from Mobile, Ala. ¢ 

Mr. Morris. I believe so: ves. 

Mrs. Evprivce. Well. I knew a little boy when T was in about the 
second and third grade named Robert Hall, Bob Hall, and I haven't 
seen him since. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Robert Hall, let me describe him this way, is a 
Communist Party organizer who has done some Communist Party or- 
ganization work in the South. Do you know such a person ‘ 

Mrs. Fuprincr. Well, I don’t know whether this is the same person. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t know whether that is the same man as the little 
i) OV you kne WwW. 

Mrs. ELpRipce. I knew this little boy and T haven't seen him since. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you don’t know Robert Hall as a 
Communist Party organizer as such / 

Mrs. Expringr. I don’t know him at all, except as I specified. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 
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Senator O’Conor. I think that will conclude the examination. 

Mr. Morris. Ruth Elizabeth Crawford. 

Senator O’Conor. Miss Crawford, will you raise your right hand. 
Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give this 
subcommittee of the of the Judiciary Committee of the United States 
Senate shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ¢ 

Miss Crawrorp. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF RUTH E. CRAWFORD, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Senator O’Conor. Your full name, please. 

Miss Crawrorp. Ruth Elizabeth Crawford. 

Senator O’Conor. Ruth Elizabeth Crawford ? 

Miss Crawrorp. That is right. 

Senator O’Conor. And your address, please ? 

Miss Crawrorp. 431 East Twentieth Street. 

Senator O'Conor. And what is your present position / 

Miss Crawrorp. I am publications oflicer of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us a brief description of what your duties 
are in that capacity / 

Miss Crawrorp. I don’t think that I should be called upon to talk 
about my duties in the United Nations. If you want that information, 
you should ask for it from another source. 

Senator O’Conor. Miss Crawford, I am sure there would be no 
difficulty. All we want is a job description and just a general out- 
line. 

Miss Crawrorp. I prepare—the publication unit is part of public 
information, and it means that I prepare pamphlets, news releases, 
this, that, and the other. 

Mr. Morris. Under whose supervision do you work / 

Miss Crawrorp. Well, until recently I was under the supervision 
there has been a change there. Only recently has someone else come 
n there. So I would say that most of the time [ worked under the 
supery ision of Mr. Gilbert Redfern, who has since retired. 

Mr. Morris. Gilbert. Redfern. 

Miss Crawrorp. Who has since retired. 

Mr. Morris. Under whose supervision tod 1\ ¢ 

Miss Crawrorp. Mr. Dickson Hartwell. 

Mr. Morris. What is your salary ? 

Miss Crawrorp. About $9,000. 

Mr. Morris. Is that your gross salary / 

Miss Crawrorp. Yes; about that. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do before you took employment with the 
United Nations Children’s Fund ? 

Miss Crawrorp. I was with the United States Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Morris. For how long a period were you connected with that ? 

Miss Crawrorp. About 5 years. 

Mr. Morrts. What did you do before that ? 

Miss Crawrorp. Just before that I was—— 

Mr. Morris. Yes; immediately before that. 

Miss Crawrorp, I was with the Wage and Hour Division of thi 
Department of Labor. 
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Mr. Morris. What job did you have there? 

Miss Crawrorp. I am always doing the publicity. In that par- 
ticular place I was doing the magazine articles for the Wage and 
Hour Division. 

Mr. Morris. What work did you do before that ? 

Miss Crawrorp. Before that I was with the Federal Writers pro- 
ject in various capacities. I was doing that for 7 years. Most of 
that time I was an editor of the American Guide Series. 

Mr. Morris. What job did you have before that ? 

Miss Crawrorp. Before that—I have to go way back—before that 
I was in private employment. 

Mr. Morris. What year was that? 

Miss Crawrorp. That was 19—that was in about 1933 or 1934, I 
think 

Mr. Morris. So from 1933 or 1934 you have been continuously 
employed by the United States Government or United Nations? 

Miss Crawrorp. Well, you would have to say from 1935, except 
for 1 year, and 1 year I was out of employment. 

Mr. Morris. Miss Crawford, have you ever been a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Miss Crawrorp. I want to preface my answer. I am going to 
answer you. I want to preface it this way: That at this time we, 
each of us, have to figure out as best we can what the thing is to 
do. I realize that I might say that I ask for immunity under the 
fifth amendment or whatever the expression is, because I think it is 
a legitimate claim. However, I am stating that I was a member 
of the Communist Party. 

Senator O’Conor. That you were? 

Miss Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. When did you join the Communist Party? 

Miss Crawrorp. Around 1935, 

Mr. Morris. Who invited you to join the Communist Party ? 

Miss Crawrorp. That I would refuse to answer under the im 
munity offered under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Let me understand this. You claim that you admit 
that you were a member of the Communist Party and joined the 
Communist Party in 1935 but you refuse to tell this committee, on 
the grounds that the answer will tend to incriminate you, who in- 
vited you to join the Communist Party. 

Miss Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. That is hard to understand, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Conor. I would rather not express an opinion and to 
have it reflect on the testimony, at this juncture. You will undoubted- 
ly pursue the matter further and I think it will be timely to pass 
on it then. 

Mr. Morris. Did you belong to a particular unit of the Communist 
Party after you joined the C ommunist Party? 

Miss Crawrorp. I must refuse to answer again, under the protection 
offered me by the fifth amendment of the Constitution. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever have meetings in your home, Communist 
Party meetings in your home? 

Miss Crawrorp. I am sorry, I must refuse to answer under the pro- 
tection offered me by the fifth amendment of the Constitution. 
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Mr. Morris. For what period of time did you remain a member of 
the Communist Party ? 

Miss Crawrorp. A little over a year, I think. 

Mr. Morris. Were you expelled from the Communist Party at that 
time ¢ 

Miss Crawrorp. No. 

Senator O’Conor. I was going to ask, what, if any, steps did you 
take to sever connection with it, if any ¢ 

Miss Crawrorp. None. 

Senator O’Conor. So that you, if I understand correctly, and you 
correct me if I am not, did become an active party member and re- 
mained active for the year. Thereafter, if I understand you correctly, 
you have not been an active member, but you have not done anything 
to sever your connection with it. Do I state it correctly ¢ 

Miss Crawrorp. That is right. 

Senator O’Conor. That you have not taken any positive step which 
would cause you to sever connections. 

Miss Crawrorp. No; I never have. 

Mr. Morris. May I ask the witness this question: Were you active 
in the Citizens Emergency Defense Committee, helping the 17 Com- 
munists who were convicted under the Smith Act? 

Miss Crawrorp. You know, there are so many committees. I am 
not being facetious at all about this. I don’t think I ever did a thing 
about it. 

Mr. Morris. Were you interested in that particular movement ? 

Miss Crawrorp. I think that I get the literature of that organi- 
zation. 

Senator O’Conor. Do you still receive it? 

Miss Crawrorp. I think so. What is the name of that again? 

Mr. Morris. The Citizens Emergency Defense Committee. That is 
the question that has been asked you. 

Miss Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And that is the committee, as this subcommittee un- 
derstands it, to aid the Communist defendants who had been indicted 
for violating the Smith Act. 

Miss Crawrorp. Yes. Well, I have not taken an active part, but I 
receive their literature. And I suppose what you really want to 
know—I am in sympathy with the objective. 

Senator O’Conor. You are in sympathy with the objective ? 

Miss Crawrorp. Yes; I am in sympathy with the objective; yes. 

Senator O’Conor. Does that give us to understand that you are in 
sympathy with the objectives of the Communist Party generally / 

Miss Crawrorp. No, sir; not quite. 

Senator O’Conor. Well, just where do you draw the line? 

Miss Crawrorp. Well, I draw the line—I know this must seem very 
foolish to you, but it isn’t at all foolish to me—I think that a great 
deal is written and said about the Communist Party that is not true, 
at least as far as I knew the Communist Party. I think that every 
American citizen—every American citizen has a right to belong to 
any political party, as long as that party is not subversive of the inter- 
ests of this country. I think we all have that right, and that we must 
fight for it every time. Therefore, I have never apologized for join- 
ing the Communist Party. I never have, and I never intend to. 
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Senator O’Conor. I gather the i impression that to some extent you 
are symp athetie with the Communist P arty; am I correct in that? 

Miss Crawrorp. Yes; I would think—— 

Mr. Morris. You are certainly not opposed to the Communist Party, 
are you? 

Miss Crawrorp. I would rather say it the way you say, that in some 
respects I am sympathetic. 

Mr. Morris. And you are not opposed to the Communist Party, are 
you? 

Miss Crawrorp. You see—let me say it this way—I would be op- 
posed to the Communist Party if I thought that it was what some 
people think it is, you see. Then I woul d be, of course, opposed to 
it. But my contact with the Communist Party was in the 19380’s. 

Mr. Morris. That is the contact that you have refused to tell us 
about here today. 

Miss Crawrorp. Yes, but I told you I was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. So being a member of the Communist Party I had 
a reason to know, perhaps a little bit more than the other people, what 
the Communist Party was like at that time, you see. Since then, as 
I say, I have no direct contact with the Communist Party. I have 
none. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been active with the committee called the 
National Committee to Repeal the McCarran Act? 

Miss Crawrorp. I don’t want to claim immunity on that, because if 
I were, I would want to say yes. 

Senator O’Conor. Are you clear in your own mind as to whether 
you are or not? 

Miss Crawrorp. I know I haven’t done anything, taken any part 
in that committee, but on the other hand I may get their literature. 

Mr. Morris. Are you a member of the Progressive Party ? 

Miss Crawrorp. I think that anv American would have a right to 
say I will not answer that question, but I have no reason to be ashamed 
being a member of the Progressive Party and I answer, proudly, 
yes. 

Mr. Morris. Are you connected with an organization called the 
Town and Village Council for Peaceful Alternatives ? 

“tee Crawrorp. I have never been to a meeting of that organiza- 

nm. [Tao not know a soul that belongs to it. I get their literature. 

vic. Morrts. Do you know what the functions of that committee 


/ 


Miss Crawrorp. Well, my hazy impression from reading the litera- 
ture is that it is certainly an organization that would have my sym- 
pathy. That is that it is trying to find peaceful alternatives in this 
world to the impasse that we seem to be in now in the world situation. 

Mr. Morris. Does that committee recommend that the United States 
abandon the manufacturing of the atomic bomb? 

Miss Crawrorp. I want you to believe me that I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t know that it does? 

Miss Crawrorp. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morrts. When you applied for employment with the United 
Nations, did you inform your prospective employers that you had 
been a member of the Communist Party? 

Miss Crawrorp. No. 

Mr. Morris. You did not ? 
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Miss Crawrorp. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did you make any disclosure whatever about your 
connection with the Communist Party ? ¢ 

Miss Crawrorp. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did anyone ever ask you whether or not you had been 
a Communist ? 

Miss Crawrorp. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did anyone ever ask you whether or not you were as- 
sociated with the organizations I have been asking you about this 
morning ¢ 

Miss Crawrorp. May I ask Mr. O’Conor something ¢ 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. Indeed you may. 

: Miss Crawrorp. You remember what I told you in the room there. 
Shall Tsay thet here? 

Senator O'Conor. If that is the correct situation. We only wa 
the truth and only the facts whatever they may be. 

Miss Crawrorp. I was asked that last week at the grand jury in- 
vestigation. 

Senator O'Conon. I said to you then, when you made that comment, 
that we have ne desire to inquire into what was sald or done in the 
grand jury room. That was our advice to you, was it not? 

Miss Crawrorp. That is right. 

Senator O'Conor. We do not desire vou to disclose anythi ne th: 
went on in the grand jury room nor to make public anything that was 
a part of the deliberations of that inquiry. 

Miss Crawrorp. That is right.. But I just didn’t want to be in 
contradiction | 

Senator O'Conor. We said that to vou at the start and we say that 
Il » Vou Now. 

Miss CRAWFOuD. May I say something? 

Senator O'Conon. Yes, indeed. 

Miss Crawrerp. My worry about coming down here—of course, | 
have many worries, it is foolish to say I don’t—but I would not like 
my testimony in any way to reflect upon the United Nations and 
particul: irly upon the Children’s Fund. 

Senator O'Conor. Could you just give us a little more detailed 
formation, Miss Crawford, as to your present duties. Again I assure 
you that we are just seeking as regards a job description as to the scope 
of your work. T am not quite clear as to just what the precise nature 
of the work is. 

Miss Crawrexp. IT suppose the easiest way to tell you is that T am 
the chief writer there. 

Senator O’Conor. Chief writer. 

Miss Crawrorp. That would be if I were trying to tell you what I 

: do, I would say I am the chief writer. 

Senator O’Conor. So that you compose, yourself, the articles / 

Miss CrawrForp. That is right. 

Senator ¢  Ntiog And are they submitted to anyone else, or is your 
word final ? 

Miss Crawrorp. Well, my word is never final. 

| Senator O'Conor. I meant so far as the composition. 

Miss Crawronp. When I write it, everything that is written there, 
and which I feund true in all government employment, has to be 

leared by many pcople, you see. 


ere, 
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Senator O’Conor. But so far as the structure of the articles and 
everything else ‘ 

Miss Crawrorp. The technical part is mine, you see. 

Senator O’Conor. And they relate to! 

Miss Crawrcro. They relate to the work of the United Nations 

Children’s Fura. 

Senator O’Conor. Has that world-wide circulation / 

Miss Crawrorp. The material / 

Senator O'Conor. Yes. 

Miss Crawrorp. I wish it had wider. It can’t have wider than the 
world, but I wish it had wider than it has 

Senator O’Conor. But it has extensive circulation in many countries 
of the world / 

Miss Crawronp. Yes, many. 

Mr. Morris. Your Form 57 that you had to fill out in connection 

ith your Government employment, did you ever admit there that 
vou hi ad been a member of the Communist Party ? 

Miss Crawrorp. It wouldn't have been reasonable that I had, but 
I don’t remember ever being in a position where I had to deny it, 
you see. 

Mr. Morris. Do you remember a presentation made to a man de- 
scribed as Comrade Edwin Banta, by members of the Federal workers 
project ? 

Miss Crawrorp. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Morris. Did you sign that ? 

Miss Crawrorp. Mr. O’Conor, may I at last have an opportunity 
to tell about that ? 

cones O’Conor. Yes, indeed. 

Miss Crawrorp. For 17 years this has come up time and time again, 
und eac “a time I have tried to tell it and I have been cut off. 

Senator O’Conor. You will not be cut off now. You have an op- 
a samy to say anything you want to. 

Miss Crawrorp. I would like to tell about that now. It is true 
that I did sign that book, but it is not true, as has been claimed, that 
I signed that as a member of the Federal writers project unit there. 
rhe reason that that point is ge deiny is that if that is not made 
clear it makes me a lar, which I do not want to be made out in any 
part of this testimony. The circumstance of that is that this Mr. 
Banta is a very old man on the writers project there. Everyone 
Was very nice to him. You know how you would be to an old man. 
It twrned out that what he was was he was planted there to get into 
the Communist Party. I always thought he was a friend of mine. 
I liked the old man. You know, I worked with him, I liked him. 

had been away from New York for a good long time. I had been 
transferred, as my record will show, to Washington. I came back 

New York City and I remember the day. At the head of the 
stairs there was this old man with this book, and he said, “Oh, Ruth, 
look what I have.” And he showed me that book, and there were 
names in it, at least my recollection is that. And he said, “You 
write your name,” and I did and he said, “Write something else.” I 
wrote, “In appreciation of your background.” 

If you want to know what was in my mind when I wrote “In ap- 
preciation of your background,” it comes on the basis of my friend- 


ship for that man in those years. He had represented himself to 
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me, I believed it, that he had been a friend of Eugene Debs. It hap- 
pened that as a young girl Eugene Debs was very kind to me, and 
there had been that bond between Mr. Banta and me. I haven't 
quite finished this story yet. 

My testimony on this, as opposed to Mr. Banta’s, I think, could 
come this way, that Mr. Banta died in prison, in New Jersey, on the 
grounds having been found guilty of a frame-up of the same kind. 
Mr. Bant: a—you could never put his testimony against mine, but | 
think the fact that he died in prison on the same kind of a charge of 
a frame-up would lead you to think that perhaps I can be believed. 
For 17 years this thing has been come to hit me in the face. 

Mr. Morris. Does that bear the inscription, the one you signed. 
“To one of the best Bolsheviks on the writers’ project” ? 

Miss Crawrorp. I would have to say that I have seen photostats 
of that since, and of course it does. 

Mr. Morris. It does say that ? 

Miss Crawrorp. But I would have to say also the day it was signed 
I don’t remember seeing it. I may have been there. If someone 
sends you a book, you may sign it. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a Communist at that time ? 

Miss Crawrorp. No, I was not a Communist. I was not a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party at that time. 

Mr. Morris. You make a distinction. 

Miss Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know that Mr. Banta was a Communist ? 

Miss Crawrorp. He told me he was. 

Mr. Morris. The answer was that yes you did know it? 

Miss Crawrorp. Yes; he told me he was. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions of this par- 
ticular witness. 

Senator O'Conor. I think that will be all unless you desire to say 
something further. 

Miss Crawrorp. I want to thank you. 

Senator O’Conor. Why so? 

Miss Crawrorp. | want to thank you that I finally got that 
tory told. 

Senator O'Conor. You are welcome. We offer you any further 
opportunity desired if you wish to volunteer anything further, or 
give any further information that you think would be of benefit to 
the committee. ‘That is what we are here for. We want to get the 
truth, whether it helps or hurts anyone. 

Mr. Morris. Before leaving I want to ask one more question. You 
don’t want to give us at all any record on your part of any opposition 
to the Communist Party ? 

Miss Crawrorp. No, 

Mr. Morris. You want to make that clear ? 

Miss Crawrorp. That is right. 

Senator O’Conor. I will, Miss Crawford, just ask one more question 
ilong that general line. You have answered very directly as to the 
fact that you have taken no positive step to sever connection with 
the Communist Party. Are we to understand that you still receive 
pamphlets, literature, other correspondence from some of the organi- 
cations which have been mentioned here? 
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Miss Crawrorp. Yes. But I have an explanation for that. At 
least I know how I would go about getting my name. I would take 
miv name from the registration list, you see. 

Senator O’Conor. I see. Well, my question is, Do you think the 
officers or any officials of the Communist Party still regard you as 
a member ? 

Miss Crawrorp. No. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you any reason to tell us why they do not, 
if you have vourself, taken no positive step to sever connection 4 

Miss CRAWFORD. Well, let? s see. K ifteen or seventeen ye ars have 
vone by. I don’t know any members of the oflicers of the Communist 
Party. I don’t know any of them. 

Mr. Morris. You mean you don’t know anyone whom you know to 
be officers of the Communist Party ¢ 

Miss Crawrorp. That is right. I don’t know anybody. And I don’t 
think any of them know me. 

Mr. Morris. Yet they still send you their literature. 

Miss Crawrorp. I don’t say they send it. I say those organizations 
send it to me and I make a distinction. 

Mr. Morris. And vou don’t know that these are not Communist 
organizations that are sending you this literature / 

Miss Crawrorp. I don’t know what they are. 

Mr. Morris. You are just in sympathy with them ? 

Miss Crawrorp, 1 just know I am im sympathy with their 
object ives: yes. 

Senator O'Conor. You are interested in the subject matter of these 
publications ¢ 

Miss Crawrorp. I am. 

Senator O'Conor. And you welcome them ? 

Miss Crawrorp. I welcome them: ves. 

Senator O’Conor. That will suffice unless you have something 
further that you want to say ¢ 

Miss Crawrorp. Am I excused now ¢ 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. 

fiss Crawrorp. May I leave the city ? 

Senator O’'Conor. Yes. Iam sure, in the event of the desire of the 
committee to communicate with you later, you would be available. 

Miss Crawvrorp. That is right. 

Senator O’Conor. You would make no attempt to avoid any 
stimmons or subpena / 

Miss Crawrorp. No, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Is Jane Reed here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have at the request of the United 
Nations, tried not to subpena more than seven or eight people here 
in a day, and for that reason it has been necessary for us sometimes 
to make short decisions as to who will be here. A subpena went out for 
Jane Reed yesterday. The marshal told me he made six efforts to 
serve her during the day, starting at 2 o’clock, 5: 45, 7 p. m., 9: 30, and 
then again at 10 o’clock. He finally served her at 8 a. m. this morning 
and gave her the subpena which directed she proceed here. Marshal 
Sam Schwartz, deputy United States marshal, told me that she told 
him that she would be here at 12 o’clock today, even though the 
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subpena had said 9 a.m. It is true she didn’t have much notice, but 
the marshal was making a definite effort to reach her. We did notify 
the United Nations, who have offered to assist us in bringing before 
us witnesses whom we have difficulty serving. That is the way the 
situation stands now with respect to Jane Reed. I suggest we recess 
for the time being. 

Senator O’Conor. I might just add to what the counsel has said 
the fact that there have been some practical difficulties in having the 
witnesses because we desired to cooperate with the United Nations. 
Mr. Schachter has been very cooperative with the subcommittee. For 
that reason we haven't invited a great number so there will be times 
such as the present, when none will be available. 

I will say, in paying tribute to the United States marshal, in having 
people here, that we commend him. 

Mr. Morris. I might say for the record that marshals both in the 
eastern district and southern district who have helped us in these 
services have been most cooperative and most effective, and have been 
of great service to the committee. 1 would like to have that noted in 
the record. 

Senator O’Conor. That will be noted. 

We will take a brief recess for 10 or 15 minutes. 

(Brief recess.) 

Senator O’Conor. The hearing will please be in order. 

Would you kindly stand and be sworn. Do you solemnly swear that 
the testimony you are about to give before this subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mrs. Reep. Yes, I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JANE M. REED, NEW YORK, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED 
BY COUNSEL, MORRIS KAPLAN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your full name and address to the re- 
porter, please ? 

Mrs. Reep. My name is Jane M. Reed, 420 East Twelfth Street, 
Manhattan. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present occupation, Mrs. Reed ? 

Mrs. Rerp. I am employed by the U. N. as an associate officer in 
the library. 

Mr. Morrts. Would you describe very briefly the nature of your 
duties in that job? 

Mrs. Reep. I am in a departmental library for the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. 

Mr. Morris. Who is the head of that particular department ? 

Mrs. Reep. The head of the department—well, you see, we are not 
under the department. 

Mr. Morris. Who is the head of the department ? 

Mrs. Reep. I think they have a new head now, I believe. 

Mr. Morris. What is his name ? 

Mrs. Resp. His name is Mr. George-Picot. Ithink that isright. I 
think it is a hyphenated name, George-Picot. 

Mr. Morris. Continue, please. 

Mrs. Reep. The library there is maintained for the use of the entire 
staff of the Social Affairs Department in the Economie Affairs De- 
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partment. We have material in the library which is usually official 
material of a nature that serves the statistical office. 

Mr. Morris. Is it confidential material in any way ¢ 

Mrs. Rerp. No. 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Reed, are you a graduate of any particular li- 
brary school ¢ 

Mrs. Reep. I was a graduate of Pratt Institute Library School. 

Mr. Morrts. What has been your employment since 1941? 

Mrs. Reep. Since 1941? I worked for a short time in the Dayton 
Public Library as sort of part-time assistant. I worked for a very 
short time in Texas as a sort of an assistant teacher and librarian in 
a little high school, in Rio Grande City. 

Mr. Morris. Have you worked for the United Nations Information 
Office ? 

Mrs. Reep. The UNIO. 

Mr. Morris. That is the United States Information Office ? 

Mrs. Reep. The United Nations Information Office. 

Mr. Morris. When was that, Mrs. Reed ¢ 

Mr. Kapitan. Mr. Morris I think you have twice repeated United 
States Information Office. 

Mr. Morris. It isa mistake. It is the United Nations. 

Senator O’Conor. It has been corrected. 

Mrs. Reep. I went to work for them in October 1948. 

Mr. Morris. Who organized that United Nations Information 
Office? Was that a United States Government project ? 

Mrs. Reep. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Morris. The United Nations did not exist as such, at that time, 
aid it Z 

Mrs. Rerp. No, it is to the best of my recollection, and I am sorry 
I can’t tell you more, it was an organization, I believe, set up as a 
clearinghouse for information coming in from Europe from various 
underground and resistance, and the governments in exile. 

Mr. Morris. Who organized that? Was it a United States Gov- 
ernment project f 

Mrs. Rrep. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Morris. Was it a private organization / 

Mrs. Reep. Yes, I think it was. 

Mr. Morris. Who was the head of it at that time ? 

Mrs. Reep. The director was Dr. Mumford, who is now dead. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell his first and last name’ Was it Lewis 
Mumford ? 

Mrs. Reep. Oh, no: mercy no. Bryant Mumford. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you stay with the United Nations In- 
formation Office / 

Mrs. Reep. I stayed there until I was transferred over, practically 
overnight, to the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. So the United Nations took over the working staff of 
the United Nations office of information ? 

Mrs. Reep. And they also took over the offices which we occupied 
at that time. That was in 1946. 

Mr. Morris. And you have been in the United Nations since 1946? 

Mrs. Rrep. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Were you in the past associated with the Works 
Progress Administration ? 
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Mrs. Reep. Yes. I was from 1936-——I think it was October 1936- 
itil about June of 1941. 

Mr. Morris. During that period of time, were you a member of 
the Communist Party, Mrs. Reed ? 

Mrs. Reep. IT claim the privilege of refusing to answer this ques- 
tion. 

Senator O’Conor. On what grounds? 

Mrs. Reep. On my privileges under the fifth amendment. 

Senator O'Conor. Are we to understand that you claim it on the 
basis of the fact that to answer it might tend to incriminate you or 
to cause you to be a witness against yourself ? 

Mrs. Reep. Well, I claim the privilege just as a citizen under that 
fifth amendment. 

Senator O’Conor. But being advised that that—— 

Mrs. Rerp. And the constitutional rights afforded me under that. 

Mr. Morris. During the period you were a librarian in Dayton, 
Ohio, were you a member of the Communist Party 

Mrs. Reep. I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. During the period that you worked for the United 
Nations Information Office from: 1943 to 1946, were you a member 
of the Communist Party? 

Mrs. Reep. I again claim the same privilege. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party at the 
time you were transferred to employment with the United Nations 
in 1946? 

Mrs. Reep. I claim the same privilege, to refuse to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Are you presently a meniber of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mrs. Reep. I claim the same privilege again. 

Senator O'Conor. Are you engaged in espionage against the United 
States ? 

Mrs. Reep. Oh, no. 

Senator O'Conor. Have you ever been ? 

Mrs. Reep. No, certainly not. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you ever been engaged in any subversive 
activity ? 

Mrs. Reep. I don't quite understand what you mean by subversive. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you been engaged in any activity which 
would subvert the Government of the United States or any opera 
tions of the Federal Government ? 

Mrs. Rerp. No. 

Senator O'Conor. But you decline to state, however, whether you 
are presently or have in the past been a member of the Communist 
Party, an gh member ? 

Mrs. Reep. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Morris. Are you prepared to testify about any connections that 
you may have had with the Communist Party ? 

Mrs. Rrep. No, I will still decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about any Communist meetings you 
may have attended inthe past? . 

Mrs. Reep. I will still decline to answer. 

Senator O’Conor. Would you also decline to inform this subcom- 
mittee of activities which today are in progress by members of the 
Communist Party who are affiliated with the United Nations and who 
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are American citizens? Would you hesitate to tell us anything about 
that / 

Mrs. Reep. I certainly don’t know. I certainly do not. 

Mr. Morrts. Do you know whether or not the American Communist 
Party transmits information and confidential material to the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union? 

Mrs. Reep. No, I certainly do not know anything of the kind. 

Mr. Morris. And yet you refuse to tell this committee what your re- 
lations were with the American Communist Party. 

Mrs. Rrep. How would I know. I wouldn’t be in the capacity to 
know anything about that. 

Mr. Morris. The purpose of this line of questioning is that the 
witness has denied that she has engaged in espionage. The point is, 
I want to have some questions leading up to the conclusion that this 
woman is in no position to determine whether or not she has com- 
mitted espionage. If she refuses to tell us about what activities of the 
American Communist Party she has engaged in, we have to draw the 
conclusion as to what she has been engaged in, whether it is espionage. 

Senator O’Conor. Would you repeat “the last question, because it is 
my belief that the witness did not understand the question or did not 
hear it, because her answer was not responsive. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether or not the American Communist 
Party transmits its information to the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. Kaptan. That has been answered, Mr. Senator. 

Senator O’Conor. I think it has, too. 

Mrs. Rerp. I don’t. I didn’t understand you. 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested.) 

Senator O’Conor. What is your answer to that question / 

Mrs. Reep. No,.then I refuse to answer on the same grounds. I 
didn’t understand. 

Mr. Morris. The Chair understands the nature of that line of 
questioning. 

Senator O'Conor. I think Ido. But I wanted to be sure the witness 
did. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions of this witness. 

Senator O’'Conor. That will be all. You are excused. 

Inasmuch as the present witness is the last to be summoned for to- 
day, and this will conclude the hearings for this week, it is desired to 
read this statement into the record: 

As was stated at the outset of these hearings there is no intention 
or desire on the part of this subcommittee to investigate the activities 
of the — Nations as such, or to determine the functions of the 
United Nations. At the same time our duty and our assignment re- 
quire that we ascertain the facts as to dangers threatening the internal 
security of the United States. 

To discharge that responsibility we must pursue the investigation 
wherever it leads and expose persons whoever they are, who are 
engaged in subversive activities directed against the security of this 
Nation. Testimony is offered that a full-scale operation is under way 
participated in by American citizens presently connected with United 
Nations. 

Confronting the subcommittee is a memorandum issued by the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations which employees of the organi- 
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zation are interpreting in a manner which would shield them against 
our attempts to elicit information as to their operations along lines 
favored by the Communist Party. A Senate committee ¢ ‘annot be 
stopped in its endeavor to secure facts relating to subversive activities 
on our shores by Americans regardless of their affiliation with an 
international organization. 

To hold otherwise would be to give traitors a ready protection 
a iwainst disclos ure, This shoul | hot be allowed Lo hi ap pen. Accord 
ingly, this subcommittee e Xpresses its disagree ‘ment with the inte rpre 
tation of provisions of the Secretary General's memorandum. There 
arose on Monday, October 13, when Frank C. Bancroft was a witness, 
‘ partic ular ineident concerning which the subcommittee ms is reached 
a unanimous conclusion. Bancroft had refused to tell this subcom 
mittee whether or not he was a member of the Communist ae, He 
was also asked whether he was instrumental in preventing the dis 
charge of another witness, Eugene Wallach, from employment with 
the United Nations. Wallach also refused to tell the subcommittee 
whether he presently is a Communist Party official. Baneroft took 
refuge in the memorandum from the Secretary General, stating that 
UN employees, “were not authorized to testify with regard to official 
activities of the United Nations.” 

The subcommittee met in executive session and decided that Ban 
crott be instructed to ahswer the question about his assistance to 
Wallach. The subcommittee decided that such al refusal would be 
contemptuous of the Senate and that any witness should be so in 
formed, Bancroft accordingly was recalled. When asked about his 
aid to Wallach, this time he resorted to his constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

It will be held contemptuous of the Senate, in our opinion, for wit 
nesses to use any such exXclise for failing or refusing to disclose infor 
mation pertinent to this inquiry. 

That concludes the statement. Copies will be made available to 
the press. 

Mr. Morris, just before adjourning, was there anything you had 
to say with regard to the mquiry made of the Central Intellige nce 
in respect to the witness ¢ 

Mr. MorRIs, Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, there arose in connection with the examination 
of Jack Sargeant Harris, a witness before this subcommittee, a ques- 
tion of whether or not he be instructed to answer certain questions 
about his employment with the OSS during the war. 

The OSS was a Government agency that engaged in secret work. 
Now, Frank C. Bancroft had refused to tell this committee whether 
or not he was, during the period of his employment with the OSS, 
a member of the Communist Party. He was then asked what. his 
assignment was with the Office of Strategic Services, and he didn’t 
refuse to say, he said that he should not make any disclosure of what 
he was doing on the idea that he was told by the United States Gov- 
ernment that such disclosure would be unauthorized by him. Ac 
cordingly, the committee got in touch with Maj. Gen. Richard C 
Partridge, who is the G-2 in Washington. We asked him whether 
he would determine for the committee whether or not this subeom- 
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mittee, in pursuing that line of questioning against Mr. Harris, would 
be disclosing any confidential information. 

We have heard from the Central Intelligence Agency this morn- 
ing and the Central Intelligence Agency has asked the subcommittee 
if we will withhold pursuing that line of questioning with respect 
to Jack Harris until they decide whether or not he was doing work 
of a secret capacity. 

They feel that 1f he is required to answer before this committee 
at this time that he may then make full disclosure as to what he 
was doing. 

In view of that request, Mr. Chairman, I move that we suspend 
the further examination of Mr. Harris until the CITA finds out what 
work he did during the war with the Office of Strategic Services. 

Senator O’Conor. That, of course, will be followed. 

Before adjourning, I would desire to ask if Mr. Schachter has 
any comment he desires to make. 

Mr. Scnacuter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should like to thank the chairman, Senator O’Conor, and counsel 
for the committee for their courtesies extended to me as the repre- 
sentative of the Secretary General and for his conduct of the meet- 
ing in the spirit of complete fairness. 

I should like the record to show that in no case did the Secretary 
General interpose any objection to a question prese nted to the wit- 

ss, to any witness in the United Nations. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Schachter, we are very happy to express 
concurrence in that observation and also to thank you for the many 
acts vat coope ration which have occurred in the past days. You have 
been thoroughly cooperative in every way. 

I should also like very much, be ‘fore concluding, to express com- 
mendation of the United States Attorney Myles Lane and the very 
able special Assistant the Attorney Gener al Roy Cohn, whose very 
outstanding work has been made known to the committee and of 
which more will be made known in the future. 

The committee will meet again in the near future, subject to call, 
after consultation with the chairman, Senator McCarran, and with 
other members of the committee. 

We will therefore stand adjourned subject to call. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the committee was recessed, subject 
to call of the chairman.) 
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UNIrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ‘To INVESTIGATE THI 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Acr anp Oruer Inrernan Securiry Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON _ Juni en 
Ew Yo) ke, he -. 


The subcommittee met at 2:30 


p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
619, United States Courthouse, Foley Square, Senator James QO. 
Kastland presiding. 

Present: Senator Eastland. 

Present also: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel: Frank W. 
Schroeder. professional staff member: Winton H. Kine, investigator 

| c 

Sen: » Ast Will i stand and be sworn ¢ 

PsFenatol sASTLAND. ] you tana ale Mr Worn 

Vo you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before the Internal See urity St ibecommittee of the » Judiciary Commit 
tee of the United States Senate is the truth, the whole truth. and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Cuampers. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAY DAVID WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chambers, will you give your full name and ad 
dress to the reporter ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERS. My name is Jay David Whittaker Chambers. My 
address is R. F. D. 2, Westminister, Md. 

Mr. Morris. What is your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Cuampers. I ama writer and dairy farmer. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chambers, have you in the past been a member 
of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Cuampers. I have. 

Senator Easrtanp. Mr. Morris, to get his background, were you 
employed by Time magazine? , 

Mr. Campers. Yes, I was. 

Senator EasrLanp. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Cuampers. I was employed originally as a writer and p 
ently as one of the editors 

Senator EastTLanp. Proceed. 

Mr. Mor ris. When did you first join the Communist Party / 

Mr. Cuampers. I joined the Communist Party in 1925. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you remain in the official Communist 
Party ? 
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Mr. Cuampers. I remained in the open Communist Party until 
1932, I believe. 

Mr. Morris. Wh: at happened in 1932 

Mr. Cuamoers. In 1932, I went ah Sates 

Mr. Morris. And you remained underground working for the Com- 
munist organization until what year? 

Mr. Cuampers. Until 1938. ~ 

Mr. Morris. During that period of time, did you work for the 
Communist international organization ? 

Mr. (Hampers. I worked for a Soviet apparatus. 

Senator Easrtanp. Was that the Communist underground ? 

Mr. Cuampbers. That was a section of the Communist underground. 

Senator EasrLtanp. Explain just what the Communist underground 
was. 

Mr. Cuambers. The Communist Party is organized on two levels, 
the open Communist Party, which we see around Union Square and 
other places, and the underground Communist Party which we don’t 
see so conspicuously. Of the two sections the underground section 
is the more important. Its functions are manifold and among them 
1S espion: ige. 

Senator Easrianp. In reality, is it not an agency of the Communist 
foreign office ? 

Mr. Cuampers. I think we would first have to establish what is 
meant by Communist foreign office. 

Senator Eastuanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuampers. In effect, a Soviet apparatus is an agency of the 
Soviet Government. 

Mr. Morris. And what manifestations did you have, Mr. Chambers, 
that the Communist underground that you directly worked for was 
connected with the Soviet Government ¢ 

Mr. Cuamerrs. The obvious manifestation, I suppose, would be a 
succession of Russians who headed that apparatus, or Soviet citizens. 

Mr. Morris. They were Russian nationals or Soviet citizens ¢ 

Mr. Cuampers. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And you met and dealt with some of them ? 

Mr. Cuampers. I met and dealt with a number of them. 

Mr. Morris. Would you ap a how many, Mr. Chambers? 

Mr. Cuampers. It began with Carl, who was also named Herbert 
and Otto, and passed on quickly to Ulrich, who was also named 
Walter, and several other things, and then to a man named Bill and 
finally to Colonel Bykov. But in among those there was also, I might 
point out, an agent named Richard. 

Mr. Moxris. Will you tell us what Richard’s right name was? 

Mr. Cuampers. I couldn't possibly tell you what Richard’s right 
name is, because I don’t know it, but T can tell you the name by which 
he became celebrated in the press. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Chambers, very often you would know these 
people even though you knew they were Russians and Soviet na- 
tionals, only by a first name, is that not right? 

Mr. Cuampers. During that period I knew all of them only by first 
hame.,. 

Mr. Morris. You mentioned a man named Richard. By what name 
did he become famous in the press ¢ 
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Mr. Cuampers. Richard was the Robinson-Rubens of the sensa- 
tional disappearance. 

Mr. Morris. That is, you are referring to the people who were in- 
volved in the fraudulent passport and alleged espionage transaction ¢ 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes. More partic ularly I refer to the man who 
disappeared into the Soviet Union and was never seen alive again. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named David Zablodowsky 2 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, a David Zablodowsky whom we heard 
in executive session today is the director of the publications division 
of the United Nations, and it is in connection with his appearance this 
morning that Iam going to direct the following questions to the wit- 
hess. 

Senator Eastnanp. Proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know him to be a Communist, Mr. Chambers ¢ 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes, I did. 

Senator Eastnanp. Which division was he in. Was he in the Com- 
munist division above ground or the Communist underground ? 

Mr. Cuampers. Perhaps we can get at that more readily if I start 
chronologically. 

Senator EastLtanp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Cuampers. I went to college with David Zablodowsky, Colum- 
bia College. While we were undergraduates, he sometimes said that 
he was a Communist. It is my opinion that at that time he was not 
organizationally a Communist. He had sympathy with communism 
which he made no bones about. I don’t think I saw David Zablodow- 
sky between 1923 or 1924 and 1936. That is, all during my period in 
the open Communist Party I did not see David Zablodowsky any- 
where around the Communist Party, nor did I hear his name mentioned 
in connection with communism. 

In 1936, 1 think I have the vear right, J. Peters, who was head of 
the underground section of the American Communist Party, as dis- 
tinct from the Soviet apparatus—— 

Mr. Morrts. Was J. Peters an American citizen ? 

Mr. Cuampers. No. J. Peters was a Hungarian who had been a 
minor offtcial, I believe, in the Hungarian Soviet Republic in 1919. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what his right name is? 

Mr. Cuampers. I have forgotten. He has a number of right names. 
One of them was Gol lenberger, I believe. 

Mr. Morris. Will you continue with that story ? 

i Cuampers. At that time, in the year 1936, if I remember rightly, 

Peters proposed to introduce me to a man who had been assisting 
Ric hard, whom I had previously met. Richard was leaving for the 
Soviet Union or expected that he might leave for the Soviet Union—— 

Mr. Morris. Might I break in, Mr. Chambers? Richard was the 
man who subsequently became identified in the press as Robinson- 
Rubens. 

Mr. Cuambers. That is right. We might further identify him by 
saving as far as I know, he was in charge of procuring fraudulent pass- 
ports, American naturalization papers and other identifying 
ments for the use of Soviet agents. 

J. Peters did subsequently bring me together with the man who h: ud 
been assisting Richard, Robinson-Rubens, and I m: iy have known in 


ocu- 
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advance, that is, J. Peters may have told me in advance who it was 
going to be. In any case, it was David Zablodowsky. 

Mr. Morris. Whom you had known in college ? 

Mr. Cuampers. Whom I had known in college. Zablodowsky and/ 
or Peters explained to me some of the things which Zablodowsky had 
been doing for Richard. The one I have retained over the years is that 
he established a cover, that is a business identity for Richard, the cover 
being something called the Fawn Press, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. Morris. And that Fawn Press was a cover which would conceal 
the underlying illegal operation that Richard was carrying on assisted 
by Mr. Zablodowsky? Is that right? 

Mr. Cuampers, That is correct, but assisted to what degree I am not 
prepared to say beyond what I have already mentioned. 

Mr. Morris. And to your knowledge, was Zablodowsky a conscious 
supporte r of Peters in this oper ation ¢ 

Mr. Cuampbers. There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
he was, 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Mr. Zablodowsky ? 

Mr. Cuampers. I saw him on two, perhaps three occasions at that 
time, and I don’t believe I have ever seen him since. 

Mr. Morris. Were there any transactions between you 4 

Mr. Cuampers. It had been Peters’ idea that Zablodowsky could be 
moved into the Soviet apparatus to which I then belonged, and part 
of that process would be his helping me in various ways, giving me 
contacts, probably for letter drops. I have forgotten the eXt act ni ature 
of this whole business now. But in any case, nothing came of the 
matter. Why that decision was made, either by me or whether it was 
made by Colonel Bykov, who may have been there at the time, I don’t 
remember the exact weeks, months, and days closely enough to be able 
to say. 

Senator EastLanp. This was 1936? 

Mr. CuAmpers. I am quite sure it was 1936. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in the record here 
newspaper clippings because the ‘vy are pe rtinent to the testimony we 
have just received, and they should be information to this committee 
not only in connection with this partic ular episode, but in ether in- 
stances related to internal security. This is a series of clippings taken 
from the public press concerning the Robinson-Rubens case. I notice 
that most of these are dated in 1938. 

Is it your recollection, Mr. Chambers, that a public scandal arose 
sometime after this episode with Richards? 

Mr. Cuampbers. It certainly did. My recollection is that it hap- 
pened in the fall of 1936. 

Mr. Morris. That would have been your estimate ? 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I notice many of these clippings are January 4, 1938. 
Here is a story here, “Robinsons called secret agents of the Soviet.” 
Subheadline is “Washington predicts new series of trials in Moscow 
drive.” 

It begins: 


Informed Washington circles said today it is now believed that the mysterious 
Donald L. Robinsons, Soviet prisoners in Moscow, were former Soviet secret 
agents. 

The Washington theory, it was learned, is that the Robinson arrests were to 
be followed by a new series of confession trials in Russia. 
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Major objects of the new trials would have been an attack upon foreign 
Trotskyist movements and a spy scare against Japan. 


I notice, Mr. Chambers, you did make reference in your book to the 
background of Richard being recalled. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
testimony would be appropriate as corollary to the episode about 
which we have taken testimony today. 

Senator Easrianp. It may be admitted. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ROBINSONS CALLED SECRET AGENTS OF THE SOVIET—WASHINGTON PREDICTS NEW 
SERIES OF TRIALS IN Moscow Drive 


Informed Washington circles said today it is now believed that the mysterious 
Donald L, Robinsons, Soviet prisoners in Moscow, were former Soviet secret 
agents. 

The Washington theory, it was learned, is that the Robinson arrests were 
to be followed by a new series of confession trials in Russia. 

Major objects of the new trials would have been an attack upon foreign 
Trotskyist movements and a spy scare against Japan. It was reported that 
the American publicity given the Robinson case had been received with great 
satisfaction by Soviet authorities as “a fine ‘build-up.’ ”’ 


AGENCY EMPLOYEE SOUGHT 


Meanwhile, in New York, State Department investigators pressed their hunt 
for the higher-ups in the combination which put the Robinson and other pass- 
ports through the office of County Clerk Albert Marinelli without the usual 
formalities. 

Officials said the hunt now centered on a Louis Epstein, travel agency em- 
ployee, reported by “Mr. C.” to have turned the original application for the 
county clerk’s office over to him. 

“Mr. C.” was revealed today to be Harry Zuckerman, 33, of 119 Payson Avenue, 
employed by the Tenants’ Research Bureau, of 401 Broadway. From Mr. 
Zuckerman, the passport applications passed through two other hands before 
reaching the county clerk’s office. 


SCHWARTZ NAMED 


Reliable sources here today said that Max Schwartz, deputy collector of 
Internal Revenue for the third New York district, assertedly .ue man who turned 
the applications over to County Clerk Albert Marinelli, had been suspended 
pending the search. 

However, it was also learned that thus far investigators have not specifically 
determined that the “fewer than ten” applications handled by the group definitely 
included the Robinson passports. 

A series of coincidences developed by the investigations here, have drawn 
Washington’s attention to the secret agent theory, originally put forward by 
Max Schachtman and other American Trotskyist leaders. 

It was learned that new study has been given to the part played in the case 
by Helen Ravitch, director of the Drama Travel League Bureau, who receipted 
the Robinson passports sent in her care. 

Washington advices recalled that Dr. Solon S. Bernstein, husband of Miss 
Ravitch, had been physician to William Z. Foster, American Communist leader, 
during his presidential campaign in 1982. 

They also revealed that the Robinsons had spoken in Moscow of extensive 
fravels in the United States and of a visit to Leon Trotsky in Mexico. In 
the United States, they were said to have spent some time in California, believed 
to be a subcenter of espionage activity. 

In checking the strange career of Adolph Arnold Rubens in New York, be- 
lieved in some investigating quarters to be linked to the Robinsons, it was 
learned he had told friends here he was a foreign correspondent, an identity 
which would be useful in espionage. 

However, consular authorities, the three Russian newspapers here, Tass, and 
the Association of Foreign Press Correspondents denied ever having heard of 
Mr. Rubens. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chambers, will you relate to us why Richard wa 
recalled, as far as you know # 

Mr. Campers. Let me see how I can get at that most quickly. I 
think I first became aware that Richard was going to be recalled from 
a conversation with J. Peters in which he told me that Richard had 
been invited back to Moscow for the celebration of the October Revo- 
lution, which is an annual event in the Soviet Union. Richard, accord- 
ing to Peters, had been very much troubled because he believed that 
the head of his apparatus, General Berzin, “The Old Man” as he was 
ealled, had been shot. But, again according to Peters, Richard had 
received a letter in Berzin’s handwriting, in the Old Man’s handwrit- 
ing, which seemed to show, at least Peters thought, that Berzin was 
still alive, and Richard believed also that Berzin was alive, and there- 
fore Richard returned to the Soviet Union. I have a different notion 
of Richard’s motivation. I believe he realized that was not Berzin’s 
handwriting, that it was a forgery, but that in some way he hoped 
that he would survive as certain other people have done. Hede Mass- 
ing, for example, when she returned to the Soviet Union in the face 
of probable death. 

n any case, he did not survive. He took his American wife, as you 
recall, and she appeared at Spasso, the American Embassy, and ex- 
plained that her husband had disappeared and for some reason they 
permitted her to leave the Embassy and return to the hotel, the name 
of which she had given to them. Then there were some second 
thoughts, the Embassy people went to the hotel, and no such person 
lived there, according to the usual pattern. As the Americans insisted 
she was dead, they went upstairs and found the moving men bringing 
down the furniture, and the room was empty, and Mrs. Robinson- 
Rubens had disappeared, and of course was next interviewed by the 
Americans in the Butyrki prison in Moscow, and at that time said to 
them she was very happy in the Soviet Union and had no desire to 
return to the United States and wished that they would let her alone. 
There was an NKVD agent present at the interview, naturally. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have no dispute here about the iden- 
tity of the individual, Mr. Zablodowsky. In executive session today 
he acknowledged that he went to Columbia University with Mr. 
Chambers. 

Senator Easrtanp. Do you know him to be an American citizen? 

Mr. Cuampers. No; I can’t say I have ever given any thought to 
the matter. I assumed he was. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have five other newspaper clippings 
which I would like to receive in the record at this time. 

Senator EastLanp. They will be admitted. 

(The newspaper clippings are as follows:) 


{From New York World-Telegram, April 21, 1939] 


RUBENS Soucnut Jos As A BLinp—PaAtp Sei_r SALARY, PUBLISHER TESTIFIES 


The efforts of Adolph Rubens to get papers which would make it appear he was 
an assistant editor of the magazine Literary America, a status which he thought 
would be helpful to him in his travels abroad, were detailed today before Federal 
Judge Henry W. Goddard and a jury by Imre Klein, a writer who uses the name 
Kenneth Huston. 

Rubens also was known as “Donald L. Robinson,” who was arrested as a spy 
suspect with “Mrs. Robinson” by the Soviet police in Moscow. The government 
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contends that Rubens went to Europe in 1936 on passports fraudulently obtained 
through the connivance of three men on trial. 

They are Aaron A. Sharfin, former attaché of the Egyptian consulate here; 
Ossip Garber, a commercial photographer, and Edward Blatt, a lawyer, who was 
linked directly to Rubens in testimony given by Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Klein testified that Rubens suggested in 1935 a 3-year agreement in which 
he would be described as a $200-a-month assistant editor of the magazine pub 
lished by Mr. Klein. 

Actually, Rubens paid himself the $200 monthly salary and did not function 
as an editor. 

“He said he would give me $200 the first of each month in cash and I was to 
send him $50 a week in the form of a check,” said Mr. Klein, 

Rubens was accompanied to the magazine office by Blatt, Mr. Klein testified 

Mrs. Rubens’ two sisters, Constance and Gladys Boerger, testified they had 
visited the various Rubens apartments at Center Island, near Oyster Bay; Forest 
Hills and Belle Harbor, Queens, and at Bayville, L. I. They remembered that 
customarily they found ‘ta locked room” in these residences. 

Earlier, August Glatz, a taxicab driver, testified he lent his naturalization 
papers in 1936 to one John Blank for $10. Blank—now a fugitive defendant—said 
he wanted to get to Russia, Glatz testified. When Glatz got his papers back, a 
stamp on them showed a passport had been issued. 





{From New York Daily News, January 25, 1938] 


Tetts Jury He Mave Puoro or Mrs. RuBENS 


} 


Ossip Garber, Russian-born commercial photographer, admitted yesterday he 
had made the passport photograph of Mrs, Ruth Marie Rubens, the one principal 
in the Robinson-Rubens mystery who obtained a passport legitimately. 

The admission, The News learned, was made to the Federal grand jury in- 
vestigating the passport frauds. 

Garber was before the grand jury only an hour. Later sessions will take up 
the photographs of Adolph A. Rubens and “Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Robinson.” 

Walter S. Throop of 15 Broad Street, attorney for Constance and Gladys 
Boerger, sisters of Mrs. Rubens, announced he had received a long letter from 
Pierrepont Moffat, in charge of European relations in the State Department, 
explaining the routine through which Mrs. Ruben must go if she is tried for 
espionage. 

The trial, the letter said, would take place before the Military Collegium, 
highest military tribunal in the U. 8. S. R. 

Since she cannot speak Russian, she would be given the services of an inter- 
preter, Moffat explained. 





{From New York Times, November 15, 1938] 


RUBENSES ARE SPIES, RED PAPER CHARGES—AMERICANS LINKED WITH GERMAN IN 
SovreET ReEPorRT ON TRIAL HERE 


Moscow, NoveMBER 14.—Mr. and Mrs. Adolph A. Rubens, Americans arrested 
here last winter, are flatly accused of being spies in the article today in Red Star, 
the organ of the Soviet Army, reviewing the spy trial in the United States. 

The article does not specify that the Rubenses were agents of Germany, but 
its naming them in connection with the theft of American passports by dn alleged 
German agent encourages the inference that they are suspected of being in the 
employ of the German espionage system. 

“Facts disclosed at the [American] trial again confirm that, in spreading its 
spy network in various foreign countries, the German Fascist intelligence service 
is not averse to using any means, even at the expense of a third country, to in 
plant its foul spying nests in the Soviet Union,” says the article. 

Soon after their arrest Mr. and Mrs. Rubens were referred to in the Soviet 
press as Trotskyist agents. Later it was officially announced they were held 
for espionage. As far as can be learned here, the United States has made no 
further representations concerning them since Embassy officials were permitted 
to have a supervised interview with them last February. There is no intimation 
what has happened to them, 
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Sentences have been imposed on two Soviet citizens for espionage, the press 
announced today 

A Red Army captain in the cavalry school, who, to coneeal a minor blunder, 
let a typist blackmail him, was finally drawn into the toils of her husband, a 
master spy for a foreign state. It is not certain whether he was shot or only 
imprisoned. 

The shooting was announced of a former Czarist officer who, as a Red guard, 
surrendered with his whole regiment to the Poles. After an exchange of prisoners 
he worked in a Soviet munitions plant, where he organized an espionage group 
that sent important secret information to Fascist employers, it is stated. 





{From New York World-Telegram, January 7, 1938] 


Lerr Russia UNDER PLEDGE OF SILENCE—Rumor FoLttows DEMAND OF UNITED 
STATES FOR INFORMATION 


Moscow, January 7.—Members of the foreign colony heard a report today that 
Mrs. Adolph Rubens, one of the principals in the Robinson-Rubens passport 
mystery, is safely out of Russia under a pledge to keep under cover and not 
talk. 

Despite the passport irregularities in which she was involved, the United 
States Government, convinced that she was an American citizen, presented a 
formal diplomatic note asking for details of the case. The Soviet Government 
was faced with the problem of admitting to Washington the arrest of an Ameri- 
can citizen, proving that she was not an American or refusing to answer the 
American note. 

Mrs. Rubens, a New Yorker, disappeared from the Moscow Hotel where 
she was registered with a so far unidentified man, as Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Robinson. Robinson was arrested first. 

As she disappeared or was arrested only after she had taiked to newspaper- 
men about her husband’s disappearance, it was considered not unlikely that 
she had even received a tentative visa and that the safety of her husband was 
security for her silence after she had left the Soviet Union. 

As far as was known the United States Government, in inquiring about Mrs. 
Rubens, made no inquiry about “Mr. Rubens” or “Mr. Robinson,” so that it was 
assumed it had been established that he was not an American. 


PASSPORT INQUIRY SET BY UNITED STATES 


A broad investigation of fraudulent passports, growing out of the Robinson- 
Rubens mystery, will be begun by the Federal grand jury Monday, it was 
announced today. 

Assistant United States Attorney Lester C. Dunigan said Aaron Sharfin, clerk 
of the Royal Egyptian Consulate and reputed “Mr. D.” in the Robinson passport 
tangle, would be the first witness. 

Simultaneously, Harry Zuckerman, 27, of 119 Payson Avenue, the “Mr. C.” 
of the case, announced he felt he had been left “holding the bag.” His counsel, 
Robert Hoffman, of 1270 Broadway, said he would sponsor an independent inquiry 
to clear Zuckerman’s name. 


THE WHOLE STORY 


Zuckerman, twisting his handkerchief nervously as he told his whole story 
for the first time, admitted he had known where Sharfin was for the 6 days 
he had led Federal investigators on a vain search for “Louis Epstein.” 

“Sharfin’s brother and his baby were sick and he said he couldn’t stand 
any more troubles for a little while,’ said Zuckerman. “So we made up this 
story and he said he’d come forward later. But he never did.” 

Both Prosecutor Dunigan and Zuckerman asserted today that Sharfin had 
shown strong Communist tendencies. Mr. Dunigan said “several other witnesses” 
would be subpenaed next week. 


CALLED RING MEMBERS 


According to the evidence turned up thus far by State Department investi- 
gators, Zuckerman and Sharfin both were members of the ring that effected 
the certification of fraudulent passports through the office of Albert Marinelli, 
Tammany politician, when Marinelli was county clerk in 1935. Two of these 
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spurious passports, it has been brought out, had a definite bearing on the 
Robinson-Rubens mystery. 

Zuckerman said that he had helped pass along the requests for passport 
certification at the urgent request of Sharfin, who said they were “very confi- 
dential” business for the Egyptian Consulate. 

“Sharfin told me it would help him get a raise at the consulate,” Zuckerman 
said, ‘‘and since I grew up with him and was his friend, he knew I had good 
friends who could help. I knew Abie Katz, so I passed the passports along 
without asking him any more about it. I never got any money from anybody.” 


NEWS CHARACTER 


The case, already so cluttered with shadowy figures and mysterious names that 
it is virtually impossible to get a picture of it approaching clearness, gained a 
new mystery character through Zuckerman. 

He told of a ‘‘Mac”’ or “Max” Shaw, an intimate friend of Sharfin and a man of 
communistic tendencies. Shaw, Zuckerman said, appeared in 1935 and dis- 
appeared in October 1937, and once worked for a garment manufacturer on Thirty- 
ninth Street. 

“Sharfin was always mysterious about his connection with Shaw,” said Zucker- 
man. “In 1936 he had Shaw up at his cottage on Lake Mohegan for most of the 
summer.” 

Zuckerman said that during that summer he had learned that Sharfin often had 
passed Shaw off as his brother or as a friend of the family. 


THE FOREIGN SHIRT 


Robert Hoffman, attorney for Zuckerman, whose office is at 1270 Broadway, said 
that he and Zuckerman were trying to trace Shaw through a shirt of foreign make 
that Sharfin gave to Zuckerman. The shirt is now in the possession of the State 
Department investigators. 

Zuckerman was bitter toward Sharfin as he told his story today, accusing his 
former friend of answering questions falsely when examined by State Depart- 
ment investigators. 

“We grew up on the East Side together,” said Zuckerman, “and lived next door 
to each other on Henry Street. We went to the same public schools and the same 
high school—Seward Park. Later I went to Dwight Preparatory School at nights 
because I wanted to go to West Point. I was a sergeant in the National Guard, 
a howitzer company of the One Hundred and Sixth Infantry in Brooklyn. 


“STOLE IDENTITY 


“When the State Department men questioned Sharfin, he tried to take over my 
identity, especially the military background, even though he never had such a 
background.” 

In 1929 Sharfin obtained a passport for himself to go to Brazil, according to 
Zuckerman, but never got beyond Miami, where Zuckerman said he first became a 
disciple of communism. While in Miami according to Zuckerman, Sharfin lived 
with a secretary of a Communist Party branch. 

When Sharfin returned to New York, his former friend said, he figured in a 
number of communistic demonstrations. Sharfin always seemed to have money, 
though he earned only $80 a month at the consulate, Zuckerman said. Sharfin 
explained this by saying he sold automobiles for export. 

When Sharfin appeared at the Federal Building today he was accompanied by 
an attorney, M. Michael Edelstein, of 111 Broadway. A few hours earlier officials 
of the Egyptian Consulate, 103 Park Avenue, announced that they had discharged 
the office boy as a result of the passport ring investigation. 

Meanwhile Federal investigators said there was no basis for published reports 
that the name of Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, fugitive racketeer, had been brought 
into the case. Their statement was borne out by the United States attorney’s 
office as well as by District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey’s staff. 
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[From New York Herald Tribune, July 1, 1939] 


WIFE oF RUBENS Says He's In JAIL FoR LONG TIME—WRITES DAUGHTER IN MIAMI 
From Russia “Nooky Won’t Be Wir Us ANY MORE” 


Mrs. Ruth Marie Rubens, recently released from a Russian prison, said in a 
letter received by her 9-year-old daughter here that her husband, Adolph A, 
Rubens, “won’t be with us any more.” 

Rubens was arrested at Moscow in an espionage case in December 1937. Mrs. 
Rubens was seized several days later. She saw her husband in prison twice, but 
the last visit was more than a year ago. 

Mrs. Rubens said in an interview last week at Moscow—after the letter was 
mailed—that she believed her husband was a Fascist spy, that she had no 
knowledge of his whereabouts and that she feared he was dead. 

The letter, sent to Ruth Braman Rubens, a child by a former marriage, was 
the first direct communication her family—her daughter, her mother, and step- 
father—had received from her in 18 months. 

“Nooky (Rubens) won’t be with us any more, 
for a very, very long time. 

“T shall tell you a story. Once there was a little boy who went to school each 
day, and learned all his lessons very well. He grew up to be a very clever man. 
He also learned how to be kind and helpful to others. 

“But there was one lesson his mother forgot to teach him or which he was 
careless about learning. The lesson was: Honesty is the best policy. He learned 
the words but never learned to live this motto. He didn’t have the character 
to be honest even to himself. 

“This was terrible, because he did very bad things which he knew (because he 
was clever) were wrong, but because he didn’t know any more how to be honest 
(even to himself) he did these bad things and kept telling himself they were good. 

“One day some clever people, who knew how to be really honest, arrested him, 
He is now in prison and will be there a very, very long time. Isn’t it a pity that 
such a clever, kind man must waste his life away in prison when he could be 
doing so many good things for people and making many of us happy? 

“Precious tell Nonny (Mrs. Frederick G. Boerger, Mrs. Rubens’ mother, with 
whom the child lives) to trust me to manage all my affairs to the best conclu- 
sion. Tell her that if she does this and leaves everything to me she will indeed 
be helping not only me but all of us.” 

The Rubens left the United States and entered Russia on falsified passports. 
The discovery—made after their arrest in Moscow—that they had done so started 
an investigation that resulted in prison terms for three members of a fraudulent 
passport ring in New York. 


” 


she wrote. “He will be in prison 


Senator Easrtanp. What were his duties as assistant to Mr. 
Rubens ? 

Mr. Cuampers. As I understand it, and this is not necessarily exact 
in any sense 

Mr. Morris. This is as related to you by Peters? 

Mr. Cuampers. This is as I remember it, and I can only assume it 
was related by Peters or Zablodowsky himself. 

Senator Easrtanp. Yes. 

Mr. Cuampers. That he had, one, assisted Robinson-Rubens, that 
is, Richard, to acquire a business cover. You must remember that 
Zablodowsky was, unless I am very much mistaken, employed by the 
Viking Press, and therefore probably the publishing cover w hich he 
secured for Richard. Then I believe he also procured some cover ad- 
dresses for him, letter drops and things of that kind. Beyond that 
Tam unprepared to say what he was doing. 

Mr. Morris. And he did carry a message for you, did he not ? 

Mr. Cuampers. Carry a message for me? 

Mr. Morrts. omy? he? 

Mr. Cuampbers. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Morris. Zablodowsky. 

Mr. Cuampers. No. He may have, but I don’t recall. 
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Senator EastLanp. It was your understanding that he was a member 
of the Soviet underground in the United States ¢ 

Mr. Cuampers. I had not the slightest question about it. 

Senator Eastianp. That is your best recollection of it? 

Mr. Cuampers. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chambers, do you know a man named David 
Weintraub? 

Mr. Cuampers. Not personally. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever hear David Weintraub’s name mentioned 
in connection with your work in the Communist underground ¢ 

Mr. Cuampers. I heard him mentioned in the course of my experi- 
ence in the Communist underground. 

Mr. Morris. Would you relate to us that mention which you have 
just testified to the best ‘of your ability / 

Mr. Cuampers. To do that I will again have to go back and try to 
approach it chronologically. In 1937, I began to prepare to break with 
the Communist underground. One of the steps I took was to have the 
Communist Party procure for me a job in the United States Govern- 
ment. My purpose in doing that was security, I suppose we could 
call it. I foresaw that there would be attacks upon me, and such a 
fact, the fact that I was actually registered there as an ee of 
the United States Government, and I could trace the steps by which 
I had been employed by the United States Government, one, establish- 
ing identity for me w hich I had long lacked— 

Mr. Morris. That is because of your long life in the underground ? 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes, that is, est: ablishing an identity for i in this 
operation. And, two, it was some kind of slight halter or brake on 
what the Communists might be prepared to do. ‘To take this step, as 
nearly as I can recall, I first went to Abraham George Silverman, who 
was a member of the Soviet apparatus in which I was then working, 
and I told Silverman that I needed a cover for my work in the under- 
ground, that I had been running around Washington too long with 
out one. I proposed that he get me a job in the Government, a matter 
which he found fairly easy. His original proposition was that he 

should get me a rather fancy job, I suppose vou call it, and on second 
hentai that seemed unwise, and instead he proposed to get me a 
small job in the National Research project. 

I also discussed this matter with J. Peters. In order to vet me that 
iob, he of course had to have connections at the top of the orga IZATION 
and as we discussed those, he explained to me that there were co-head 
as T remember, of the National Research project, both of whom were 
members of the Communist Party. One was a man whose name I long 
remembered as Weinstone, or some such combination. 

Senator I ASTLAND. What was his position with the United Stat 
Government ? 

Mr. Cuampbers. As I understood it. he was co-head of what I unc 
stood to be the National Research project. 

The other man was a man named Irving Kaplan, whom I had also 
rone to Columbia College with. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have any reason to believe that David We 
stone is David Weintraub ? 

Mr. Cuamperrs. Yes, I have. I don’t know whether I can parti 
larize it for you at the moment, but among other things, either Peters 
or someone told me what Weinstone had a sister named Rose. as ] 


1 
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remember it, and again I remember the name as Weinstone. I may 
be mistaken about it. ; 

Mr. Morris. You are sure of what position he held at that time? 

Mr. Cuampers. That was my recollection that he was co-head of 
the National Research project. 

Mr. Morris. With Irving Kaplan. 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you knew Kaplan from school ? 

Mr. Cuambers. Yes. Incidentally, I knew Kaplan better than 
Zablodowsky. 

Mr. Morris. How well did you know him? Would you develop 
that? 

Mr. CuAmpers. I had never been on friendly terms with Zablodow- 
sky, though I knew him perfectly well, but I was friendly with Kaplan. 

Mr. Morris. Is there any more about the sister of Weintraub, Rose 
Weintraub, that you could tell us at this time ? 

Mr. Cuampens. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Morris. Now, may I get back to Mr. Zablodowsky a minute, Mr. 
Chairman? Do vou know whether or not Alger Hiss ever recom- 
mended Zablodowsky for appointment ? 

Mr. Cuampers. I can only repeat what I have been told in that case, 
and the substance of it is that when Mr. Sayre was Governor General 
or High Commissioner of the ) Philippines and Alger Hiss was still 
in the State Department, he, Sayre, sent to Alger the names of two 
men whom he proposed to ap point to his staff in some capacity, and 
Sayre asked Alger to comment on the fitness of the appointment, 
instead of which, according to the information which I have been 
given, Alger disregarded the two names and substituted two of his 
own, one of which was Zablodowsky. The other one I may have known 
and forgotten. At least I don’t know it now. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chambers, you said you were told that. Would 
you tell us who told you that ? 

Mr. Cuamorrs. I think I probably first heard it from Senator 
Nixon. Then it came up again in the course of the investigations in 
the Hiss case. But I would be hard put to tell you exactly what person 
told it to me. 

I have also heard it from other sources, but again I cannot tell you 
which. I don’t vouch for the authenticity of that story in any way. 
Nevertheless, I do have a recollection that something came up in the 
second trial of Alger Hiss. You would have to check it. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Chambers, do you have any other knowledge 
of any of the individuals who to your a have been connected 
with this hearing, that is, the United Nations hearings? 

Mr. Cuampers. Actually I don’t know what individuals are con- 
nected with the hearings. If you want to give me the names I can tell 
you very quickly. 

Senator Eastianp. Mr. Chambers, who was the Silverman who 
was to get you a place with the Government ? 

Mr. Cuampers. Abraham George Silverman was, as I remember, 
the research director of the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Senator Eastitanp. He was a Federal employee. 

Mr. Cuamepers. He was a Federal employee and a very close friend 
of Harry Dexter White, who was at that time an assistant to Secretary 
Morgenthau in the Treasury. 
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Senator Easrtanp. Do you know where he is now ? 

Mr. Cuamper. Silverman ? 

Senator Eastnanp. Yes. 

Mr, Cuampers. No, I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chambers, I will show you a list of the names of 
the people who have been publicly associated before this committee, 
and ask you if you will read through that list. 

Mr. Chairman, I might add that Irving Kaplan has been called be- 
fore this committee, and when asked on whether or not he had been a 
member of the Communist Party, he refused to answer on the ground 
his answer would incriminate him. 

Senator Easrianp. Was he a Federal employee? 

Mr. Morris. He was one of David Weintraub’s assistants in the 
United Nations just about the time he was called. He was subsequently 
relieved of his responsibility there. 

Senator Easrnanp. Where did you know Mr. Kaplan? 

Mr. Cuampbers. I first met Irving Kaplan at Columbia University. 
I may have seen him a few times after I left college, and was in = 
Communist Party, but there was a long period, I suppose 10 ye: 
anyway, between the last time I saw him in our more or less ml T- 
graduate days, and when he was an employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Easruanp. Did you know him to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party ? 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes. I have to immediately qualify that by saving 
I have never seen his Communist Party card, but my understanding 
was that he was a Communist. I dealt with him as a Communist. If 
he was not a Communist, I was not a Communist. 

Senator Easttanp. Was he a member of the underground ? 

Mr. Cuampers. That is a difficult question to answer “yes”: or “no” 
to. He was certainly connected with the underground. Just what 
his functions in the underground were, I don’t know. Iam now speak- 
ing of the underground of the American Communist Party. 

Senator Eastnanp. You mean the underground attached to the 
Soviet Foreign Office ? 

Mr. Cuampers. No, I am making that distinction. At that time it 
was my understanding that Irving Kaplan was a member of the un- 
derground of the American Communist Party, and not the Soviet 
apparatus, 

Senator Easritanp. You later knew him as an employee of the 
American Government ? 

Mr. Cuamners. Yes. 

Senator Easrtanp, What was his position ? 

Mr. Cuamperrs. My understanding was that he was co-head of the 
research project. 

Senator Easritanp. Did he transfer from that position to the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Cuampers. That is entirely beyond my purview. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morrts. Mr. Chairman, I might point out that our record, part 
13 of the Institute of Pacifie Relations Hearings, contains a complete 
record of Mr. Weintraub’s positions that he held in the past. 

Senator EastLanp. This is Mr. Kaplan. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Weintraub and Mr. Kaplan. Their testimony ap- 
pears in part 13. Mr. Chambers, have you been able to look at that list 
of names? 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes, I have read the whole list, and I know none of 
these people or ever have known them by these names. 

Mr. Morris. There are two more people on the front page. 

Mr. Cuamebers. I do not know Stanley Graze or Joe Gordon by 
those names. 

Mr. Morris. Let the record show I showed Mr. Chambers the Thurs- 
day, October 23, edition of the New York Herald Tribune, and which 
contains a sory “Lie Ousts UN American Who Detfied Senate Ques- 
tions.” 

I have no more questions. 

Senator Easrianp. Is there anything else, Mr. Chambers? 

Mr. Cuampers. May I make a small request of the committee? I 
would like the record to show clearly that I am testifying here today 
solely in response to subpena powers of the committee, and that I my- 
self solicited in no way this unpleasant privilege. The nature of the 
matters you asked me I have already testified to at considerable length 
at least before one grand jury, and my statements about them rest in 
the files of the Government. I was going to say “rest in peace.” 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show that 
Mr. Chambers went to great inconvenience to be here this afternoon, 
and I had to persuade him to come because of the urgency of the hear- 
ing, and because there would be no other time to do it than today. He 
made a great personal sacrifice in coming here today. 

Mr. Cuampers. | raised my point because one of the current smears 
against me—and maybe we can guess it is an old smear that has re- 
cently reached me—that I am continually advancing new names and 
making new testimony for sensational purposes. Of course, we would 
consider that preposterous probably, but then we are not left-wing 
educators or magazine editors or members of the intelligentsia as it 
continues to be called. 

Mr. Morris. Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, you did tell all of this 
information to the FBI in the past, have you not ¢ 

Mr. Cuampers. That is what I meant by statements that remain in 
files——through no fault of the FBI. 

Senator EastLanp. You have rendered very patriotic service, Mr. 
Chambers. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Chambers. 

We will take iust a 1-minute recess. 


TESTIMONY OF ROSE ALPHER, CHEVY CHASE, MD., ACCOMPANIED 
BY HARRY I. RAND, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this witness has previously been sworn 
in executive session. Will you require another swearing ¢ 

Senator Eastianp. That is sufficient. You may proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Give your full name and address. 

Mrs. AvpHer. Rose Alpher, 437 Raymond Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Mr. Morris. That is Rose Alpher, A-] p-h-e-r ¢ 

Mrs. AtpHer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And you live in Chevy Chase, Md. ? 

Mrs. Avenger. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. What do you do? 

Mrs. AupHuer. I am a school teacher. 
Mr. Morris. Where do you teach ¢ 
Mrs. ALPHER. Georgetown Day School, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Morris. That school is not connected with Georgetown Uni 
sity in any way / 

Mrs. Aueuer. It is a private school cooperatively owned by parents 
with an educator at its head and teachers are hired—— 

Senator Easrtanp. What grades do you teach ? 

Mrs. Atpuer. Third grade. 

Senator EaAsttanp. How m: iny grades in the school ? 

Mrs. Aupuer. It oes through the eighth. 

Senator EastnLanp. It is not a high school ? 

Mrs. ALtpHER. No, sir, not quite a junior high school. 

Senator EastLanp. What subjects do you teach / 

Mrs. Atpuer. Reading, writing, and arithmetic. They are little 
children. 

Mr. Morris. Are you the sister of Day id Weintraub ? 

Mrs. ALpHer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Alpher, did you hear the testimony of Mr. Cham 
bers this morning that during the late 1930's you and your brother 
were people he thought were Communists ? Did you hear his 
testimony ¢ 

Mrs. Avpuer. I heard his testimony just now. 

Mr. Morris. That is what I mean. 

Mrs. ALPHI R. And I heard that he said that somebody named Dave 
Weinstone had a sister Rose. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. Were you in the late thirties a member of the 
Communist Party ¢ 

Mrs. Atpuer. I decline to answer, sir. 

Senator Eastnanpb. On what grounds ? 

Mrs. Avpuer. Relying on my constitutional privileges as outlined 
n the fifth amendment. 

Senator EasrLanp. Now, specifically is your ground for declining to 
testify that testimony would tend to incriminate you 4 

Mrs. Auprer. Might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this woman 
the United Nations. 

Have you ever worked for the United Nations in the past 6 

Mrs. Atpuer. No. 

Mr. Morris. And the reason for her being called here today was 
incidental to her name being mentioned in the Chambers testimony, 
ind we have asked the witness whether or not it is true, and I have 
no more occasion to interrogate this witness about any other subject 

Senator Eastnanp. You many stand aside. 

Mrs. Avpuer. Thank you. 

Senator Eastnanp. How many teachers in your school in Wash- 
neton ¢ 

Mrs. Arpuer. There are 8 teachers—20 altogether. 

Senator Easttanp. Any other teachers there whom 
© members of the Communist Party? 


Mrs. Auruer..I don’t know anybody there who is a member of thi 
Communist Party. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show that 
when Mr. Weintraub appeared before this committee in May 1952, 
Mr. Weintraub, speaking of himself and Mr. Kaplan, about whom 
Mr. Chambers testified today, said, “We both went together to the 
National Research project. I went as director and he went as asso- 
ciate director.” And that is by way of tying in the identification of 
Mr. Weintraub and Mr. Kaplan about whom Mr. Chambers testified 
today. That is page 4647 of our record. 

Senator Easrtanp. That is Kaplan's testimony ? 

Mr. Morris. No; that is Weintraub’s testimony. Weintraub testi- 
fied, Mr. Chairman, speaking of himself and Mr. Kaplan, “We both 
went together to the National Research project. I went as director 
and he went as associate director.” 

Senator Easritanp. Did you ask him if he was a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. Mr. Weintraub at that time denied he was a 
Communist, and as I say, Mr. Kaplan refused to answer on the ground 
his answer would incriminate him. 

The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Ober. 

Senator Easrnanp. Call Mr. Ober. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY OBER, ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY I. RAND, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this witness has been sworn in execu- 
tive session. 

Senator Easrtanp. He has been sworn. Give your full name. 

Mr. Over. Harry Ober, 7609 Sixteenth Avenue, Tacoma Park, Md. 

Senator EasrLanp. Mr. Ober, are you an employee of the United 
States Government ? 

Mr. Oper. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Eastnanp. When did you sever your connection with the 
Government ? 

Mr. Ober. Yesterday. 

Senator Easrianp. On vesterday / 

Mr. Over. That is right. 

Senator Easrtanp. Did you get a telegram from this committee on 
yesterd: iy? 

Mr. Oper. I got the telegram from this committee—it was read to 
me over the phone—about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. Morris. Four o’clock yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Over. That is right. 

Senator Easrnanp. When did you resign ? 

Mr. Ozer. About 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Senator EasrLanp. You knew you were about to be subpenaed, did 
you not ? 

Mr. Oser. I had no knowledge of that. 

Senator EastLanp. Why did you resign ? 

Mr. Ozer. I decline to answer that on grounds that my answer might 
incriminate me. I do that on the basis of my rights and privileges 
guaranteed in the Constitution and the fifth amendment. 

Senator EasrLtanp. Was not your testimony in executive session that 
if you testified on whether or not you were a Communuist and if you 
gave reasons for vour resignation, that it would incriminate you? 
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Mr. Oner. I didn’t get your question, sir. 

Senator Eastuanp. Was not your testimony in executive session 
that you would incriminate yourself if you testified whether or not you 
were a member of the Communist Party? ¢ 

Mr. Oner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Oper. That is true. 

Senator Easrnanp. How long have you worked for the United 
States Government ? 

Mr. Over. From March 1941 to October 22, 1952 

Mr. Morris. That is yesterday. 

Mr. Oper. That is right. 

Senator EasrLanp. What department were you with? 

Mr. Oser. United States Department of Labor. 

Senator EasrLanp. What was your position with the Labor Depart 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Oper. I was an economist. 

Senator EastLtanp. Were you an economist for the entire time that 
you were employed by the Government ? 

Mr. Oper. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Ober, were you ever in the same Communist cell 
as David Weintraub? 

Mr. Oser. I decline to answer that on the same ground that I pre 
viously stated. 

Mr. Morris. And will you tell this committee fully now why it was 
that you dec wae to resign yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Oner. As I said in executive session, it was for person: il reasons 

Mr. Saree Will vou tell us what they were ? 

Mr. Oser. And you asked what the personal reasons were, and I said 
I decline to go into detail beeause—— 

Senator Eastianp. It would incriminate you ? 

Mr. Oper. It would incriminate me. 

Senator Eastianp. Not that it might; that it would ? 

Mr. Oper. It might. 

Senator Easttanp. You testified it would incriminate you. 

Mr. Oper. I am not sure of the language, but I am saying now that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. What salary did you draw with the Department of 
Labor until yesterday ? 

Mr. Oper. I think my highest salary at this point was somewhere 
between nine and ten thousand dollars. I am not sure of the exact 
amount. There were deductions and everything else. 

Mr. Morris. Have you had any connections with the United Nations. 
Mr. Ober? 

Mr. Oper. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this witness was called here today pr 
marily to be asked about his possible connections with David Weir 
traub and the Communist Party. and he is not called here for any othe 
purpose, and therefore I suggest that the questioning be discontinued 
at this time. 

Senator EastLaAnp. You may stand aside. 

Mr. Oner. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. The next witness is Mr. Glassman. 
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TESTIMONY OF SIDNEY GLASSMAN, BAYSIDE, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED 
BY LEONARD B. BOUDIN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Senator Eastitanp. He has been sworn. 

Give your full name, your address, and present employment. 

Mr. GuassMAN. My name is Sidney Glassman. 

Senator Easr.anp. Speak up. I can barely hear you. 

Mr. GuassMan. 47-21 Two Hundred and Fifteenth Street, Bayside, 
N.Y. ITamemployed at the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what you do at the United Nations, Mr. 
Glassman ? 

Mr. GLAssMAN. I am an economist. 

Mr. Morris. What division do you work in ¢ 

Mr. Guassman. In the Division of Economic Stability and Develop- 
ment. 

Senator EasrLanp. You are an American citizen ? 

Mr. GuLassMAN. Yes. 

Senator EastLanpb. Born in the United States? 

Mr. GuassMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who isthe head of that Division, Mr. Glassman? 

Mr. GuassMAn. Mr. Weintraub. 

Mr. Morris. Were you interviewed by Mr. Weintraub at the time 
you received your position ? 

Mr. GuassMANn. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Glassman, have you been a member of the Com- 
munist Party ¢ 

Mr. GuiassmaNn. I decline to answer that on my constitutional priv- 
ilege under the first amendment and the basis of the privilege in the 
fifth amendment. 

Senator Easrinanp. What is the privilege—that your testimony 
would tend to incriminate you / 

Mr. GuassMAN. That it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, that is under the fifth amendment. 

Senator EasrLanp. Have you been employed by the United States 
Government ¢ 

Mr. GuassMAN. Yes; I have. 

Senator Easttanp. In what capacity ? 

Mr. GuassMAn. I was employed as a Signal Corps inspector in 
1942 from February to October, about. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. GuassMANn. I decline to answer that on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any other Federal employment, Mr. 
Glassman ¢ 

Mr. GuassMaAn. Yes: I worked for a little less than a month on a 
project at Columbia University. I think it was for the Department of 
Labor, under a professor. 

Mr. Morrts. What professor was that ? 

Mr. GuassmMan. I think his name was Dr. Francis Hsu. 

Mr. Morrts. Did you have any other Federal employment ? 

Mr. Grassman. No; except in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Morris. What did you = in the Armed Forces? 

Mr. Grassman. I served in the Armed Forces from November 1942 
until December 1944. when I was disc harged., after I was wounded. 
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Mr. Morris. Were you in combat duty there ? 

Mr. Guassman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morrts. You said you were wounded, Mr. Glassman. 

Mr. GuiAssmMAN. When I was wounded, I was wounded in action. 

Mr. Morris. You had combat service. 

Mr. GuassMaAn. It wasn’t exactly an infantry outfit. It was a Sig- 
nal Corps outfit. 

Mr. Morris. Did you serve in any intelligence capacity during the 
war é 

Mr. GuLAssMAN. No, sir. 

Senator Easrnanp. What did you do after you were discharged 
from the Army ? 

Mr. Guassman. I entered Columbia University almost immediately 
afterward to take graduate work. 

Senator Easrtanp. You were a student there until you were em- 
ployed by the United Nations? 

Mr. GuassMaANn. That is right, s 

Mr. Morris. What salary do you draw at the United Nations now ? 

Mr. GuassMan. My salary I think is about $8,500 gross. 

Mr. Morris. Will you te 1] this committee what your function is at 
the United Nations in the Economie Division ? 

Mr. GuassMAN. I aman economist and I analyze the economic situa- 
tion in various Far Eastern countries, namely, India, Philippine 
Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, for the World Economic Report. 

Mr. Morris. The World Economic Report, you say ? 

Mr. Guassman. Yes. That is drafts of studies, and for an analysis 
of full employment problems in the same area. I also have some- 
thing to do with the administering of sending out a questionnaire on 
full employment. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions of this 
witness. 

Senator EasrnAnp. You may stand aside. 

Mr. GuassMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. If we gave you a ring, Mr. Boudin, if we require his 
presence back within a half or three-quarters of an hour, can that 
be done? 

Mr. Bounin. I am sure of that. 

Senator Eastnanp. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(At 3:20 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m. Friday, October 
94. 1952. ) 
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Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SupcoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Act AND Orner INTERNAL Securrry Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, New York. 

The subcommittee met at 11:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
619, United States Courthouse, Foley Square, Senator James O, East- 
land (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Eastland. ' 

Also present: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel; Frank W. 
Schroeder, professional staff member; Winton H. King, investigator. 

Senator EastLanp. Come to order, please. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have here a man who will take about 
2 minutes, and I wonder if we could put him on as our first witness. 

Senator Eastianp. What is his name? ; 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Harris, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Harris has been 
sworn, and the reason for his being called back today is that we had 
addressed a question to him at the last session as to what his assign- 
ment was in OSS during the war, and he declined to answer on the 
grounds that his Government superiors had instructed him that he 
should not disclose the nature of his assignment. We have gotten in 
touch with the security authorities in the United States, and we have 
cleared with them the fact that we are going to ask this man about 
the nature of his job in OSS during the war. 

Were you the chief of intelligence in OSS in Africa during the war? 


TESTIMONY OF JACK SARGENT HARRIS, GREAT NECK, N. Y., 
ACCOMPANIED BY LEONARD B. BOUDIN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Harris. Sir, before I reply to that, I may just state I have—— 

Senator Easrtanp. Give your full name and address to the re- 
porter. 

Mr. Harrts. Yes, sir. My full name is Jack Sargent Harris. My 
address is 5 Cherry Lane, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Senator Eastianp. Now, proceed. 

Mr. Harris. I heard what you have said about the security offi- 
cers authorizing me to speak. At this point I would like to introduce 
into the record, if I may 

Mr. Morris. I do not know what it is. 
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Mr. Harris. It is a letter, sir, from the authorities in OSS when I 
had completed my assignment, and one of the paragraphs in the let- 
ter reads that— 
[It should be understood that nothing herein shall be construed to release you 
from the provisions of the agreement relating to your promise to keep forever 
secret the employment and all information obtained by reason thereof 

This is the letter, sir, concerning that. I have now heard what you 
have said. I am still of the opinion that if I reply to certain ques- 
tions which you may ask me, the least I may do would be to embarrass 
my Government, and certainly endanger and jeopardize ite relation- 
ships with other governments. 

Senator Easrtanp. Let me ask you this question. Are you now or 
have you ever been a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Harris. Senator, it is clear on the record that when that ques- 
tion has been asked me, I have stated I refuse to reply to questions 
concerning political beliefs. 

Senator Eastianp. All right. Why ? 

Mr. Harris. On the ground of my constitutional rights under the 
lirst and fifth amendment. 

Senator EastLanp. That it would tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Harris. No, sir; that it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Eastitanp. That it might tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. Now, when you decline to answer the question, 
if you were in charge of intelligence in Africa for OSS on the ground 
that you might embarrass your Government, is not the real reason that 
you have betrayed your Government and you do not desire to stand 
here and admit that you are a traitor to the United States? 

Mr. Harris. No, sir, I have never betrayed my Government, and I 
resent such an implication. 

Senator Eastnanp. All right. Answer the question. 

Mr. Morris. Were you chief of intelligence for OSS in Africa during 
the last war? 

Mr. Harris. With reference to what I have just said, sir, that I 
shall answer under protest and disclaim all responsibility. I was not 
chief of intelligence for all of Africa in OSS. I operated as an in- 
telligence agent for my Government in certain parts in Africa. 

Mr. Morris. Were you in charge of South Africa? 

Mr. Harris. At a certain period, sir, I was in charge of south 
Africa. 

Mr. Morris. In charge of intelligence for OSS in south Africa? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Were you attached to the United States Minister there ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Morris. During that period were you a member of the Com- 
munist Party ¢ 

Mr. Harris. Sir, I have already stated I will not reply to these ques 
tions concerning politic al beliefs on the grounds of my rights under 
the United States Constitution. 

Mr. Morris. While you were attached to the United States Minister 
in south Africa, did you ever secretly converse with any members of 
the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Harris. Sir, I have never given information concerning my 
ctivities with the United States except to the United States Gov- 
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ernment, and to those members of other governments to whom I was 
directed by the United States. 

Mr. Morris. That is not the question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Easrtanp. Repeat the question. 

Mr. Morris. While you were attached to the United States Minister 
during the war in South Africa, did you ever confer with any Com- 
munist Party members or officials of the Communist Party ‘ 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You did not ? 

Mr. Harris. Not tomy knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That is all. 

Mr. Boupin. May this letter be marked in evidence as the witness 
suggested, Senator / 

Senator Eastitanpb. I have not read the letter. 

Mr. Morris. You will not tell the committee whether or not you were 
a member of the Communist Party at that time ? 

Mr. Harris. My stand on that question is clear. I stand on the 
record, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. Is not membership in the Communist Party 
much more than a political belief when you say that on political 
beliefs you decline to give your political beliefs? If you were a 
member of the Communist Party, wouldn't you be a party to a con- 
spiracy to destroy this country ? 

Mr. Harris. ‘Sir, on questions of any political belief I have invoked 
the fifth amendment, and I invoke it here, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. Is it not greater than a political belief Mr. 
mp iris? Tecan believe in free trade and be a Democrat. I can believe 

\ protective tariff, and be a Republican. But on communism, is it 
oe a conspiracy to overthrow the United States Government, and to 
enslave the people of this country? So I think you should go into 
that. You cannot hide behind the fact that it is purely a political 
belief. Here isa conspiracy to destroy your country. 

Mr. Harris. Senator—— 

Senator Easttanp. You had a very important and very sensitive 
position for your country. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir: I did,and Iam proud of it, sir. 

Senator Eastnanp. Now, I think, Mr. Harris, that you ought to make 
your country slag of you, and that is to fully, frankly, and freely 
disclose whether or not you were a Communist Party member and to 
give us full aiemsatlon of what you know, if anything, about this 
alleged conspiracy, 

Mr. Harris. Sir, I have always tried to make my country proud of 
me. I served here to the best of my capacity and ability. I have 
suffered for her. I was once on the door of death because of my coun- 
try, more than once. I state that I uphold the Constitution of the 
United States when I stand on my rights under the Constitution of the 
United States, sir, and that is my answer, under the first and fifth 
amendments of the Constitution, to your question. 

Senator Easrtanp. Do you desire this letter to be admitted in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Bouprn. Yes. 

Senator EASTLAND. That will be done. No more questions. 

(The letter referred to is filed with the committee. ) 
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TESTIMONY OF DAVID ZABLODOWSKY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Zablodowsky. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Zablodowsky has been sworn in executive session. 

Senator Easruanp. Let him give his full name and address to the 
reporter. 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. David Zablodowsky, 1118 Third Avenue. 

Mr. Morris. What is your address ? 

Mr. ZasLopowskyY. 1118 Third Avenue. 

Mr. Morrts. Mr. Zablodowsky, where were you born ? 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. New York City. 

Mr. Morris. When were you born ? 

Mr. ZanLtopowsky. On February 1, 1903. 

Mr. Morris. You have always been, therefore, an American citizen ? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I always have been. 

Mr. Morris. Did you attend Columbia University ? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. | did. 

Mr. Morris. In what year? 

Mr. Zasiopowsky. 1921 to 1927, I believe. 

Mr. Morris. Did you get a degree ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What degree did you obtain ? 

Mr. ZanLtopowsky. A. B. and M. A. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Zablodowsky, while you were in college, did you 
meet aman named Whittaker Chambers? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Yes. I knew Whittaker Chambers in college. 

Mr. Morris. You knew Whittaker Chambers while you were at 
Columbia University ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know him well? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. Rather fairly well. He was rather prominent in 
some respects. 

Mr. Morris. When were you married, Mr. Zablodowsky ? 

Mr. ZasLtopowsky. In 1925. 

Mr. Morris. Whom did you marry ? 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. Genevieve Lisitzky, L-i-s-i-t-z-k-y 

Mr. Morris. What was your employment from 1928 down to date? 
Will you give this committee what your employment has been ? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. From 1928 to 1940, I was employed by the Viking 
Press. From 1940 to 1942, I was employed by Modern Age Books. 
From 1942 to 1946, I was with the OSS in Washington, and from 1946 
to present date I have been with the U.N. 

Senator EastLtanp. What is your position with the U. N.? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I am in charge of the Publishing Division. 

Mr. Morris. What is your salary ? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I think the gross salary is around $14,000. The 
take-home pay is about $11,000. 

Mr. Morris. We want your gross salary. 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I think it is approximately $14,000. 

Mr. Morris. What position did you hold when you were with the 
OSS? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. I was formally, I think, in charge of the editorial 
subsection of the Presentation Branch. 
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Mr. Morris. How long did you hold that position? That was your 
last job there ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. That is right. Continuously, I think, except 
that I may not have been formally given the position of being in 
charge of the subsection until sometime after I arrived. I am not 
sure of that. 

Mr. Morris. Did you meet Whittaker Chambers after you left 
Columbia University ? 

Senator Easrtanp. Would you speak up. ‘The press cannot hear 
you. Speak a little louder, please. 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. The committee already has the whole story of 
my meeting with Whittaker Chambers. 

Mr. Morris. Will you answer the question. 

Senator Easttanp. Answer the question. 

Mr. Zantopowsky. Surely. Shall I answer it in extenso? 

Mr. Morris. Did you see Whittaker Chambers any time subsequent 
to your association with him at Columbia University 4 

Mr. Zastopowsky. That is right. I would have said sometime in 
the middle or early thirties. I gather from the newspapers it was 
1936. 

Mr. Morris. Did you see Chambers in 1936 ? 

Mr. Zanvopowsky. If that is the year, I saw him. I concede the 
date. 

Senator Eastianp. Did you know a man named J. Peters ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I met Mr. J. Peters through Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Morrts. Did you know Mr. Chambers was a Communist at that 
time # 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I did. 

Senator Eastianp. Did you take a message from Mr. Chambers to 
J. Peters? : 

Mr. Zantopowsky. Yes, or in any case I was passed on, I was intro- 
duced. Whether it was in the form of a message, I can’t say. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know that J. Peters was in the Communist 
underground at that time ? 

Mr. ZAsLtopowsky. Yes, in a sense I did. I knew that Whittaker 
Chambers was, but very specifically on a certain matter, which was 
underground work against Germany, or against Hitler. 

Mr. Morris. You knew both that Chambers and J. Peters were 
Communists when you delivered a message from Chambers to Peters? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. That is right. It was precisely with that mes- 
sage that Chambers came to me. 

Senator Eastnanp. What was that message? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. He came to me to ask if I would help in some 
secret work against Hitler. 

Senator EasrLanp. What was the message that you took from 
Chambers to Peters? ; 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I can’t say that it was a message or merely an in- 
troduction, that I was to await a call from him. The circumstances 
are vague to me. 

Senator Easrianp. In other words, you were to await, you mean, 
a call from Peters? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Yes. 

Senator EasrLanp. You were to await a call from the head of the 
Communist underground in the United States? 
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Mr. Zastopowsky. He was not known to me as such, sir. 

Senator Easruanp. I know, but it has developed that you were to 
await a call from the head of the Communist underground. 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. Excepting context, sir. He was not known to 
me as such. 

Senator Easrianp. I am going into that. I am going to be fair 
with you. Answer my question. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I knew that I was being introduced to a member 
of the Communist Party who was doing underground work. 

Senator Easritanp. And you were to await a call from him? 

Mr. Zasitopowsky. From him; yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. Did the call come? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. Yes. 

Senator Eastnanp. What was the call ? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. All I can say is that I met Peters. 

Mr. Morris. What did Peters look like? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. A little dark man with a Germanic accent. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know that he was not a United States citizen 
or resident ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. No: I couldn't know that. I thought I was deal- 
ing with American Communists. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know an organization called the Fawn 
F-a-w-n Publishing Co. ? 

Mr. Zas.topowsky. I have just heard about it in the newspapers. 
I don’t remember it at all. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your testimony that you know nothing about that? 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. I do not recall anything like the Fawn Press. 

Mr. Morris. Anything with the name “Fawn” in it, F-a-w-n ¢ 

Mr. Zastopnowsky. No; I do not remember any such thing. 

Mr. Morris. Any organization that has a name that resembles that 
in any way ? 

Mr. Zapstopowsky. I cannot remember any such name. 

Mr. Morris. Have you heard the testimony of Whittaker Cham- 
bers or heard about his testimony that you aided a man known to 
him as Richard, who subsequently became a public figure under the 
name of Robinson-Rubens? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. I have heard that name several times now in 
questioning before the FBI and before your committee and that is 
all I know about it. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your testimony that you did not aid such a man? 

Mr. ZaBLopowsky. It is my testimony that I don’t know who they are 
talking about. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever aid anybody who was conducting an 
illegal passport ring? 

Mr. Zasiopowsky. If I did, I did so unknowingly. 

Senator Eastitanp. Well, did you? 

Mr. Zasiopowsky. Here is the circumstance, Senator. I actually 
did agree to transmit an envelope, a letter, to somebody who called 
for it. It is now quite possible 

Senator EasTianb. Just give us the facts about it. Who was to get 
the letter ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I was told that a certain person would call with 
a certain name and I was to give it to him. 

Senator Easttanp. What was in the letter, do you know? 
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Mr. Zasiopowsky. I haven't any idea. 

Senator Easrianp. Did you give him the letter ¢ 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. Yes, I did. 

Senator Easrnanp. Who called for the letter? 

Mr. Zasitopowsky. This is a matter, a circumstance, that is 16 year 
old, and I cannot pretend to remember the details. However, in search 
ing my memory with the aid of the FBI, I did think that my picture 
of it was two men coming 

Senator EastnanpD. Do you know who they were 

Mr. Zastovowsky. No. 

Senator Eastianp. They gave you the name and disappeared in the 
night ¢ 

Mr. ZasLtopowsky. Yes. Now, it is possible that that letter cor 
tained matter such as a passport, but I wouldn't know. 

Senator Eastianp. Are you now or have you ever been a membe1 
of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I am not now and I never have been. 

Mr. Morris. noe you been active in the Communist underground ¢ 

Senator Eastnanp. Waitaminute. Did you have a comment ¢ 

Mr. a esieaaaine: No. 

Senator Easrnanp. Complete your answer. 

Mr. Zas.topowsky. No, | completed my answer. It is something 
I want to say about this matter of communism as it has been raised 
in the newspapers and as raised by Mr. Chambers’ testimony. That is 
all. I want to give a complete answer. You understand, Senator $ 

Senator Eastitanp. 1 want you to give that answer now. 

Mr. ZABLOD wsky. As the Senator knows, I have been try ing to give 
as full answers and I have never refused to answer the committee 
when it has asked me questions in sessions. Therefore, to have found 
all statements, naturally, as they appeared in Mr. Chambers’ testimony, 
does in some sense require now that I am for the first time before a 
public hearing that I say something to that point. Though I have only 
* Wspaper accounts to go by, let me say this: In the first place, I don’t 
do this in any spirit of trying to impugn the motives of Mr. Chambers. 
l am not doing anything of the sort. I am only talking about a 
man’s impressions which under certain circumstances get to look as 
if they were real evidence. For instance, if I understand correc tly, 
Mr. Chambers knew I was a Communist in college. 

Senator EastLanp. No, he did not say that. 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. The papers report that in 1925 he knew I was an 
open Communist. 

Mr. Morris. He did not testify to that fact yesterday. 

Senator Easttanp. There was no such statement. Mr. Chambers’ 
testimony, if I remember sonar: was that you said that you were, 
that you believed in communism, but he did not think that you were 
actually a Communist Party member. 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. Let me answer to that point, then, if Imay. This 
would have been entirely mysterious to me if it had not again been 
with the aid of the FBI who asked me a very particular question, a 
particular allegation on which this opinion of Mr. Chambers rests 
He says that sometime in 1923-24, while we were in college, there was 
a Communist mutiny in Hamburg or Bremen in Germany, in the Ger- 
man fleet, and that when I heard about this, I jumped up and down 
and said “Hurrah, lama Communist, too.” 
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Let me say this, Senator. You know I cannot really deny the 
possibility that I did a thing hke that. 

Senator EastLanp. That is not in evidence here. 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I am trying to explain Mr. Chambers’ statement. 

Senator EasrLtanp. He made no such statement. 

Mr. ZaBLopowsky. He did. He said I confessed—— 

Senator EasrLanp. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. ZanLtopowsky. He said that I had stated myself to be an open 
Communist. What are the facts of the circumstance 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, my recollection is that he has misquoted 
Mr. Chambers’ testimony. However, the record will speak for itself. 

Senator Easrnanp. He is entitled to fully explain the charges Mr. 
Chambers made against him. Now, proceed. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I have only the newspaper accounts to go on. 
I am sorry. I only want to say about that point, this is my public 
hearing. You asked me to speak loud enough for the press to hear, 
and you will not mind if I try to make myself clear on my motivations. 

Senator EasrLtanp. I want you to. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. The point is this, that for a bunch of under 
graduates to tag each other or get impressions of each other like that 
out of an incident that may have happened like this would be as wrong 
as if I were to accuse Mr. Chambers of being an anarchist or something 
like that, because in his undergraduate days he once showered me with 
a bottle of catsup. He did, and very nicely sent me a dollar for clean- 
ing expenses, This is the sort of thing lam really sur ‘prised, ] don’t 
want to impute any motives, but I am really surprised that matters of 
this sort can be built up the way they are. 

Senator EastLanp. Was Chambers’ testimony true or false ? 

Mr. ZaBLopowsky. Chambers made a statement about what he knew. 
I cannot say what he knew, but I know that I was not a Communist 
in that year, and in evidence of which, if the committee is interested 
in evidence, in the first place I was a very passionate, as eet 
knows, admirer of John Dewey’s philosophy, so much so that in 192/ 
presumably a year or two after this episode, I was practically hicked 
out of the Geneva School of International Studies because I was so 
pro-radical, -American, and -John Dewey. 

Now, I will also say some years after I graduated, I joined the 
Socialist Party, the only party I have ever actually joined or worked 
for in any real wi ay. 

Senator EastLtanp. You are a Marxist, then ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. At that time, 3 years later or whatever it was, 
I joined the Socialist Party and actually took part in one election 
dav in watching the polls. This is the total extent of my political 
activities in the technical sense of political activities. All I want to 
say is this: When Mr. Chambers met me in 1936, he knew he was 
coming to a sympathetic person. Do you mind my going on like this? 

Senator EAstLanp. I am going to let you go. Proceed. 

Mr. Zantopowsky. He knew he was coming to a sympathetic per- 
son. What happened is that about the middle of 1935, perhaps, 1936, I 
got terribly excited about Adolph Hitler and nazism. I had more 
reasons perhaps than other Americans to get excited about it, and any 
way, I did, and a lot of others did, too. It triggered me off. T joined 
an organization known as the League Against War and Fascism. 
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whose main concern and motive as far as I Was concerned Seeme d 
be to ficht Hitler. 

Senator Kasrnanp. Who dominated that organization / 

Mr. Zantopowsky. Who as a person ¢ No, you mean di 
munist Party—— 

Senator HASTLAND. Yes. Let us be specific. 

Mr. ZasLtopowsky. Let us not beat around the bush, | 
the Communist Party dominate it? 

Senator Easrtanp. Yes. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. That is a matter of history which I was not 
a position at that time to know. I am willing to say now that 
probably did. 

Senator EastLanp. Was not it your opinion 
Communist Party dominated that organization 4 

Mr. ZanLtopowsky. It is my opinion now that they did then. 

Senator Easr.anp. | ask you, at the time you joined it and whe 
you were active In that organization, was 1t not your opinion that it 
was dominated by the Communist Party 4 

Mr. Zapiovowsky. That is in a certain sense, Senator, to not give 
me credit for the dece) Cy ot Why motives, 

Senator Easrianp. I know what your motive is. We are going to 
discuss that in a minute. 1 am not interested in that. Ll want the 
facts. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Certain words like “dominate” have to have sp 
cial meanings. You can’t read them back into the past. 

Senator EASTLAND. Was it not your opimion at that time that 
a Communist-run organization? Let us put it that way. 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. It was a Communist United Front organization, 
right. 

Senator EastinaNnp. Run by the Communists? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. I wouldn't say I thought so then. 

Senator Easrtanp. Of course, you know that the Communist Party 
runs its own fronts that it sets up. 

Mr. Zantopowsky. We are talking about that now. You are asking 
me about then. 

Senator EasTnanp. Yes. 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. If you want to know whether I knew that the 
Communist Party was an active part of this organization, I say,“ Yes.” 
There is not any question about it. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that, in fact you 
were one of the editors of the publication of that organization ¢ 

Mr. Zantopowsky. Yes, that is the capacity in which I helped the 
organization. 

Mr. Morris. The publication was called the Fight Magazine ! 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. Yes. 

Senator EAsTLANb. What other organizations did you join in your 
fight on Hitler? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. This was the organization. I can’t remember 
any others. I was also active in a trade union at that time. 

Senator Easruanp. That was a Communist-run union, was it not? 

Mr. ZanLtopowsky. Senator, I was president of that union at one 
time, and I ran it. 

sehnavlol IS ASTI AND. We are going to 
name of the union / 


et to that. What was the 
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Mr. ZasLopowsky. Book and Magazine Guild. 

Senator Eastianp. Was that a CIO union? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. It was. 

Senator Easrianp. Is it still a member of the CIO? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. | understand it is not. 

Senator Easrtanp. Why? 

Mr. ZAsLopowskyY. I understand it has been put out or expelled 
for communism. 

Senator Easrtanp. Now, I want to be very frank with you, sir. 
You say that your motive was to fight Hitler. In your fight on Hitler, 
why did you limit your activities to two organizations, both of which 
were in reality Communist organizations ¢ 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I will be very glad to answer that if the Senator 
can stand it. 

Senator E,srianp. Yes, sir; I want the answer. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I will say this right now, that in 1936 there 
were very few people who were awake to what was going on in Ger- 
many and the Communists were among them, _ they made a great 
deal of it. Maybe they just made hay out of . but they were the 
only ones who raised a big noise. 

Senator Easrnanp. But there were other organizations that were 
fighting Hitler. Why did you have to go to a Communist group to 
fieht him ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I beg your pardon. When I joined the American 
League Against War and Fascism, the Socialists belonged to it, the 
Women’s League—— 

Senator Easrtanp. I want you to answer my question. 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I am trying. 

Senator Easrtanp. Your answer certainly is not responsive. Why 
is it that in your fight on Hitler, you joined and limited your activi- 
ties to two Communist organizations to fight him? There were other 
organizations that were not Communist-run. 

Mr. ZasLtopowsky. I didn’t join the Communists. 

Senator Easrnanp. There were other organizations in which the 
Communist Party did not have a big voice that were fighting Hitler. 
Why did you go to those two spec ific Communist organizations ? 

Mr. ZAsLopowsky. If it can be assumed that in answering that 
question I am not accepting the implication, Senator, I will try to 
answer it on a factual basis, if I can. In the first place, I didn’t join 
the Book and Magazine Guild to fight Hitler. That had nothing to 
do with it. 

Senator Easrianp. All right. Let us take the League for Peace 
and Against Fascism, or some such name. Now, you joined that to 
fight Hitler. Why did you join that one Communist organization 
to fight Hitler, when you could have joined organizations opposed to 
Hitler that were not Communist ? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I don’t think the Senator knows that this organi- 
zation Was what we call now the united-front organization in the 
sense that it was made up of organizations. It was the culmination 
of all kinds of groups who got together to make one combined group 
of groups. 

Senator Eastianp. It was a group that you said was a front organi- 
zation that the Communist Party set up. That is your testimony. 

Mr. ZaBLopowsky. I said it was a united front. 
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Senator Easrnanp. Surely, that is the Communist Party set-up. 
It was a Communist-front organization. You know that. 

Mr. ZABLoDowskKY. Senator, there were a lot of other people besides 
Communists In there. 

Senator Easritanp. I understand. Why did you limit your anti- 
Hitler activities to one Communist organization ¢ 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Please don’t try—— 

Senator Easrtanp. Answer that question. 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. Please don’t think I am frivolous. I could not 
join the Women’s League for International Peace and Freedom. 

Senator EastLanp. 1 know. You could not have joined non-Com- 
munist organizations opposed to Hitler ? 

Mr. Zasiopowsky. Just a minute. There were certain pacifist 
groups In this organization that I couldn’t have belonged to. I just 
didn’t think them that serious. 

Senator EasTLtanp. Your answer is that this Communist organiza- 
tion was the only one that you cared to join¢ Is that your answer? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. No. Just as the Communists may have domin- 
ated it, it dominated the whole field against Hitler. It really did. 
If anybody looks back at that time and knows the situation in New 
York, he will agree with me that that was so. 

Senator EastLanp. What other front organizations have you 
joined ? 

Mr. ZABLODOWSKY. | cant remember that I joined any. 

Senator EastLAnp. What ? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I can’t remember that I joined any. 

Mr. Morris. Were you active in the League of American Writers? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. No. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your testimony that you were not active in that 
league / 

Mr. ZAstopowsky. It is. 

Senator EAstLaAnp. What is the Viking Press? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. It is a publishing house here in New York, gen- 
eral book publishing. 

Senator EastLanp. Did it publish Communist books ¢ 

Mr. ZABLopowsky. At that time there was not a publisher in New 
York City 

Senator Easttanp. Answer my question. Did the Viking Press 
publish Communist books ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I can’t remember, sir, but I would say, if you 
want my feeling, there was not a publisher in New York City that was 
not publishing Communist books at the time. This is what I was 
trying to tell the committee; that was the climate at the time in New 
York City. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Zablodowsky, during 1939 and 1941, the Com 
munists had an alhhance with Hitler. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Yes. They formed something called the Ameri 

an Peace Mobilization which I definitely did not belong to. 

Mr. Morris. During the period L939 to 1941. did vou in Vo il ‘apacity 

~ editor of the Viking Press and subsequently Mie dern Age Books, 
publish any Communist books 4 

Mr. Zastopowsky. In the first place, please remember that IT was not 

esponsible for publishing books for the Viking Press. | Was O01 ly il 
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editor. I could not have published. It is unfair to the Viking Press 
to tar them with that. 

Mr. Morris. We are not tarring them. You were an editor of the 
Viking Press, and you had a higher position in Modern Age Books. 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. What position did you have there ¢ 

Mr. ZasLtopowsky. Modern Age Books might hold me responsible 
for what we did, because I was general manager of that. 

Mr. Morris. From what period of time / 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. From 1940 to 1942. 

Mr. Morris. Part of the time was during the Hitler-Stalin Pact? 

Mr. Zas.opowsky. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. During that period did you publish any Communist or 
pro-Communist books ¢ 

Mr. Zan topowsky. I should have to look over the list but I wouldn’t 
be surprised. 

Mr. Morris. And even though the Communists were at that time 
in alliance with Hitler? 

Mr. ZanLtopowsky. Yes, sir; if we did it. 

Mr. Morris. Were you active in the Oflice and Professional Workers 
Union / 

Mr. Zastopowsky. To the extent that at one time our Book and 
Magazine Guild joined the Office and Professional Workers Union. 
It was the grand union. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Louis Merrill ? 

Mr. ZanLtopowsky. | have met Louis Merrill. . 

Mr. Morris. When did you first meet Louis Merrill? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. In connection with trade-union activities. 

Mr. Morris. When, I say / 

Mr. Zastopowsky. It was when I was active in the trade-union. 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Therefore, it must have been, I should say, ap- 
proximately 1937, maybe 1938. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know that the United Office and Professional 
Workers Union was a Communist-controlled union ¢ 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. It is the same sort of question, Mr. Morris. I 
knew that there were Communists active in it. There was a distinct 
flavor of it, and it was supported by the Daily Worker, and things 
like that. 

Mr. Morris. That is right. In fact, you know that the Book and 
Magazine Guild, and the whole United Office and Professional Work- 
ers Union was expelled by the CIO because it was a Communist 
union, 

Mr. Zantopowsky. Relatively recently. 

Mr. Morris. That is right; but it was the same union that you 
were president of. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. That is right. The CIO at that time did not 
mind. The CIO now minds. That is the point I am trying to get 
at exactly. Please do not perform the historical fallacy of trying to 
put back in 1937 feelings we have now. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Zablodowsky, Merrill was the head of the union 
at that time, wasn’t he ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. It is the same Merrill whose union later was expelled 
by the CIO? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. He did not change, did he ? 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. No, he didn’t, but the attitude of other people 
changed toward communism and Communists. 

Mr. Morris. Hitler, for one of them. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Hitler, for one of them. 

Mr. Morris. You were president in fact of one of the locals of 
the VOPW ¢ 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. The Book and Magazine Guild. 

Mr. Morris. What period of time? 

Mr. ZAsLopowsky. Was it 1938/ It must be a matter of record. 

Mr. Morris. Whom did you succeed ¢ 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. You informed me in executive committee that I 
succeeded Mr. Josephy. 

Mr. Morris. I didn’t inform you; I asked you. 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I said it was quite possible. 

Mr. Morris. Was he a Communist ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Easttanp. What is your judgment ? 

Mr. ZanLopowskyY. These are dangerous judgments to make. 

Senator Easrnanp. I know, but what was your judgment about it ? 
You had every opportunity to observe him and form an opinion. I 
think it would be helpful. 

Mr. ZanLtopowsky. All I can say is that he could have been. 

Senator Eastianp. Your best judgment is that he was, is it not? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. He could have been. 

Senator Easrtanp. Answer my question. Your best judgment is 
that he was? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. My judgment is that he could have been, Sen- 
ator. I cannot—— 

Mr. Morris. Did you frequently associate with Alexander Trachten- 
berg? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I had business dealings with him. 

Mr. Morris. From what period of time to what period of time / 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. From 1940 to 1942, obviously. That is the 
time I was in charge of Modern Age Books. 

Mr. Morris. That period of time embraces the period of the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact during which time Trachtenberg’s party was in alliance 
with Adolph Hitler. 

Mr. Zantopowsky. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Alex Trachtenberg ? 

Mr. ZAsLopowsky. It could have been any time up to my leaving 
Modern Age Books. 

Mr. Morris. You have not seen Alex Trachtenberg since that time / 

Mr. Zantopowsky. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Carl Marzani ? 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. How did you know Carl Marzani ? 

Mr. ZasLtopowsky. Car] Marzani was an associate of mine in the 
Presentation Branch of the OSS. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know an organization called Presentation 
Associates, Inc. ? 
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Mr. ZasLtopowsky. I do. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us what that organization was. 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. At the time when the war was over and it was 
obvious that all the war agencies would evaporate out, several of the 
people in the Presentation Branch 

Mr. Morris. That is the Presentation Branch of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services in which you and Mr. Marzani worked together ? 

Mr. Zasiopowsky. That is right. Several of us thought that it 
would be a good idea to organize a private business in which we could 
carry on the same kind of activities and the same kind of business in 
which we had had so much pleasure and so much sort of comradeship. 

Mr. Morris. Who were the driving forces in the formation of that 
organization ? 

Mr. ZasLtopowsky. There were, I suppose, about half a dozen to 10 
people. 

Mr. Morris. Who were the leading forces there ? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. I suppose you could—— 

Mr. Morrts. Mr. Marzani, was he not ? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. He was one. 

Mr. Morris. And you were one / 

Mr. Zantopowsky. You could call me one, but in some respects I 

as a conservative influence. 

Mr. Morris. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I never wanted to join it. I never wanted to 
work for it. 

Mr. Mornis. Did you think it was a Communist organization ? 


Mr. Zaniopowsky. No. We left it open to everybody in the Presen- 
tation Branch who wanted to join it. 

Mr. Morrts. What position did Marzani hold in the organization 
when it was formed ? 

Mr. Zasiopowsky. Press Associates ? 

Mr. Morris. Presentation Associates, Inc. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Yes, Presentation Associates, Inc. He worked in 


Mr. Morris. What title did he hold? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I don’t know what title he held. 

Mr. Morris. He was one of the leaders, was he not ? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. You see, when I left Washington I severed all 
activity. I have never taken any part in its activities. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know that Marzani was a Communist at that 
time ? 

Mr. Zarntopowsky. I did not. 

Mr. Morris. When did you learn that Carl Marzani was a 
Communist ? 

Mr. ZABLODOWSKY. When he was indicted for it. 

Mr. Morris. Was he a member of Presentation Associates, Inc., at 
the time of his indictment ? 

Mr. 7, ARLODOW SKY, I beliey ehe Was > yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did it come to you as a surprise ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. It came to me as a surprise. 

Mr. Morris. Who succeeded him in the position that he held in 
Presentation Associates ? 

Mr. ZABLODOWSKY. I don't know what position he hel l. I don’t 
think he held a position, did he? 
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Mr. Morris. I am asking you. You were in the organization. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. No; I think he was merely one of the fellows 
working in it. 

Mr. Morris. What position did you have in it? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. None, except I suppose 1 was one of the found 
ing members. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Mr. Marzani / 

Mr. ZasLtopowsky. When he got out ot prison. 

Mr. Morris. When did he get out of prison ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Zantopowsky. I suppose about a year ago. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Marzani spells his name M-a-r-z-a-n-1, does he 
not ¢ 

Mr. Zapntopowsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What was your occasion of seeing him when he got out 
of prison a year ago? 

Mr. Tien OOWERY. Mr. Morris, I know I am putting myself in a 
difficult position, but there are certain things about being friends w ‘tl 
a mana long time. He was out of prison and I saw him. 

Mr. Morris. How many times have you seen him since then ? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. I think I saw him once. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your testimony that you did not see him more 
than once? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. I may have seen him twice. 

Mr. Morris. You may have seen him twice? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And that even though you had full knowledge of the 
fact that he had been a member of the Communist Party, had refused 
to disclose to the proper authorities that he had been a member of 
the Communist Party, had been indicted and served in prison 4 

Mr. Zarntopowsky. I would do that for a convicted murderer who 
was a friend. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know he used the Communist Party name of 
Tony Wales? 

Mr. ZarLtopowsky. I only heard about it, but I read the testimony 
in the newspapers. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a person named Marion Hart in the 
Book and Magazine Guild 4 

Mr. Zantopowsky. Yes, the name is familiar. 

Mr. Morris. Was that person a Communist, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I can’t put a face to the name right now. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Jerre Mangione? 

Mr. Zasitopowsky. Yes: I did. 

Mr. Morris. In what capacity did you know him ? 

Mr. Zasiopowsky. He was, I think, a member of the Book and 
Magazine Guild and worked for one of the publishing houses in 
New York. 

Mr. Morris. What publishing house was that? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I can’t remember. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether he was a member of the Com 
munist Party ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I don’t. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman named Lillian Lustig? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What was your association with her? 
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Mr. Zasiopowsky. She was a very active person in the Book and 
Magazine Guild. 

Mr. Morris. Was she a Communist ? 

Mr. Zasitopowsky. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman named Harriet Hashbrook ? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. That is familiar. 

Mr. Morris. Wasshe active in the Book and Magazine Guild? 

Mr. Zasitopowsky. That is how I would know her. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman named Louise Temkin / 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know her under the name of Rose Conklin ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morrts. What is your association with Mrs. Rose Conklin? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. I don’t even know that she was a member of the 
Book and Magazine Guild but her husband was. 

Mr. Morris. What is his name? 

Mr. Zasitopowsky. Ralph Conklin. 

Mr. Morrts. In what capacity did you know him ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Ralph Conklin was actually in Washington for 
a while in OSS, but 

Mr. Morris. Did you know John Abt? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. Perhaps he didn’t. Perhaps he worked for some 
other agency. 

Mr. Morris. It is your knowledge that he worked for the United 
States Government 4 

Mr. Zaniopowsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you saw him in Washington ? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. I saw him in Washington. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether or not he was a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know aman named John Abt? 

Mr. Zasiopowsky. No. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know who he is? 

Mr. Zasiopowsky. I have seen his name in the papers. 

Mr. Morris. You never met him? 

Mr. Zasitopowsky. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Robert Wolforth ? 

Mr. Zaniopowsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who is he? 

Mr. Zaptopowsky. I knew him for many, many years, though I 
have not seen him for many years. He lived up in Connecticut. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge was he a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. ZaBLopowsky. To my knowledge; no. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Max Leman? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. Max Leman; yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who was Max Leman? 

Mr. ZasLtopowsky. He was a member of the Book and Magazine 
Guild. 
Mr. Morrts. Do you know his wife? 
Mr. Zantopowsky. I have met his wife. 
Mr. Morris. What was his wife’s maiden name ? 
Mr. Zasitopowsky. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Morrts. Do you know whether or not he was connected with the 
Communist organization ? 

Mr. ZAsiopowsky. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Did Wolforth frequently visit you at your home ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever visit Wolforth at his home ? 

Mr. Zasiopowsky. I believe not. I believe we met at homes of 
mutual friends. 

Mr. Morris. Were vou interested in the work of the La Follette 
committee at that time? 

Mr. ZasLtopowsky. What is the time? 

Mr. Morris. During the time you knew Mr. Wolforth. 

Mr. ZAsLopowsky. No. The La Follette committee of the Congress ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. No; I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Morris. Were you at all interested in that committee ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I can’t remember what it was about. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a person named Kurt Bernheim, 
B-e-r-n-h-e-i-m ? 

Mr. ZanLtopowsky. No: I don’t think so. 

Mr. Morris. It is your testimony you do not know him? 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. I do not remember such a name. 

Mr. Morris. When you were an employee of the United States, did 


you ever attend the Nuremberg trials / 


Mr. ZanLopowsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morrts. Will you tell us in what capacity ? 

Mr. Zaniopowsky. I was in charge of the presentation group at the 
Nuremberg trial. 

Mr. Morris. What was your function? 

Mr. Zaniopowsky. I was in charge of the group that remodeled 
the old Palace of Justice for the trial and that did charts for them 
ind put on exhibits. 

Mr. Morris. While you were in Germany at that time, did you ever 

visit the office of General Rudenko? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. No. 

Mr. Morrts. You never visited the office of General Rudenko ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever go into the Soviet Building of the Mil 
ary Mission while you were in Nuremberg ? 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. It is your testimony that you never went to the Soviet 
Building of the Milit: ary Mission while you were in Nuremberg ‘ 

Mr. Zantopowsky. I never remember an occasion. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a_ publication by the name of 
-r-u-d-e-h-e-r-s-f-e-l-d-e 4 

Mr. Zantopowsky. No. 

Mr. Morris. It is your testimony you had no connection with that 


pubheation ? 


Mr. Zasiopowsky. That is right. 
Mr. Morris. Did you exploy a man named Wilheim Acton, spelled 


W-i-l-h-e-i-m A-c-t-o-n ? 


Mr. Zantopowsky. The name means nothing. 
Mr. Morris. Did you employ such a person ? 
Mr. Zantopowsky. I don’t remember any such name. 
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Mr. Morris. So it is your testimony that you do not know him? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. Was this in Germany ? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever know such a person in the United States ¢ 

Mr. ZasLtopowsky. No. 

Mr. Morris. How lone were you active in the League Agains: 
War and Fascism ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. I must have started fairly early because I was 
on the very first board of editors for Fight Magazine whenever that 
was founded, immediately preceding that, because I actually for a 
while helped with a little folder newspaper that was replaced by 
Fight Magazine. 

Mr. Morris. What was that? 

Mir. ZaBLropowsky. It was called the Strugele Against War. 

Mr. Morris. What year was that / 

Mr. Zasntopowsky. The committee could find that out. I don’t 
KNOW, 

Mr. Morris. I would like your recollection. 

Mr. Zasntopowsky. I suppose it might be 1935. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t know ? 

Mr. Zanitopowsky. I don’t know. 

Senator Easrnanp. Who else did you know in the Communist un- 
reround besides J. Peters and Whittaker Chambers? 

Mr. ZasLopowsky. Nobody. 

Senator Easrnanp. Of course, you realize, don’t you, that as a rule 
the people who work in the Communist underground are not card- 
carrying Communists ? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. I understand that implication very well, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Easrianp. They are not members of the American (Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. ZapLopowsky. Yes, I understand that impheation very well, 
Senator. 


Senator EasrLanp. Now, did you ever have anything to do with the 
Communist underground except the instance that you have testified 
to before ? 

Mr. Zantopowsky. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have in the record the 
citation of the Attorney General that the American League Against 
War and Fascism was on the Attorney General’s subversive list. 

Senator Easrianp. Read it into the record. 

Mr. Zantovowsky. Can I interrupt a minute? I don’t have legal 
counsel, but will it be stated that this is ex post facto? The Attorney 
General's statement was made after I left-—— 

Mr. Morris. But it spoke about an organization that operated in 
the past and of which you were a member. 

Mr. Zarntopowsky. Will it also carry that this statement of the 
Attornev General was made after I left the organization ? 

Mr. Morris. You understand, Mr. Zablodewsky, this citation was 
made by the Attorney General in 1948. That was long after the league 
was out of existence. So this is not a citation that the League Against 
War and Fascism was a Communist organization in 1948, It was a 
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citation that the American League Against War and Fascism, when 
it did exist, was a Communist organization. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know that congressional charges were made 
against you during the war? 

ir Sania Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what you know of that ? 

Mr. Zastopowsky. All T knew about it was a ocr in one of the 
Washington papers, the Times-Herald, I think, and I was called dow 
by General Donovan on it and we went into the whole thing. 

Mr. Morris. Did you tel] General Donovat n about VOUr asso ition 
vith the Communist underground at that time ¢ 

Mr. Zantopowsky. No, Mr. Morris. If I may say so at this point, 
this isa matter I wrapped up, put away, and t hought of : ehth 
sinister, slightly romantic episode associated with Whittaker Cham 
bers, and I just didn’t touch it. 

Senator Easritanp. You didn’t tell him, that is your answer? 

Mr. ZasnLopowsky. I didn’t tell him. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I put into the record for the pur 
pos e of showing that congressional charges had been raised Ink CON 
nection with Mr, Zablodowsky several newspaper clippings 

Senator Easrnanp. They will be admitted into the record. 

The newspaper clippings referred to are as follows:) 


[From New York World-Telegram, November 9, 1988] 


Robert Josephy, designer of many books which have won mention among the 
50 best books of the year, has been elected president of the Book and Magazine 
Guild. Isabel Walker Soule is first vice ] resident Mr. Josephyv succeeds David 
Zablodowsky, Viking Press editor. Mr. Josephy was president of the guild from 
1935 to 1937 


{From New York Times, February 27, 1945 
ZABLODOWSKY DENIES He Is Rep 


WASHINGTON, February 26.—David Zablodowsky, an official in the Office of 
Strategic Services, denied today, as Representative Robert F. Rich, Republican, 


f Pennsylvania, had charged, that he is a Communist. Mr. Rich told the House 
that “a Communist by the name of David Zablodowsky” held a high post in the 
OSS, = called for an investigation. Mr. Zablodowsky declined to specify the 


exact title he holds in the OSS. 


From New York World-Telegram, February 26, 1945 
Rep REPORTED WORKING IN STRATEGIC SERVICES 


WASHINGTON, February 26.—Representative Robert F. Rich (Republican, Pen 
sylvania) told the House today he was disturbed by a report that a man accused 
of Communist affiliations was employed in the Office of Strategie Services 

He said he was certain that the Military Affairs Committee would investigate 
Committee Chairman Andrew J. May (Democrat, Kentucky), interrupted to 
say that a subcommittee named to study Army policy on Communists would hold 
its first meeting tomorrow 

“IT hope you find the fellow and take him out of his position,’ Mr. Rich replied 

The man referred to was David Zablodowsky, senior economic editor for the 
OSS. Agency officials said OSS knew Mr. Zablodowsky’s background before em 
ploying him, and had accepted the decision of the Civil Service Commission as 
to his eligibility. 

“At the same time,” Mr. Zablodowsky said he was not and never had been a 
Communist or had a Communist link of any sort whatsoever.” 
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[From New York World-Telegram, October 29, 1937] 


New York League of American Pen Women holds a dinner tonight at George 
Washington Hotel, with Gelett Burgess and Grace Thompson Seton speaking. 
* * * Book and Magazine Guild has a reception from 5 to 8 today for David 
Zablodowsky, its new president, who succeeds Robert Josephy, 69 Lexington 
Avenue. 

Mr. Zastopowsky. Can [ also state that, if I remember the newspaper 
clippings, they contained a considerable admixture. In fact, a ma- 
jority of it was an admixture of truths. 

Senator Eastnanp. Wait just a minute. I am going to tell you how 
1 am going to handle that. I am going to take that into the record as 
[ previously indicated, and then you can read the record and if you 
want to put a memorandum in there explaining it, that will be admitted 
into the record. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of introducing these is not 
for the truth of the charges made but rather that there were charges 
made. 

Senator Eastuanp. I understand that. But he is entitled, if they 
go in the record and it is a reflection on him, to answer them. I will 
permit him to do it. 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. I may not necessarily avail myself of that. 

Senator EastLanp. It is your pr ivilege. 

Mr. ZanLopowsky. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. Were you the subject of charges before the Tydings 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Zantopowsky. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know that Senator McCarthy gave you as one 
of his cases ? 

Mr. ZarLopowsky. I did not know that. 

Mr. Morris. It is your testimony that you did not know that? 

Mr. ZarLopowsky. This is the first I heard of that. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions of this witness 
at this time. 

Senator Easrnanp. You may stand aside. 

Mr. Morris. In the event we want to call you again, you will re- 
spond ? 

Senator Easruanp. I want you here when we recess. I want to talk 
to you. 

Mr. Zantopowsky. I will stay here then. 

Mr. Morris. While we are waiting for Mr. Wolf, Mr. Chairman, 
may we have Mr. Drozdoff come to the stand ? 


TESTIMONY OF LEO M. DROZDOFF, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Senator EastLanp. Give the reporter your full name and address, 
please. 

Mr. Drozporr. Leo M. Drozdoff, 147-06 Thirty-second Avenue, 
Flushing. 

Mr. Morrts. Mr. Chairman, this witness has been sworn in executive 
session. 

Senator EAsttanp. Where are you now employed ? 

Mr. Morris. IT am now with the United Nations. 

Senator EastLanp. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Drozpvorr. I am a cartographer. 

Senator EasTLAnp. Proceed. 
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Mr. Morris. What is your salary there? 

Mr. Drozporr. As nearly as I can determine, it is approximately 
$9,450 a year. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give a brief job description of your assign- 
ment by the United Nations? 

Mr. Drozporr. I am responsible for the preparation of maps for 
books, reports, studies, and so forth. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Mr. Zablodowsky 

Mr. Drozporr. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know him in connection with your official 
duties ¢ 

Mr. Drozporr. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Morris. Did he help you get your present job? 

Mr. Drozporr. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Eastuanp. How did you get your job? 

Mr. Drozporr. As I understand it, back in 1946 the big problem that 
ultimately led to my getting a job there was the work of the He ad- 
quarters Commission, the Commission which was charged with select 
ing the headquarters for the United Nations. They naturally used a 
lot of maps and I was sent to the United Nations on loan from the 
State Department for a period of 3 months. 

Mr. Morris. You were with the State Department ? 

Mr. Drozporr. Yes; prior to that. 

Mr. Morris. How long were you with the United States State 
Department ? 

Mr. Drozporr. The extent of that entire employment begins in 
December 1941 when I was given employment with the Office of 
Strategic Services, and with the postwar reorganization and elimina- 
tion of the organization, ultimately wound up in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. What were your duties? 

Mr. Drozporr. My duties were almost exactly on the same line as 
they are now with the United Nations, except on a lower level with a 
gradual improvement with experience. 

Senator EasrLanp. Now proceed, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Were you in the Reserve Officer Training Corps? 

Mr. Drozporr. By that you mean the ROTC ?/ 

Mr. Morris. Isn’t that the same thing? 

Mr. Drozporr. I always make a distinction. The ROTC,I assume, 
is the college pretraining period, and I was a member of ROTC from 
1933 to 1935. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party during 
that period ? 

Mr. Drozporr. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you work for the WPA ¢ 

Mr. Drozporr. I did. 

Mr. Morris. When did you work for the WPA ? 

Mr. Drozporr. From 1935 until I accepted employment w ththe OSS 
in December 1941. 

Mr. Morris. During that period of time, were you a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Drozporr. I will have to give you a full and complete answer 
to that by saying that I am not today a member of the Communist 
Party, that during the entire period of my employment with the Fed- 
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eral Government and with the OSS and State Department I was not 
a member of the Communist Party, and beyond that—— 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I submit the witness is not answering 
the question. 

Senator Eastnanp. Wait just a minute. I know what his testimony 
is, and in deference to him, I am going to let him give a complete 
answer. Proceed. 

Mr. Drozporr. Thank you. Beyond that, I feel T have to refuse to 
answer the questions on the grounds that anything I might say might 
tend to incriminate me or degrade me. 

Senator Easttanp. Now, when you take that position you convict 
vourself. In reality it is an admission that you have been a member 
of the Communist Party. W hy do you not come out and answer the 
question frankly if you were a member of the Communist Party, and 

ive us full information about it. 

Mr. Drozporr. I would appreciate a glass of water. I am quite 
thirsty, Senator. I appreciate your understanding and I think you 
know how I feel. 

senator E ASTLAND. Are you afraid of someone ? 

Mr. Drozporr. I am not afraid at all. This is purely a matter of 
conscience. It is a matter, if I may put it that way, of being a man. 
I cannot in 1952, and particularly in the _ week of October of 1952, 
talk about events which occurred 15 vears a 

Senator Easttanp. Now, you see, your fi 
sIr. 

Mr. Drozporr. I admit that,s 

Senator Eastianp. All right. Here is a committee of the Senate 
of the United States that has been selected by the Senate of the United 
States to investigate subversion. It is alleged, and it has been proven 
that there is a conspiracy to destroy your country. That committee 
has full leeway, and we are the judges of what testimony would be 
helpful in uncovering the conspiracy to destroy your country. Do 
you not think that you owe your first duty to your country to cooperate 
with the duly cons stituted authority of your country ? 

Mr. Drozporr. I agree with you to the extent that you are stressing 
my patriotic duty. 

Senator EastLanp. It is your patriotic duty. 

Mr. Drozporr. It is. sut I cannot, however, help avoid stressing 
a fact that to a greater or to a lesser extent all the facts about my life 
have been known to the official authorities, and it is not a week before 
the elections that they are brought up before the public to drag me 
into the mud. 

Senator Eastitanp. There is no attempt in the world, as you well 
know, to drag you into the mud, sir. Your country today is at war. 

Mr. Drozporr. I appreciate that. 

Senator Eastianp. Thousands of mighty fine young men have given 
their lives as a result of this Communist conspiracy to dominate and 
enslave us. and here is a committee set up bv the American Congress 
to root that thing out in this country, and I am asking you to coop- 
erate with this committee and give us information so that we can root 
out the people that in this country in official positions would endanger 
the safety of the United States. 
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Mr. Drozporr. As I stated to you before, I fully appreciate your 
duty and your responsibility. I appreciate the d fliculty of the job 
that you have. On the other hand, I cannot after full examination 
ot my Conse lence imp ylicate people for engaging in or caplet 9 
or having thoughts which in that time, man y years ago, more than a 
clecade ago, arent one twentieth or one-lift ‘th as repreli nsible as 
thev are today. 

Senator Eastanp. Do you not know that we are the Judges of that ? 
You are not the judge. You are not in a position to know. 

Mr. Drozporr. Lagree with you. 

Senator Easttanp. We are ina position to know. Do you not thi 
you should cooperate with us? After all, you are simply cooperati 
with your country. 

Mr. Drozporr. I do that to the fullest extent up to the point where 
it is my conscience which is involved. At that point I myself am the 
sole judge. 

Senator Eastianp. Do you not think that peop le who in responsibl 
posit! ons in the country, who have betr: ayed this Congress and whos 
services there would endanger the country, that you should cooperat 
with us in rooting out those people / 

Mr. Drozporr. Let me say ’ this, that if I knew of people that you 
ask me about as to whether I knew that they were Communists, J 
would tell you. But I ame talk about something which is to m« 
completely out of place. I cannot talk about people who conducted 
what at the time see) ied p rhaps not entirely co} ventional, b it cel 
{ unly not monstrous oe 

Senator Easrnanp. Yes, but you have not been asked that questio1 
You were §S imply asked the question, had Vou been a membe r of thi 
Communist Party, and you decline to testify on the grounds that it 
would tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Drozporr. Incriminate or degrade me. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this man has made some mention of the 
fact that we are interested in his ideas in the past. I would like t 
mention that at this time this committee has evidence that this man 
was a Communist Party organizer under the name of Michael Zon 

Senator EastLanp. Is that true? Have you ever used the name 
Michael Zorn? 

Mr. Drozporr. I will have to refuse to answer the question on cor 
titutional grounds. 

Senator EastrAnp. Were you a party organizer ? 

Mr. Drozporr. I will have to re fuse to answer the question on co! 
stitutional grounds. 


Mr. Morris. You also said a while ago that you have gone to th 
Federal authorities. Didn't you make that statement a while avo? 

Mr. Drozporr. I have from time to time, ves. 

Mr. Mor RIS, Did you co tothe FB | and Mk ake fy il] disclosure to the ! 
about your membe rship i in the Communist Party? 

Mr. Drozporr. I will have to refuse to answer that question on 
constitutional grounds. 

Senator Easttanp. What isthe ground? Spell it out. 

Mr. Drozporr. On the ground that anything I might say might tend 


t 


to incriminate or degrade me. 
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Senator East.anp. It would degrade you to go to the FBI and make 
a disclosure to the FBI that you had been a member of the Communist 
Party. Would that degrade you? Answer the question. 

Mr. Drozporr. I would answer that question in the same context 
within which I invoked the fifth amendment to all questions of this 
nature. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been to the FBI? 

Mr. Drozporr. I was questioned by the FBI many years ago. 

Mr. Morris. Did you go to the FBI voluntarily ? 

Mr. Drozporr. No. 

Mr. Morris. They questioned you? 

Mr. Drozporr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did you volunteer any information to the FBI? 

Mr. Drozporr. I answered questions. That is as much as I can say. 

Mr. Morris. Did the FBI ask you if you had been a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Drozporr. I am sure that question was asked. 

Mr. Morris. Did you answer the question fully ? 

Mr. Drozporr. I will have to refuse to answer on constitutional 
grounds, 

Mr. Morris. As to whether or not you answered that question fully ¢ 

Mr. Drozporr. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Have you consulted anybody in connection with your 
testimony here today ? 

Mr. Drozporr. I have, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Whom have you consulted ? 

Mr. Drozporr. I have consulted Mr. Harold Lerman. 

Mr. Morris. Who is Harold Lerman? 

Mr. Drozporr. He is an attorney. 

Mr. Morris. What advice did he give you? 

Senator EastLanp. You do not have to answer that unless you want 
to. That is privilege. 

Mr. Drozporr. Yes. The question of my testimony here basically, 
as the Senator has pointed out, on the matter of my invoking the fifth 
amendment and on that matter it was made explicitly clear to me that 
it was not a question of legal advice at all. It was a question of a de- 
cision which I had to make, and really was something for me to decide 
inmy own mind. Of course, that is something I have known and felt 
was ultimately the only possible thing for me to consider anyway. 

Mr. Morris. Did you talk to anybody else in addition to Mr. Ler- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Drozporr. If you want me to bring in innocent people, I have 
discussed this with my wife. 

Mr. Morris. Anybody else ? 

Mr. Drozporr. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

Senator Eastitanp. That will be all. You can stand aside, sit 

Mr. Drozporr. Must I stay here? 

Mr. Morris. You will come back if we call you, then? 

Mr. Drozporr. You will get in touch with me ‘ 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Drozporr. All right. 

Mr. Morris. The next witness is Marshall J. Wolfe. Is Mr. Wolfe 
here? 

Mr. Wotrer. Yes. 
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TESTIMONY OF MARSHALL JAMES WOLFE, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
ACCOMPANIED BY MORTON PEPPER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your full name and address to the re- 
porter ¢ 

Mr. Wotrer. Marshall James Wolfe. 

Mr. Morris. W-o-]-f-e. 

Mr. Wotre. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Wo tre. — West Thirteenth Street. 

Mr. Morris. New York City ? 

Mr. Wotre. Y es. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present employment, Mr. Wolfe? 

Mr. Chairman, this witness has been sworn in executive session. 

Senator Easrtanp. He has been sworn; proceed. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present occupation ¢ 

Mr. Wotre. I am a social affairs officer in the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us a brief description of what your 
duties are? 

Mr. Wotre. I prepare reports and have done general research as 
part of a group on social conditions and standards of living. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present salary 4 

Mr. Wore. Gross $7,800 something, and net $6,400. 

Mr. Morris. These reports that you compile, what use are they 
put to 

Mr. Wotrr. They are presented to the Social Commission of the 
Economic and Social Counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Wolfe, have you ever been a member of the Com 
munist Party under the name of Frank Baker / 

Mr. Wotrer. I have. 

Mr. Morris. When were you a member of the Communist Party 
under the name of Frank Baker ? 

Senator EasrLanp. Speak a little louder, please, sir. 

Mr. Wore. Chiefly through 1941. Lam not sure of the beginning 
date. 

Mr. Morris. Did it begin in the 1930's ¢ 

Mr. Wore. No. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party in 1939 ¢ 

Mr. Woure. I will say | would qualify my answer to that. I be lieve 
[ signed an application for a membe rship and I may have paid dues 
at that time, but I was not a member of any group. 

Mr. Morris. Who recruited you into the Communist Party, Mr. 
Wolfe? 

Mr. Woure. I should say that in 1939 T was a member of the Ameri 
ean Student Union at Williams College. 

Mr. Morris. Who recruited you into that organization / 

Mr. Wore. No one recruited me. A group of us simply orgat 
zed it. 

Mr. Morris. Who were the people associated with you in that o1 
vanization ¢ 

Mr. Woure. It was not a Communist organization. 

Senator Easttanp. Answer the question. 

Mr. Morris. You are talking about the American Student Union ? 

Senator EastLaAnp. Answer the question, please. 
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Mr. Wore. Yes. Among the people I can remember who were 
with me in it were Vito Rodinski. 

Mr. Morris. Who else ? 

Mr. Wore. Christopher Callahan, Gates; I think it was Bill Gates. 

Mr Morris Bill Gates, G-a-t-e-s ? 

Mr Wore Yes. 

Mr. Morris. These were all students at Williams at the time ? 

Mr. Woire. Yes. Murray Stedman, James Burns. 

Mr. Morris. Murray Stedman, James Burns ? 

Mr. Wore. B-u-r-n-s. 

Mr. Morris. Tell me this, now. How long did you remain a member 
of the American Student Union ? 

Mr. Wotre. Approximately—I am not sure whether it was formed 
In my Junior or senior year, but approximately a year or a year anda 
half. 

Mr. Morris. When did you leave the American Student Union ? 

Mr. Woure. In the summer of 1938 

Mr. Morris. Will you raise vour voice, please / 

Mr. Wore. In the summer of 1938 

Mr. Morris. You left the American Student Union ? 

Mr. Woure. I left it because I oraduated. 

Mr. Morris. You graduated from college in 1938 ? 

Mr. Wourr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. When did you join the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Worre. As I say, I think I signed an application at that time. 
You started to ask me how I was ree aieak 

Mr. Morris. That is right. That is the same question. We have 
now reached the point where you were recruited into the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. Wotrer. I was trying to explain that at that time I was visited 
by aman who was a Communist organizer for that area. 

Mr. Morris. Who was he ? 

Mr. Woure. I think that his name was DeGregory. 

Mr. Morris. Is that small “de”? 

Mr. Wor FE. | don't really know. 

Mr. Morrts. Do you know what his first name was? 

Mr. Wourer. I believe it was Hugo. 

Mr. Morris. When vou say for that area, what area do you mean? 

Mr. Wexire. Western Massachusetts. 

Mr. Morris. He came to you and asked you to join the Communist 
Party / 

Mr. Wore. He didn’t specifically ask me. As far as I can remem- 
ber, he dropped in and said that he knew I was active in progressive 
organizations 

Mr. Morris. Progressive organizations, plural? 

Mr. Wi LFE, Singular, probably. 

Mr. Morris. American Student Union ? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Was there any other so-called progressive organizations 
that you had joined at that time? 

Mr. Woure. Not that I can remember. 

Mr. Morris. Will you continue, Mr. Wolfe? 

Mr. Worn. To the best of my recollection, simply out of enthusiasm 
I suggested that I might join the Communist Party. 
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Mr. Morris. You made the suggestion to him ? 

Mr. Wourr. Yes. That is not at all clear to me. It is a long time 
ago. 

Mr. Morris. And did you join the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Wore. As I say, I signed an application. It is not clear to m« 
whether I paid him any dues or anything like that. I should say that 
I went around Williams makine rather militant statements, but I 
was not a member of any organization otherwise than at the time. 

In previous questioning, I have not considered that party mem 
bership. 

Senator Easrnanp. Tlow old were you at that time / 

Mr. Wotre. About 20 or 21. 

Senator EasTnanp. 20 or 2] 

Mr. Wourre. Yes 

Senator EASTLAND. Whether you hada card or not, vou were a ¢ 
munist, were you not 4 

Mr. Wore. I certainly thought 1 was a Communis 

Senator Easrnanp. Thatisright. Proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Wolfe, what unit or what branch of the Com 
munist Party did you ultimately become assigned to 4 

Mr. WoLFr. The re was a unlit on the lower Kast Side. 

Mr. Morris. Lower East Side of Manhattan / 

Mr. Wore. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What was it called ? 

Mr. Wont BK. I don't remember that if had any necific name. 

Mr. Morris. Where was the headquarters 4 

Mr. WOLFE. It had ho real headquarters. We us tally met 1 il 
apartment on Thirteenth Street. 

Mr. Morris. Whose apartment was that / 

Mr. Wore. Mary Fernandez. 

Mr. Morris. I*-e-r-n-a-n-d-e-z ? 

Mr. Wourr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Was she one of the leaders of that parti ular brat Cc} 

Mr. Woutre. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who else was in that branch ? 

Mr. Wourre. Before I answer that, I want to say that my memory 
of that period is a bit confused. The branch had a fairly fluctuating 
membership, most of whom went under pes names. Most of them 
I met very rarely and Mary was a very sociable woman. She had a 
number of relatives. I had met a good man v people who had at least 
probable left-wing g opinions ne ‘re, so L can give you a few peop le whom 
Iam sure of. In view of the fact that this is a rather serious mat 
ter, lam very reluctant to 

Senator Kasrnanp. Give us the names of the people who you are 
sure of. and then I will decide about the others. 

Mr. Wore. All right. Besides Mary, there was a oir] named 

Senator EasrLanp. Speak a little louder. a an barely hear you 

Mr. Wore. Sema Sverdoloyv, Z-v-e-r-d-] or “vy”, 

Mir. Morris. What is her first name? 

Mr. Wore. Sema. 

Mr. Morris. C-e-m-a? 

Mr. W oLrr. No. | think it isS @-@-m-a or S-e m-A. 

Senator Easttanp. Where cid she live? 
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Mr. Wore. Somewhere in that neighborhood. I don’t know the 
address, 

Senator Eastuanp. Proceed, now. Who else? 

Mr. Wotrre. A man named Joe Lopez. 

Mr. Morris. Is that J-o-e? 

Mr. Wore. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. He is a man? 

Mr. Wore. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What did he do? 

Mr. Wo rrr. I don’t know what sort of job he had. He was an old 
man who sold the Daily Worker. 

Mr. Morris. An old man who used to sell the Daily Worker? 

Mr. Wore. There was Ann Rivington. 

Mr. Morris. R-i-v-i-n-g-t-o-n ? 

Mr. Wo re. I think. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the rest of the 
names be taken in executive session on the theory that these names 
are not connected with United Nations, are they ? 

Mr. Wo tre. No. 

Mr. Morris. They are not connected with the United Nations, Mr, 
Chairman, and principally they bear on the willingness of this wit- 
ness to be responsive to questions. Rather than bring them out into 
the public at this time, I suggest we have them in executive session. 

Senator EasrLanp. They are people that he is absolutely sure were 
Communists. To save time, I will let you make a list in writing, but 
I want them to go into the record. The people that he is not sure are 
Communists he can take that in executive session. Proceed. 

Mr. Morrts. Did you write for the New Masses ? 

Mr. Worre. I did. 

Mr. Morris. How many occasions? 

Mr. Wotrr. I am not exactly sure, I should say four or five articles, 
and a couple of book reviews. 

Mr. Morris. Who arranged for your writing for the New Masses? 
Whom did you deal with? 

Mr. Wotre. Chiefly I saw Joseph Starobin—S-t-a-r-o-b-i-n. 

Mr. Morris. He was one of the editors, was he not! 

Mr. Wotre. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who else did you see? 

Mr. Wore. I saw John Stuart. 

Mr. Morris. Will you speak a little louder? Is that S-t-e-w-a-r-t# 

Mr. Wotre. I think it is S-t-u-a-r-t. 

Mr. Morris. S-t-u-a-r-t ¢ 

Mr. Wotre. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And who else ? 

Mr. Wore. I am actually not sure that I dealt with anyone else 
there. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Robert T. Miller? 

Mr. Worre. I did. 

Mr. Morris. When did you know Robert Miller? 

Mr. Wotre. In 1940 and 1941. 

Mr. Morris. Was that during the period you were a Communist ? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What did Robert Miller do at that time? 

Mr. Worrr. He was one of the editors Hemisphere. 
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Mr. Morris. Who were the other editors? 

Mr. Wo rr. I think he was—I don’t know what you call him— 
coowner or copublisher with Jack Fahy. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that, please? 

Mr. Wo re. F-a-h-y. 

Mr. Morrts. Do you know whether Jack Fahy was « member of the 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade? 

Mr. Wotre. I know he was a member of the brigade. I don’t know 
whether he was a member of the veterans. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether or not he was a Communist ? 

Mr. Wotre. I don’t know whether he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. Morris. But you know he was actively sympathetic with the 
Communist organization ? 

Mr. Wotre. I should say that he was very sympathetic to the left 
and the Spanish Civil War. I can’t say that he agreed with Commun- 
ist policy in general. 

Mr. Morris. What about Robert T. Miller, do you know whether or 
not he was a Communist ? 

Mr. Wo tre. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know he was identified by Elizabeth Bentley 
as someone who was active in an espionage organization ? 

Mr. Wo tre. I know he was accused. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Miss Bentley has testified that he was 
active in an espionage organization ¢ 

Mr. Wotre. I am not very sure of just what she testified. I saw 
something about it in the papers. 

Mr. Morris. What job did he have in addition to the fact that he 
was head of this publication. What do you call it, now, the Hemi- 
sphere ? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. He was the head of it or was Fahy the head of it, or 
were they coeditors ? 

Mr. Worrr. I think they were coeditors. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Mr. Miller after the time he was editor 
of the Hemisphere / 

Mr. Worre. After a certain point in the autumn of 1941, Mr. Miller 
left his direct connection with ediahons. I think he was employed 
by either the State Department or the Cordinator’s Office. 

Mr. Morris. The whole project was transferred to the State De- 
partment, was 1t not ¢ 

Mr. Woire. Not at the time I was in it. 

Mr. Morris. But you know it was transferred to the State 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Woire. Yes: that was quite a bit later on. 

Mr. Morris. And Mr. Miller stayed on in the State Department, 
running the Hemisphere ‘ 

Mr. Wore. Yes. Wait a minute. I would qualify that. I think 
[lemisphere had simply ceased to exist then. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. The name changed, but the organization as such 
vas transferred in an official capacity ¢ 

Mr. Wore. No; not inthe sense in which it previously existed. 

Mr. Morris. Give us your best testimony on that. 
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Mr. Wore. I am not at all sure about this because I was in the 
Army at the time but in the time I was connected with it in New 
York, it published a weekly magazine on Latin American affairs, and 
also supphed background material on Latin America to business 
houses, and I think to Time magazine. 

When it moved to a ington, Fahy had quit it sometime previ- 
ously, and Miller, as I say, had gone into one of the Government 
agencies, 

Mr. Morris. Who got you your job with Hemisphere ? 

Mr. Wotre. To the best of my recollection I happened to meet Fahy 
through Enrique De Lozado. 

Mr. Morris. Spell that. E-n-r-i-c-a? 

Mr. Wore. No; E-n-r-i- q-u-e D-e L-o-z-a-d-o. My recollection is 
that Fahy came to interview De Lozado to ask him something about 
Latin American news while I was with Lozado. 

Mr. Morris. Was Lozado a Communist ? 

Mr. WOLFE. He Was not, 

Mr. Morris. You say he was not? 

Mr. Wotrr. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. He was not to your knowledge / 

Mr. Wore. Yes. I should say his opinions have been sufliciently 
un-Communistic so I can make that statement with great confidence 

Mr. Morris. Would you speak up a little more, please 4 

Mr. Wotre. I will try to. 

Mr. Morris. Will you continue telling us how you became associated 
with Hemisphere ¢ 

Mr. Woire. Again,as I say, my memory is not clear about this. 

Mr. Morrts. Give us your best recollection. 

Mr. Worre. Yes. I believe] simply got to talking with Fahy. 

Mr. Morris. Would he know that you were a Communist at that 
{ime / 

Mr. Woirr. No. 

Mr. Morris. No: or to your knowledge he didn’t know ? 

Mr. Wore. I should say that he knew that I had fairly left-wing 
opinions. 

Mir. Morris. You were a Communist however at the time? 

Mr. Worre. Twas. But I am fairly sure that he didn’t know that 
I was a member of the Communist Party. That again I would say 
with some qualification he may have guessed. 

Senator EasrtLanp. You say he may have guessed you were a mem- 
ber ot the ps rty ¢ 

Mr. Wotrr. Yes. I am pretty sure I never told him. As TI say, I 
was talking with Fahy, and he told me that he and Miller were anxious 
to try to prepare a reference book on Latin American affairs, back- 
gvround statistics, and such. 

Mr. Morris. This is Robert T. Miller now ? 

Mr. Wourr. Yes. Since I had no regular job at the time and was 
anxious to get into something interesting and was studying Latin- 
American affairs—— 

Mr. Morris. Raise your voice just a little bit, please. 

Mr. Wourr. It was suggested that I go to work at their office on 
the preparation of such a reference book, and that they would pay me 
a small wage, and that was done. 

Mr. Morris. What wage did you receive / 
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Mr. Wotre. I think it was about $25 a week. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you stay with Hemisphere ? 

Mr. Wore. I stayed with it when it moved to Washington, but 
is I say, I was rather interrupted at that point, if you want the full 
story. 

Mr. Morris. What was the interruption ? 

Mr. Wotre. You asked me something else. 

Mr. Morris. I am sorry. 

Mr. Worre. I was trying to explain the character of it rather when 
t reached there, because it ceased putting out a magazine, and it 
eased supplying reports in general, and simply supplied background 

aterial to, I think, the Coordinator’s office on a contractual basis. 
It was still outside the Government durme the time I was in it. Its 
future absorption in whatever form it was absorbed was after I was 

the Army and in Australia or New Guinea, so I have no very 
lear information about that. 

Mr. Morris. When did you formally leave the Communist Party, 
Mr. Wolfe? 

Mr. Wotre. I never formally left it. 

Mr. Morris. You had no break with the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Wore. No. Shall I elaborate on that? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, I wish you would. 

Mr. Wore. I still considered myself a Communist when I left New 
York with Hemisphere. I was not involved in any organizational 
activity in Washington, chiefly by accident, though I did continue to 
‘ontr ibute to Ne »~w Masses 

Not long after that I was drafted into the Army and by the time 
I got out of the Army, while I was, I should say, not unsympathetic 
I was no longer interested enough to reafliliate. 

Mr. Morris. Do you consider the Communist Party of America a 
enace today ? 

Mr. Wotrr. I do not consider it a menace. J] say I consider it a 
rather futile little sect of fanatics. 

Mr. Morris. F-u-t-i-l-e. 

Mr. Wore. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you say that in view of the disclosures that have 
ome out what Communist Party members have done to the United 
States, and the foreign policy of the United States / 

Mr. Wotre. I believe these disclosures relate to a period in the past. 
l would say further that I would aecce pt these disclosures with a good 
any reservations. I should say that whatever the importance of the 
role of the Communist Party at any period in the past has been, I con- 

ler that it is a discredited and impotent little group now. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Lawrence Duggan? 

Mr. Wotrr. Yes. 

Mr. Morrts. What was you association with Lawrence Duggan ? 

Mr. Wo.re. I worked for him helping him prepare a book on Latin 
America through, I think, the winter of 1946. 

Mr. Morrts. Do you know whether or not to your knowledge he 
was a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Wortrr. To my knowledge he was not, and I should say I should 


be very much surprised if he were. 


a.” lees Maas ates your association with Lawrence Duggan 
hy ueht about 2 
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Mr. Worre. Again I was introduced to him by Enrique De Lozado. 
That occurred, I think, late in 1945. 

Mr. Morris. Late in 1945? 

Mr. Wore. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Would you raise your voice a bit, please ? 

Mr. Wotre. I was not long out of the Army and had no regular job. 
Duggan had prepared the manuscript of a book and wanted some help 
in revising it and gathering additional material. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Mr. Duggan? 

Mr. Wo rer. I was not at all sure. My wor k with him ceased in the 
spring of 1946. I think that I probably saw him casually two or 
three times late in 1946, and possibly in 1947, but I have no recollec- 
tion at all as to the dates. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Joseph Gregg? 

Mr. Wo re. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. When did you first meet Joseph Gregg ? 

Mr. Worre. Gregg worked on Hemisphere. 

Mr. Morris. When did you first meet him, is the question. 

Mr. Worre. I presume that I met him when I went to work for 
Hemisphere. I am not at all sure of the opening date. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Joseph Gregg? 

Mr. Woxrr. Late in 1945 in Washington, I think. I visited him 
casually a few times after I had come back from the Army. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge was Joseph Gregg a Communist? 

Mr. Wore. I should say that I have no idea whether he was a 
member of the Communist Party. He had been a veteran—I say he 
had been in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. I don’t know whether 
it was a veteran—and his opinions were generally leftist. 

Mr. Morris. Tell me this, Mr. Wolf: Did any of these people, 
Robert Miller, Lawrence Duggan, Joseph Gregg, know that you had 
written for New Masses under the name of Frank Baker? 

Mr. Wotre. No, I cannot answer that very certainly. I don’t think 
I told them. 1 think they would have been rather worried if they 
had known it. 

Mr. Morris. So it is your testimony to your knowledge neither Law 
rence Duggan, Robert T. Miller, or Joseph Gregg knew that you had 
written for the New Masses under the name of Frank Baker? 

Mr. Wotre. It is my testimony, I should say, with some qualli- 
fication. 

Mr. Morris. With some qualification ? 

Mr. Wotre. I should not at all be surprised if I told Gregg. 

Mr. Morris. You may have told Gregg? 

Mr. Woirr. And again by the end of our association, Fahy and 
Miller may have known it. I am not at all clear about that. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Miller ? 

Mr. Wore. I should say again late in 1945. 

Mr. Morris. You have not seen Miller more recently than that? 

Mr. Wotrr. No. 

Mr. Morris. Who was instrumental in your employment with 
United Nations? 

Mr. Wotre. Chiefly Enrique De Lozado. 

Mr. Morris. That is the third time that Enrique De Lozado ob 
tained employment for you ? 
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Mr. Wotrr. Yes. I should say that I have collaborated with Dr. 
De Lozado in a number of writing jobs and so on. We were old 
acquaintances. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Dr. De Lozado? 

Mr. Wo tre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you consult with Dr. De Lozado in connection 
with your testimony in this committee ? 

Mr. Wotre. I didn’t consult with him at all. I told him I had been 
subpenaed. 

Mr. Morris. You told him and you expected no answer in reply; 
when you told him that, were you looking ies advice ¢ 

Mr. Woxrr. No. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that any other examination of 
this witness be deferred until we have a further executive session. 

Senator Easrtanp. You may stand aside, but keep yourself avail- 
able. 

Mr. Morris. Just a minute, now. Do you know a man named Carl 
Marzani? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what you know about Carl Marzani? 

Mr. Wotrr. He was, I believe, a senior at Williams when I was a 
freshman. I met him again in New York. 

Mr. Morris. Was he active in the American Student Union at that 
time ? 

Mr. Wore. No. The American Student Union there was formed 
sometime after he left. Yes; I am sure of that, because he was there 
only inmy freshman year. It was not until either my junior or senior 
year that it was formed. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Carl Marzani? 

Mr. Wo re. I think the last time I saw him was again late in 1945 
during the same period when I was in Washington. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know him to be a Communist? 

Mr. Wotrr. I would answer that with some qualification. I think 
he was. I rather have assumed so, 

Mr. Morris. While he was in the State Department, did you think 
he was a Communist ? 

Mr. Wore. I have no ideas as to that. 

Mr. Morris. This is Carl Marzani, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Easrntanp. What position did he hold in the State De- 
partment ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Do you know what position he had in the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. Wotrr. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know that he used the name of Tony Wales? 

Mr. Worrr. I find it difficult to answer that, because I have previ- 
ously been asked that question. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you asked that question ? 

Mr. Wotrr. In a grand jury hearing. 

Mr. Morris. When was that? 

Mr. Wore. That was, I think, in 1947. 

Mr. Morris. You were asked in a grand j jury in 1947 whether or not 
you knew that Carl Marzani used the name “ Tony Wales”? 


Mr. Wotrr. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. Did you know at the time when you were asked that 
question that he did use the name “Tony Wales” ¢ 

Mr. Wotre. I am not sure whether I have a right to answer any 
questions about my testimony at a grand jury. I should like to—— 

Senator Easrtanp. Was that in 1947? 

Mr. Wore. Yes. 

senator ASTI AND. Ile has that right. 

Mr. Wore. I would like to state the reason I made that explanation 
was that having been questioned and remembering the fact that he 
was later tried and so on, I find it very dithcult to say or to distinguish 

hat I knew about him from what I read about him. 

Mr. Morris. Try to the best of your recollection to answer whether 
or not you knew at that time, that is 1947, whether or not Tony Wales 
ind Carl Marzani were one and the same person. 

Mr. Worirr. As to that, I am afraid that with that qualification, 
I would h ive to Say | cl ! { remember. 

Mir. Morris. Did you tell the truth before the grand jury about your 
onnection with Carl Marzani ? 

Mr. Peprer. Excuse me, Senator. I wonder whether it is proper 
for the witness to be questioned about his grand jury testimony? I 

ve there is an oath taken by the witness in which he states he will 
ot discuss what woes on in the erand jury room. 

Senator EastLanp. That is for 4 years. 

Mr. Perrer. I don’t think it is a question of the statute of limita- 
tions, but the secrecy of all grand jury proceedings for all time. 

Senator Easrnanp. Under the law of my State, you cannot testify 

) period of + vears. 

Mr. Morrts. Mr. Chairman, we have present with us a member of 
he United States attorney's staff here in New York. 

Senator Eastitanp. Proceed. Answer the question. 

Mr. Woire. Might I ask my counsel a question ¢ 

Senator Easrnanp. Yes: vou can consult with your counsel. 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Perrer. Senator, I wonder whether we can ascertain what sort 
of oath the witness took before the grand jury so we will know he 
is not violating the oath he took when he testified in 1947. At times 


1 


tT) t 


. district, as | understand it. witnesses are sworn not to reveal 

the testimony that they give before a grand jury, and they may not 

do so without a court order. I think it is unfair to put this witness 
the dilemma where he may be violating his oath. 

Senator Easrnanp. All right. I will give you until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Perrrer. Senator, I have no facilities for ascertaining that. 
This happened in 1947 in a proceeding in which I had no connection. 
| don’t know how to begin. I don’t know what was being investigated, 
what the grand jury was doing. All I know is that this witness 
testified. 

Senator Easrntanp. If you have a specific objection. I will consider 
it, but if you just do not know, and say “Well, he might have taken 
such an oath.” I want to know did he take such an oath. Your client 
certainly should know what oath he took. 


Mr. Perrer. Senator, my objection is that in general proceedings 


before a grand jury, they are secret for the protection of various 
people. That is the policy of the courts. In fact, Judge Learned 


Hand— 
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Senator Easrtanp. You heard what the assistant United States 
attorney said, who is present. 

Mr. Perrer. Were you present in 1947— 

Senator Easttanp. No; he would not take a different oath in 1947 
than now. If you want until 2 o’clock I will give it to you. If not, J 
will require him to answer. 

Mr. Prerrer. All I can say is this, that I know of my own knowledge 
that in some grand-jury proceedings in this district, oaths are given to 
witnesses that they will not reveal anything that goes on, ine ‘luding the 
testimony they give, and in other proceedings such an oath is not ad- 
ministered. Nobody here as far as I can tell knows whether that oath 
was administered to this witness or not. He doesn’t recollect himself. 
1 asked him on the way up here. 

Senator Easrtanp. That is speculation now, and I am not going 
to - 
Mr. Perrrer. Senator, I think you ought not to put the witness in 
the dilemma of requiring him to violate his oath. 

Senator Easruanp. He has taken no such oath. Answer the question. 

Mr. Worre. I would first like to ask my counsel another question. 

Senator Easrtanp. You can ask him a question. 

(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Morris. ‘The witness has requested until 2 o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Easrianp. I will give him until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the other witnesses 
we have here today, 1 would like to hear them in executive session 
before we make an announcement as to whether or not we are going 
to resume this afternoon. 

Senator Easrianp. I am going to resume to hear him at 2 o’clock. 
If you have someone else at that time, we will take him. 

Mr. Morris. Will you have an executive session before 

Senator Easruanp. Let us have it right now. 

We will stand in recess until 2 o’elock. 

(Thereupon at 12:45 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. the 
same day.) 


Zz o'clock? 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Easruanp. I have a statement to make for the record. Then 
] aim going to recess the open hearing and have some executive hear- 
ings. In all probability if a witness comes there will be one further 
open hearing today, provided the witness who has been sent for 
shows up. 

Mr. Secretary, I want you to take this statement. 

After reading the record of these hearings to date and acting as 
chairman during the last two sessions, I must say that I am appalled 
at the extensive evidence indicating that there is today in the United 
Nations among the American employees there the greatest concentra- 
tion of Communists that this committee has ever encountered. Those 
American officials who have been called represent a substantial per- 
centage of the people who are representing us in the United Nations 
which is presently conducting a war in Korea against the Chinese and 
Korean Communists. 

It is my conviction that most of the people who have appeared before 
this committee are not fit persons to represent the United States or the 
United Nations, both of whom are waging a bloody battle in Korea 
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today. These people occupy high positions. They have very high 
salaries and almost all of these people have in the past been employees 
of the United States Government in high and sensitive positions. 

I believe that the evidence shows that the security officers of our 
Government knew, or at least had reason to know, that these people 
have been Communists for many years. In fact, some of these people 
have been the subject of charges before Congress before and during 
their employment with the United Nations. 

lt is more than strange that such a condition existed in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and it is certainly more than strange that 
these people should be transferred to U nited Nations and charged to 
the hasan an quota. Most of these people are not typical Americans. 
The Vy are not people of high caliber whose loy: alty to the United States 
is beyond question. The records so far show conclusively that the in- 

vestigation must continue until every shred of evidence is ¢ arefully 
sifted. People who have conducted themselves as most of these wit- 
nesses have before our committee must be removed as American citi- 
zen employees of the United Nations, and I am confident that the 
American Congress, through the disclosures of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee, will adopt all necessary legislation. ‘The necessity for 
this is conclusively shown by the hearings to date. 

As acting chairman of the subcommittee, I am disappointed at the 
position taken by Mr. Trvygve Lie in the light of this record, to give 
these people leave with pay—in effect a paid vacation—while an in- 
ternational body determines the merits of this case. His action is 
beyond my comprehension. Let me make this crystal clear. No in- 
ternational body will be permitted to deprive or circumvent the United 
States Government in the control of its own citizens. 

Let me make it perfectly clear the investigation and all necessary 
action to correct this deplorable situation will not be ~— -d by any- 
one. Iam confident the American Congress will rectify i 

Now we will proceed in executive session. You can oll your wit- 
nesses. The chances are that there will be another open meeting at 
3:30. 

Mr. Morris. At least we will know by 3:30, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon at 3:05 p. m., the subcommittee proceeded to executive 
session. ) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1952 


Unirep Strares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ‘Lo INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Acr, and Ornuer INreRNAL Securtrry Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Ne w York, N. ¥. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 11:30 a, m., in room 
619, United States court house, Foley Square, Senator Pat McCarran, 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senators McCarran and Smith (of North Carolina). 

Also present: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel; Frank W. 
Schroeder, professional staff member; Benjamin Mandel, research 
director; Donald D. Connors, Jr., investigator. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. Is Mrs. Peter Guest here, please / 

The CHarrman. Let me announce the rule of the committee that 
there will be permitted when each witness comes forward that that 
witness may have counsel. The counsel will sit apart from the wit- 
ness, at least 10 feet. The counsel will not be permitted to tell the 
witness how to answer a question. If the witness seeks the advice of 
counsel as to whether or not the witness may or shall answer the ques- 
tion, the witness may make known to the committee that he or she 
seeks the advice of counsel, and counsel may give his advice audibly. 

Proceed, Mr. Morris. 

Senator SmirH. Mr. Chairman, I think counsel might be allowed 
to sit there at the corner of the table so he may have the benefit of 
the counsel table for any writing purposes. 

Mr. Bouptn. Thank you very much, Senator. 

The CHarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this witness has been sworn in executive 
session. Do you require another swearing / 

The Cuarrman. Yes, I think she better be sworn again. 

You do solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
to this subeommittee of the Committee on the Judici: iry of the U nited 
States Senate is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mrs. GUEST. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF JEAN GUEST, NEW YORK, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED BY 
LEONARD B. BOUDIN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Mrs. Guest, will you give your full name and address 
to the reporter, please ? 

Mrs. Gursr. Mrs. Peter Guest, 511 East Twentieth Street, New 
Y ork. 

Mr. Morris. Is your husband an official of the United Nations? 

Mrs. Guest. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What is his position 4 

Mrs. Guest. He is an editor. 

Mr. Morris. Is he in the Documents Control Division ? 

Mrs. Guest. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. How long has he been employed by the United Nations 
in that capacity ¢ 

Mrs. Gursr. I believe about 6 years. 

Mir. Morris. Is hea resident of the United States / 

Mrs. Guest. He isa resident of the United States. 

Mr. Morris. But he is not a United States citizen / 

Mrs. Guerst. No. 

The CHairman. How long has he been a resident, if you know ? 

Mrs. Guest. I don’t think I do know. 

Mr. Morris. What is your maiden name, Mrs. Guest ? 

Mrs. Guest. Hindes. 

Mr. Morris. How do you spell it 

Mrs. Guest. H-i-n-d-e-s. 

Mr. Morris. Are you the half sister of Robert Thompson, the Com- 
munist leader ? 

Mrs. Gursr. I refuse to answer that on the ground of the privilege of 
the fifth amendment. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know that Robert Thompson is now a fugitive 
from justice / 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 

The CuarMan,. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Morris. Have you seen Robert Thompson since it has been an- 
nounced that he is wanted by the Federal authorities ? 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that on the erounds stated. 

The Cuairman. The Chair now directs you to answer that question. 

Mrs. Gursr. I refuse to answer that. 

The Carman. On what ground do you refuse to answer, that it 
might incriminate you ? 

Mrs. Guest. That is might tend to incriminate me. 

The Crairman. That is, that your answer, if given truthfully, 
might tend to incriminate you, is that right? 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer on the fifth amendment, that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cnamman. The Chair directs you to answer the question the 
Chair propounded to you. 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer on the grounds that it might tend 


to incriminate me. 
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Mr. Morris. When were you last on the premises of the United 
Nations / 

Mrs. Guest. About a month ago. 

Mr. Morris. Were you there in the company of your husband ¢ 

Mrs. Guest. I was. 

Mr. Morris. At that time, were you a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair directs you to answer that question. 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 

The CuHarrMan. On what ground? 

Mrs. Gursr. On the ground of the privilege in the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Are you presently a ceaediog of the Communist Party ? 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 

The Crairman. The Chair directs you to answer that question. 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer. 

The Cuarman. Are you refusing to answer that on the ground that 
it might tend to incriminate you ¢ 

Mrs. Gursr. That it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Adam Tarn ¢ 

Mrs. Gurst. I refuse to answer. 

The Cruatrman. The Chair directs you to answer that question. 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Morris Do you know Frank C. Bancroft, B-a-n-c-r-o-f-t 4 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 

The Crarrman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Julia Older Bazer, B-a-z 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer. 

The Cuatrrman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the reason for asking those last ques 
tions is that Frank C. Baneroft is an official of the United Nations 
who has appeared before this committee. Julia Older Bazer is a 
witness who has appeared before this committee. Adam Tarn is a 
person who works in the United Nations, and whose name has come 
up on many occasions during the course of these hearings. Bancroft 
and Bazer are American citizens, and as such have been called before 
the committee. Adam Tarn apparently used to be an American 
citizen, or at least he was an employee of the Office of War Information 
during the war, and according to our testimony recently has now 
become a | -olish Cc itizen, and the ‘re fore we h: ave note alled or made any 
effort to call Adam Tarn before this committee. The purpose of: call- 
ing this witness was to find out and to corroborate and amplify the 
evidence we had with respect to these three people and this present 
witness. But I would suggest in view of the fact that we are getting 
almost no response from this witness that we defer further examina 
tion until some other time. 

The Cramman. Any questions, Senator? 

Senator Smiru. No. 

The Crairman. That is all at this time. 

Mr. Morris. [ have just one more question to pose. Do you know 
aman named Boris Skomorovski 2 
Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 
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The Cuatrman. The Chair directs you to answer that. 

Mrs. Gurst. I refuse to answer that. 

The Cuarrman. On what ground? 

Mrs. Guest. On the ground of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. The last name is spelled S-k-o-m-o-r-o-v-s-k-i ? 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer that. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer. 

The Cuarrman. ‘The Chairman now directs you to answer each and 
every of the questions propounded by counsel, Mr. Morris. 

Mrs. Guest. I refuse to answer them on the grounds of the privilege 
of the fifth amendment. 

The Cuarrman. That is all for the time being. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Morris. Olga Michka. 

The Cuatrman. You do solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give to this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the United States Senate is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Miss Micuxa. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF OLGA MICHKA, BAYSIDE, QUEENS, N. Y., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY CHARLES RECHT AND JACOB LEFKOWITZ, OF COUN- 


SEL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your full name and address to the 


reporter ¢ 

ies Micnka. Olga Michka, 65-08 Two Hundred and Twenty 
third Place, in Bayside. 

Mr. Morris. Is that spelled M-i-c-h-k-a ¢ 

Miss Mickxua. Yes, M-i-c-h-k-a. 

Mr. Morris. Is that your maiden name ¢ 

Miss Mickua. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been married at any time ? 

Miss Micuka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Whom did you marry ¢ 

Miss Micnka. Joseph Zawadowski. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that, please ? 

Miss Micuka. Z-a-w-a-d-o-w-s-k-i. 

Mr. Morris. Were you born in the United States ? 

Miss Micnka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrts. When were you born ? 

Miss Micuka. March 14, 1919. 

Mr. Morris. In what city? 

Miss Micuka. Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Morris. Were your father and mother naturalized American 
citizens ¢ 

Miss Micuka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Are they both living? 

Miss Micnka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Are you presently living with your mother? 

Miss Micuka. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. What country did your mother and father come 
from ? 
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Miss Micnka. Russia. 

Mr. Morris. Are you employed by the U. N.?/ 

Miss MicuxKa. I was 

Senator SmitH. May I ask another question before we proceed, Mr. 

Morris. Has there been any conflict between your mother and father 
as to the allegiance of either of them to the United States or to Russia ? 

Miss Micuxa. They didn’t give allegiance to either. My father 
and mother did not get along politically 

Senator Smirn. Your father was pro-American and your mother 
pro-Russian; is that a ur statement / 

Miss Micuka. Yes, si 

The CHairmMan,. T oe answer is “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Morris. You were served by subpena to appear before this 
committee last Thursday, were you not ¢ 

Miss Micnxka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Were you at that time an employee of the U. N.4 

Miss Micuxka. I was, at that time. 

Mr. Morris. What position did you hold? 

Miss Micuka. Bilingual typist. 

Mr. Morris. What division ¢ 

Miss Micnka. Radio Division, Russian Section, DPI. 

Mr. Morris. Did anything happen subsequent to your being served 
with a subpena by this committee last Thursd: ay ? 

Miss Micuxa. I received a notice of suspension without pay 
Friday. 

Mr. Morris. On what ground ? 

Miss MICHKA. The VC ‘laimed I defrauded the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. So subsequent to your being served by a subpena last 
Thursday, you have been dis missed by the U. N.? 

Miss Micnka. Yes, sir 

Mr. Morrts. Have you always been a United States citizen? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Morris. You were born in the United States of Americar 
ents. You would be a United States citizen. 

The CrarMan. American naturalized. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. Have vou ever left the United States? 

Miss Micuxa. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. All during that period of time have you remained a 
United States citizen ? 

Miss Micuka. In 1949T received a Soviet passport. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us the circumstances leading up to your 
receiving in 1949 a Soviet passport ? 

Miss Micuka. My mother always wanted to go back. I have been 
very close to my mother. I decided to go with her so we applied for 
a Soviet passport. 

Mr. Morris. Did vou realize that you were giving up your American 
citizenship at that time? 

Miss Micuka. I suppose so. I thought that is what I did when I 
received the passport. 

Mr. Morris. Whom did you tell in the United Nations that you had 
a Soviet passport ? 

Miss Micuka. I didn’t notify anybody. 

The Cnamman. Who did you tell? The question is, Who did you 
tel] ? 
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Miss Micuxa. May I answer? 

Mr. Recnr. Yes. 

Miss Micuxa. I told my immediate supervisor. 

Senator SmirH. Who was he? 

Miss Micnxa. Mr. Peutin, P-e-u-t-i-n, at that time. 

Senator Smirnu. In what division ? 

Miss Micnxa. In the Radio Division, U. N. 

Senator Smiry. Was he a Soviet—— 

Miss Micnxa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Person ? 

Miss Micuxa. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Who else did you tell? 

Miss Micnux«a. I told my brother, who was against it. He is not in 
the U. N., of course. 

Senator Smirn. Were there other Soviet citizens working at the 
United Nations or Soviet emplovees who knew that you had gotten a 
Russian passport ! 

Miss MicuxKa. I didn’t tell them personally. Maybe they did, but 
I dn’t tell them. 

Senator Suirn. Do vou not know that they knew it? Did you not 
discuss it with all or some of them 2? 

Miss Micuxa. No. I just told my immediate supervisor, Mr. Peu- 
tin, at the time that I received the passport. 

Senator Surry. Did you not also discuss it with some of the other 
emplovees there ? 

Miss Micnka. No, I mentioned that I had, but I didn’t discuss it. 
There wasn't anything to diseuss. 

senator SMITH. Those you mentioned it to were employees of the 
Soviet Union? 

Miss Micnxa. They were U. N. employees. 

Senator Smiru. Assigned to the Soviet Division 2 

Miss Micnka. Yes, sir. 

Mr Morris. That is the Soviet quota. 

Miss Micnxa. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmman. You told us in executive session that you had dis 
cussed it with several people. , 

Miss Mienxa. I didn’t diseuss it I mentioned getting it to a 
few people, but | don't remember offhand who they were. I didn’t 
think anvthing of it. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Alexander Svenchansky, S-v-e-n-e-h-a-n 
s-k-y ¢ 
The CiHairMan. Speak up louder. 

Mr. Recir. Answer what you told in executive session. 

Miss Micuka, He was my supervisor. Under the other supervisors 
>was one of my chiefs. 

Senator Smiru. Is he a Russian ? 

Miss Mu HLIK A. He is a naturalized American, | imagine. 

Senator Suiru. Was he a Russian originally / 

Miss Micuxa. I believe so. I don’t know. — 

Senator Smirn. That is what Tam getting at. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Smith, Alex Svenchansky is a United States 
Citizen and emplovee in the U. N. 1 the Radio Division, who has 
ippeared before this committee and he refused to tell this committee 


whether or not he 1s a member of the C ommunist Party. 
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Senator Smrru. Yes. I just wanted to bring out who he was. 

Mr. Morris. Do you work with Mr. Svenchansky in the Radio 
Division 4 

Miss Micnxa. I do the office, general clerical work, typing. 

The CuairmMan,. The question was: Do you work with Mr. Sven 
chansky in the Radio Division ? 

Miss Micuka. He is in our division. 

Senator Smiru. Did you say he refused to say whether or not he 
was a Communist / 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Senator Smiru. Did vou know that he had refused / 

Miss Micuka. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Morris. Did you read it in the newspapers / 

Miss Micnka. I read it in the newspapers, but I didn’t talk to him 
about it. 

Senator Smrru. Did you know that he had refused to say whether 
or not he was a Communist ¢ 

Miss Micnka. [read it in the newspaper. 

Senator Smrru. You knew it then; did you not ? 

Miss Micnka. Yes. 
Senator Samira. Assuming that the newspaper was correct at that 
time. 

Miss Micuka. [Timagine so. 

Senator Surry. All right. 

The Cramman. Lady, you are not trying to avoid answerl 


@ th 
questions: are you ¢ 

Miss MicuKka. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. These questions are very simple and very easily 


answered. 

Miss Micra. I am not avoiding the questions. 

Mr. Morris. Miss Miehka, did Mr. Svenchansky 
a Soviet passport ¢ ; 

Miss Micka. I didn’t tell him personally. He may have found 
out by other means. Maybe my executive officer told him or some 
thing. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Didn't you tell us in executive session that you thought 
he knew it / 

Miss Mi HK A. I though mavbe he did, but I didn't 


' t tell him pel 
sonally: so. I didn’t know whether he knew or not. 


} ] ] ] 
KHOW that vou hh i 


Mr. Morris. Was it widely known in your division that you had a 
Soviet passport ¢ 

Miss Mirena. I didn’t hide it. 

The CHarrman. The question is: Was it widely known in your 
division that you had a Soviet passport ¢ 

Mr. Recur. If you know. 

Miss Micuxa. I don’t know. T told my executive officer, and 
he may have told other people. I don’t know. I didn’t tell them. 

Senator Smiru. When vou went to work at the U. N. did vou t 1] 
then that you had a passport or did vou at that time have it ¢ 

Miss Micuwa. I didn’t. 

Senator Smiry. You did not tell them that ? 

Miss Mienka. IT didn’t have it at that time. 

Senator Surriu. You got it after you went to work at the U.N. ? 


25403—52 18 
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Miss Micuxka. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. But you had made the application before; had 
vou not ¢ 

Miss Micuxa. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before you went to work for the U. N., you had 
made the application for the Soviet passport ; is that correct / 

Miss Micuxa. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Now. may | ask you another question ¢ You did 
not notify the bureau or the department that had charge oft personnel 
until November this year, 1952, that you had received Soviet citizen- 
ship ¢ 
Miss Micuka. That is right. I didn’t think it was necessary, 
working at the U. N. I didn’t figure it mattered one way or another. 

Senator Smiru. So vou had transferred your allegiance from 
America to the Soviet Union, working in the U. Ni. but without notify- 
ing the bureau until November 1952 ¢ 

Miss Micuxa. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. And that became known generally over there at or 
about the time that you were subpenaed to come before this committee ? 

Miss Micuka. No; the grand jury. 

Senator Smiru. All right. 

Mr. Morris. When did you first apply for your Soviet passport ? 

Miss Micuxka. In 1939. 

Mr. Morris. When did you acquire it 

Miss Micuxka. 1949. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have a renewal of it 

Miss Micnxa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. When did you have it renewed / 

Miss Micuka. I renew it every year. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell this committee how many times you 
visited the Soviet consulate in connection with applying, acquiring, 
ind renewing your passport ¢ 

Miss Micuxa. Before 1949, I don’t remember. I did a lot of writ- 
ing through mail for it, inquiring about the passport from Chicago. 
I never visited them. But after I rol the passport in 1949—or a few 
times here in New York I visited them. asking them if I had received 
my passport. Well, they renewed my passport twice 

Senator Smirn. You then went; did you not 

Mr. Recut. Just answer the question. 

Miss Micuxa. I don’t know. Since 1949, about four times, I 
IMavine. 

Senator Smirn. You did go to the Russian Embassy in Washington, 
did you not ¢ 

Miss Micnxka. Yes, sir 

Senator Smiru. You made several trips to Washington? 

Miss Micnxa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. And visited the Russian Embassy 4 

Miss Micuka. Yes, sir. That was strictly a renewal of the pass- 


port, and applying for a visa. 
Mr. Morris. What Soviet officials did you confer with at that time? 
Miss Micuxa. The only one handling my affairs was Mr. Dukov. 
Mr. Morris. How do you spell that ¢ 
Miss Micnx«a. D-u-k-o-v. 
Mr. Morris. Did you meet Mr. Gusev, G-u-s-e-v 4 
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Miss Micuxa. He handed it to me in 1949, and that is all I saw of 
him. 

Mr. Morris. Did the Soviet officials tell you what your rights were 
as a Soviet citizen ? 

Miss Micuxka. I didn’t ask. 

Mr. Morris. Did anyone tell you? 

Miss Micnxka. No. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your testimony before this committee that you did 
not know what rights accrued to you by virtue of your acquisition of 
the Soviet passport ? Ppa 

Miss Micuxa. That is right. I took it for granted upon receiving 
a Soviet passport I was a Soviet citizen. 

Mr. Morris. And you had given up your American citizenship ¢ 

Miss Micuxa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And yet you gave no formal notice—formal notice, 
now-—to the United Nations authorities that you had taken that step ¢ 

Miss Micuxa. No, sir. 

Mr. Recut. Wait a minute. 

Senator Smirir. Did you want to make an objection ? 

Mr. Recnr. Yes; I do. If the committee please, this girl as you 
know has to appear before the U. N. in connection with her rights 
under this charge that they made against her, which is absolutely 
unjustified. For this reason I would object to the question until 
that matter between her and the U.N. is settled. 

Senator Smirn. I want her to identify this interoffice memorandum 
from the United Nations. 

_ Mr. Recut. On this subject, after she has identified it—I have never 
seen it before—could I read it or have it ¢ 

Senator Smiru. Certainly as far as I am concerned. Would you 
identify that, and see if that is a memorandum you received from the 
United Nations / 

Miss Micuxa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirnu. Let your counsel see it, and then you read that 
into the record as being a communication which you received. 

Mr. Reenr. There is ho objection. 

The Cnairnman. What is the question pending, Mr. Reporter / 

Senator Smirnu. I have asked her to read this memorandum. I do 
Not mean she is to vouch for the accuracy of any statement of facts 
herein. Lam not trying to bind her to the statement of facts, but 
would you read that if that is a communication which you received 
from the bureau of the United Nations? 

Miss Micka (reading) : 

(a) According to your statements, you received U. S. S. R. nationality. in 1949 
but did not notify this bureau of this fact until November 1952. 

(b) You have stated to representatives of this bureau that you believed by 
applving for and acquiring U. S. S. R. nationality you lost your United States 
citizens! 

(c) You have requested and received from the United Nations reimbursement 
of United States income tax for the years 1946 through 1951 In requesting 
such reimbursement you certified in 1951 and again in 1952 that you were ; 
citizen of the United States of America. 

In view of these facts the Secretary General has instructed me to place 4 
Inmediately on suspension without pay pending further investigation 
suspension will take effect as of today. 


lip 
| 
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That was dated November 7. 

Senator SmirH. After you got this Soviet passport 

Mr. Recut. Senator could I have that back? Now that you have 
in the text could I have this letter ? 

The CHarrman. No. 

Mr. Recur. We need that in connection with proceedings 

The CHatrMan. That is the original. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Schachter, you could give her another copy / 

Mr. Scuacnrer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Schachter is from the United Nations, Mr. 
hairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. You can geta carbon copy or another copy. This 


is the original that goes 1ntot he record. 


Senator Smiru. We will see we get another copy. We want it to 


be able to have it exactly correct. 


(The document referred to 1s filed with the record.) 
Senator Smiru. You had intended to “oO to the Soviet Union when 


you got the passport ¢ 


Miss Micuxa. Yes, sir. 
Senator Smiru. Have you been yet? 
Miss Micuxa. No, sir. 


The CuarrmMan. I want to ask a question. Who was it that you saw 


/ 


at the Soviet Embassy in Washi oTon You named him once or twice, 


t 


Miss Micuka. Mr. Dukov. 

The Cuatrrmman. Dukovy. 

Miss Micuxka. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. You saw him only once, as [ understand. 

Miss MicHKa. No: I saw Mr. Gusev only once. He is the gentleman 

ho gave me the passport. , 

Phe Cuamman. That is the time he gave you the passport. 

Miss Micuxka. That is right. I saw Mr. Dukov several times on 
king for a visa. 

The Cuamman. Did vou always see Dukov? 

Miss MicuKa. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. No one else ? 

Miss MicnxKa. No, sir. 


The Cuarmman. You never saw anvone else at the Russian Embassy 


hewihg My passport and as 


except Dukov ? 


t 


I 


Miss MicuKka. No, sir. 


The Cuatreman. Notwithstanding the fact vou went there on sev- 


Miss Micnka. No, sir. is the one handling my affairs, my pass- 


port al d visa. 


1 
} 


The CHAIRMAN. When were vou last it the Russian Embassy in 


Washn eton 4 


Miss Micuka. September. 

The CHarrman. Of this vear, 1952 ¢ 
Miss MicukKa. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Was Dukov there then 4 
Miss Micuka. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You are sure of that / 
Miss Micuxa. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Do you have your 


M ss Micuxa. No: I haven't. 
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Mr. Recur. No. If the committee please, Mr. Chairman, this 
question of the passport becomes a very important question. 1 spoke 
to Mr. Cohn of the United States Attorney’s Office for the Southern 
District of New York. What happened to the passport is the follow- 
ing. When the witness appeared before the grand jury, they asked if 
she had a Soviet passport. She said she did. They asked her to 
produce it. She voluntarily produced it, whereupon, Mr. Cohn said 
it was impounded. There was no warrant or order of the court for 
getting it. 

The Coatmmman. Weare not going to pass on that. 

Senator Smirn. I am not trying to prejudge anything. I just 
wanted to know if she had the passport with her so the committee 
might take a look at it for whatever that look might be worth. 

Mr. Recur. Mr. Cohn has it. 

Senator Smiru. All mght. 

Mr. Recur. Pardon me. sir. You remember in the executive ses 

ion I asked for pe FMSsION, since there is a caveat placed on her travel, 
for ar to go To W; as hington. | spoke to Mr. Cohn, and now address 
mVvsel If to the committee in = to exped! te this matter, that the 
caveat be removed, that this oir] » perm tted to fo to Washin eton 
and be given ber passport. 

The ¢ ‘AIRMAN. We have nothing to do with oe 

Senator SMITH. We have not stopped her trom volng to Was 
ington. 

Mr. Recor. But Mr. Cohn has. 

Senator Sairnu. Then vou should tall to Mr. Cohn about rt. 

Mr. Recur. I did. He said he will do whatever Senator McCarran 
vill sa 

The CratmmMan,. Senator MeCarran is not voinge to say anythir 
on that s ibject. , 

Mr. Reeirr. In that ease, L will have to a ear in the southe 
district of New York and demand the returm that passport. 

The CuammMan. You may proceed, Mr. Morris 

Mr. Morris. Did you not testify that it was your understanding 
that it was widely known in the United Nations, particularly within 
your own Division, that Mat hacl : y= pode a Soviet passport ¢ 

Miss Micunxka. I said cli Int tell them. They may have known. 

Mr. Morris. You did ‘a us caakicads in executive session, Miss 
\i chika. that you told m any people. 

Miss Micuxka. I didn't deny that I had it. I told the people 

The Cuatrman. You told us in executive session that vou had told 
many people. ; 

Mi Ss Mic HTINA. | didn’t hide it. | told people. 

The CnatrmMan. That is it. You told many people. 

Miss Micuka. I don’t remember who I told or when I told it but I 
told people I did have it. 

Mr. Morris. You made no effort to conceal it, isthat vour testimony ? 

Miss Micuka. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. At the time you applied for employment at the 
United Nations, you applied as a result of reading an advertisement 
that they w anted someone on ong | speak and write Russian? 

Miss Micnxa. That is right. 

Senator Smiryu. And you could speak and write Russian ? 

Miss Micuka. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Smiru. And when you went out to see whoever you did 
see out there in the Personnel Division, I believe, you acqui ainted them 
with the fact that you did speak and write Russian ? 

Miss Micuxa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirnu. And you also acquainted them, did you not, with 
the fact that you had applied at that time for a Russian passport ! 

Miss Micuxa. No, si 

Senator Smirn. You di not tell them that ? 

Miss MicnkKa. No, Sl 

Senator Smirn. W fe did you not tell them at that time ¢ 

Miss Micuxa. It didn’t come to my mind. 

Senator Smiru. After you were employed with the United Nations 
and were assigned to work with the Russians, you told them you had 
applied for a passport / 

Miss Micnka. No; I didn’t tell them I applied, I told them after 
I received the passport. 

Senator Smirn. Did they not know between the time you were 
employed and the time you got it that you had applied for a Soviet 
passport ? 

Miss MicuKa. I didn’t tell them. 

Senator Smiru. Did they not know it? 

Miss Micuxka. I don’t know whether they knew it. I didn’t tell 
them. 

Senator Smiru. Anyhow, for 10 years you did not get a Russian 
passport, but after you went to work with the Russians your passport 
came through pretty qul¢ ekly thereafter / 

Miss Micuxka. I don't know. 

Senator Smirn. It came through in 1949. 

Miss Micnxa. That is right. 

Senator Smiru. And when did you go to work ? 

Miss Micuxa. In 1946. 

Mr. Recut. Senator, I submit that in view of the fact that there 
isa hearing due at the U. N. on this very subject—— 

The CHarmMaNn. No—— 

Mr. Recut. Pardon me. After the secretary was discharged, I 
would object to these questions on the cena it is likely to prejudice 
her position. 

Senator Smirn. All we want is the facts, and if the facts or truth 
prejudices, we cannot do anything about that. 

Mr. Recur. The que stion IS a question of accentuation of those 
facts or giving them a certain direction. When she appears she will 
make all the facts known. 

Senator Smiru. She is appearing here now. 

The CHatrMan. She is going to make all the facts known now. 

Mr. Recut. She did. 

Senator Smiru. If she tells the truth, I can see no objection. 

Mr. Recut. It is the interpretation, as though she concealed the 
fact at the time of her original application for the position, which is 
implicit in the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a minute. We are not going to go into this 
discussion at all. Proceed with your questions, and that is all. 

Mr. — Is it your testimony that you first worked for the 
United Nations after you had read an advertisement in a Russian 
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newspaper that they were looking for people who had knowledge of 
the Russian language / 

Miss Micuka. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Was that newspaper the Russky Golos? 

Miss Micuka. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Is the Russky Golos a Communist newspaper 4 

Miss Micuxka. That I don’t know. I read all papers. 

Mr. Morris. You do read the Russky Golos regularly / 

Miss Micuka. No, not regularly. I buy it once ina while. I also 
buy the other, Nova Slova. 

Mr. Morris. When you read that the United Nations were looking 
for people—— 

Miss Micuka. I believe they had it in other Russian newspapers, 
too. 

Mr. Morris. I know, but you testified about the Russky Golos. 

Miss Micuka. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Were you reading the Russky Golos regularly at that 
time ¢ 

Miss Micuka. I would pick it up at the newsstand now and then 
to take it home to my mother. 

Mr. Morris. Does the Russky Golos officially handle the applications 
of the United Nations? 

Miss Micnxa. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, the Wnited Nations does not officially 
use the Russky Golos to acquire personnel ¢ 

Miss Micuxka, I don’t know at that time. In 1946, they needed 
help. Maybe they did. I couldn’t tell you. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask you a question there, going back on 
another sub ject. I think you testified before the committee in execu- 
tive session that your father and mother were separated 2 

Miss Micuxa. That is right. 

The Cruamman. And I — you told Senator Smith here that 
they were separated partly because of political differences, 

Miss Micnka, Partly. 

The CnHairman. Now, you and your husband separated ¢ 

Miss Micuka. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrkMan. Political differences entered into that, also? 

Miss Micuka. It may have been one of the points, I guess. 

The CHairman. I think you told the committee that your — 
raised a question and objected to your taking Soviet citizenship; 
that correct ? 

Miss Micnxa. Yes, sir. 

‘The CHairMAN. So that against all of that, notwithstanding the 
fact that it had been the cause or partial cause of the separation of 
your father and mother, the partial cause of the separation of yourself 
and your husband, and your brother’s objection, you took on the 
Soviet citizenship; is that correct? 

Mr. Recut. Senator, one question was left open. Mr. Morris im- 
plied in his question, (2) that this paper, Russky Golos, is a Com- 
munist hewspapel r,and (/) she read it exe Jlusive ly in the Russky Golos. 

The Cuairman. He aid not make that implication at all. He asked 
her if she did recollect. 

Mr. Recut. Was it in other papers, too? 

Miss Micuka. I imagine so. 
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The CuHairman. Just a moment. You are not going to get into 
asking questions. You are a very sweet gentleman, but you are not 
going to ask questions. 

Mr. Recur. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the significance of this line of question- 
ing is that this woman was employed by the United Nations and 
charged to the United States quota in the United Nations at least 
during the time that she had a Soviet passport, Soviet citizenship, and 
therefore presumptive evidence that her principal loyalty was to the 
Soviet Union. It is one of the significant things that we come to at 
this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Miss MicuKka. I beg to differ there, because when you take an oath 
at the U. N. you don’t pledge allegiance to e's country. You pledge 
allegiance to the United Nations as a whole. As I said. in there I have 
nothing against America or nothing against the Soviet Union. 

Senator Smiru. In other words, so far as the United Nations is con- 
cerned, those in authority are not concerned with whether or not 
Americans emploved, or supposedly American citizens employed, 
are loyal to America or not ? 

Miss Micra. They should be. Iam not disloyal. I have not done 
anvthing against America. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this point the counsel 
has endeavored to determine by what process a United States citizen 
born in the United States who never leaves the United States and with- 
out any open expression of disavowal of allegiance to the United States, 
can become a Soviet citizen. We have been informed by as many 
sources as I have inquired, both governmental and legal, that there 
is no precedent for this action. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Charles Recht, who is the counsel for this woman 
today, has had several converations with me on this subject, and I 
think they should 20 into the record at this time as part of the ba k- 
ground surrounding this particular point. 

Mr. Rr HT. May | make those remarks ? 

Mr. Morris. You have represented divisions of the Soviet Union 
on several occasions, Mr. Recht ? 

Mr. Recur. Since 1919. 

Mir. Morris. You have also served for some time as counsel for 
Amtorg ? 

Mr. Recur. I was one of the attorneys getting cases, but IT was never 
official counsel, and IT now am handling one case in the New York 
Court of Appeals today. 

Mr. Morris. You also have represented other Soviet interests, have 
vou not ¢ 

Mr. Recur. That is correct 

The CiarmMan. Do you specialize in that line of work? 

Mr. Recut. No, I wouldn't say I specialize. Senator McCarran, 
Iam willing to specialize in any case. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, IT would like to ask Mr. Recht, if you 
think this is proper, to tell the committee about the conversation that 
he had with ne in connection with this particular problem, and also 
the result of his research on this particular problem: how a person 
such as this woman here can transfer her allegiance without any out- 
ward demonstration of that fact to the United States authorities, and 
without leaving United States soil. 
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The CrarrMan, Just a moment. 

Senator Smiri. [T suggest. Mr. Morris, that we are trying to get 
facts here, and as interesting as that discussion was just now, and as 
much as we would be glad to hear from you and Mr. Recht both on 
the legal phases, IT doubt that has any place, Mr. Chairman, in the 
record, when we are trying to get facts here, and not Jegal argument 
or legal implications. IT would be glad, and I am sure the chairman 
would. to talk to Mr. Recht and Mr. Morris about it. but I don’t be- 
lieve it has any place here—a legal discussion—in the record. It just 
makes the record ve ry long. 

The Cuammnan. | agree with everything the Senator has said. 
What is more than that, the committee is amply qualified and amply 
staffed to run the subject down for itself and establish the law itself 
on the subject. 

Mr. Recur. If I may state something, I think the Senator has well 
stated that the committee itself can do the job, and all [ can say is that 
I will be very glad to drink out of their skulls and learn something. 
But it seems to me that my friend, Mr. Morris. if I am to address the 
committee on the subject, which I won’t, is “fast talking” the com- 
mittee out of any jurisdiction it might have over this question. 

The Cuarrman. We are not going to get out of our jurisdiction. 
We will stay in it. 

Mr. Recur. This is a very involved question, and the question of 
dual citizenship enters the picture. I will be glad to discuss it with 
you at any time the Chair says, or Mr, Morris. 

The Cuarman, I will express what the views of the chairman are, 
and the views of the chairman only. That is, the question hinges on 
what the loyalty of the individu: al was at the time of the renouncing 
of American citizenship and taking on Soviet citizenship. The question 
of loyalty is very high in the consideration of the people of America to- 
day, and if this can take place, that the Soviet Union can make citizens 
by handing passports out promiscuously in America, the Congress of 
the United States better look into it pretty fast. 

Mr. Recut. Of course, Se hator, ] will have no comment on that. 

The Ciatrman. I did not ask for your comment at all, s 

Senator Smirn. Let us get back to the facts, then. 

Phe Cramman. Go ahead, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. I don't think I have any more questions of this witness. 

The Cramman. Do you have any more questions, Senator / 

Senator Smiriu. T believe vou said vou had not been to the Soviet 
Union on that passport yet. 

Miss Micnka. No, sir. 

Senator Smiri. Did you say you did apply and get a vis: 

Miss Micuxa. [applied for a visa. 

Senator Smiru. Have you gotten it as yet 

Miss Micnka. Not as vet, I don’t be lieve. 

Senator Smiru. What is vour understanding about when you are to 
cel it ? , 

Miss Micnuka. T haven't had a chance to talk to anybody there. 
beheve Mr. Recht hi as. ' 

Senator Smiriu. Did you not talk to some of your supervisors 7 

Miss Micuk Ae I hi ave not talked to anybody since this thing Cume 
up. 

Senator Smirnu. I mean before. 
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Miss Micuka. Before? 

Senator Smirn. You applied for the visa after we started this 
hearing ? 

Miss MicuxKa. No. 

Senator Smiru. I did not think you did. 

Miss Micnxa. No. 

Senator Smirxu. You had applied for a visa. 

Miss MicuxKa. I applied for a visa when I got my passport. 

Senator Smrru. Had you planned to go to Russia right way ¢ 

Miss Micuxa. I did. At least I hoped to. My mother wanted to 
but I liked my job. I wanted to stay here. 

Senator Smiru. Was there any suggestion from any of the Soviet 
persons in the United Nations that they would rather have you remain 
here in America ? 

Miss Micuxa. Definitely not. 

Senator Smiru. Was that ever discussed between you and any one 
else over there? 

Miss Micukxa. No. IT can truthfully say we never discussed polities. 

Senator Smirn. I believe that is all. 

The Cuatrman. When you went to Washington on the occasions 
when you went there, who, if anyone, paid your expenses ? 

Miss Micuxa. I paid my own. 

The CnuatrmMan. You paid your own? 

Miss Micuxka. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. How long would you say you were in the Soviet 


Embassv on each occasion ? 


Miss Mienka. Just long enough to ask them to renew my passport, 
about 10 or 15 minutes. 

The CuarrmMan. Ten or 15 minutes? 

Miss Micnka. Just long enough to ask my questions. 

The Cratrman. Did you receive anything in the way of advice or 


instructions ? 

Miss Micuka. None whatsoever. 

The CnarrmMan. None whatsoever ? 

Miss Micuka. None whatsoever. 

The CuatrmMan. Did vou receive any literature of any kind other 
than the passport 4 , 

Miss Micuxa. No, sir. 

Senator Smirnu. All of your work at the United Nations has been 
with the Russians, has it not ? 

Miss Micuka. It has been in the Russian radio section. 

Mr. Morris. That is made up of nationals of the Soviet Union as 
wellas United States and other countries ? 

Miss Micnka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. For instance, Mr. Svenchansky, who has been a wit- 
ness before this committee, is assigned to the United States quota, 1S 
he not / 

Miss Micuxa. I wouldn’t know that. I imagine so. 

Mr. Morris. He is a United States citizen / 

Miss Micn«a. As far as I know, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who is the head of that? 

Miss Micuka. Mr. Lipov. 

Mr. Morris. He is assigned to the Soviet quota? 

Miss Micnxa. That is right. 
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Mr. Morris. But you all work together / 

Miss Micuxa. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And Mr. Svenchansky and Lipoy and you work on a 
project of broadcasting to the Soviet Union ¢ 

Miss Micuxa. I just take the dictation and type it up. 

Mr. Morris. That is right, but to the extent of your capacity, you 
work with Mr. Lipov and Mr. Svenchansky in connection with Mr. 
Svenchansky’s broadcast from the U. N. to the Soviet Union 2 

Miss Micuxa. He does not broadcast alone. 

Mr. Morris. I know, but he does broadcast. We are talking about 
him because he has been before the committee and told us that fact. 

Senator Smiru. Do you type the script that is being used in the 
broadeast / 

Miss Micnka. Doltypethem? Yes. 

Senator Smiru. That is one part of your job / 

Miss Micnka., Yes, that is the job and answering the phones and 
filing. 

Senator Surry. Is that seript in Russian 

Miss Mu HLA, Yes, Sil. and a copy is always sent downstairs to 
the publications section. I don’t know what they do with it, but 
they receive a carbon copy. 

The Cuatrman. Any further quéstions / 

Mir. Morris. No. 

Senator Smiru. I do not believe I have any more. 

Mr. Recur. Mr. Chairman, when we were in executive session, | 
requested you, sir, that you should prevail upon the United States 
attorney that he ian | remove the e Seal placed on this lady so that 
she may go to Washington—— 

The Cramman,. [told you that I had no authority over the United 
States attorney, and I have not any more now than I had in executive 
session, 

Mr. Recur. That may be so, but when I spoke to Mr. Cohn he said 
he would do whatever you would say. 

Phe Ciamman. I will not Say, because I have no authority to say, 
and he has no authority to take my direction. 

Mr. Recent. That is correct. I appreciate that. But the fact is 
this: (@) this girl cannot 

The Cuatrman. Wait just a minute. T have told you what the 
answer is. I have told you I had no jurisdiction. I am not going 
to try to direct the Un ‘ited States attorne y or the Department of Jus 
tice. This is the Congress of the United States, speaking through 
this committee, and that is our jurisdiction. That is the end of it. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, there are some more witnesses here 
that I would like to hear in executive session, so we can resume in 
open session. 

The CHarrman. Are you through with this witness / 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrrman. The witness is excused. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may we adjourn to executive session ? 

The CHatmrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. We will have executive session for 15 or 20 minutes, 
and have lunch. and come back at 2 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. We will proceed to executive session. 
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(Thereupon at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee proceeded to executive 
SPSSITONL } 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your full name and residence to the 
reportel f . 

Miss Camppein.. Joyce Campbell, 541 East Twentieth Street. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, will the record show that this woman 
was sworn in executive session, and again in open session In the absence 
ot the reporter ¢ 

(re you employed at the U. N.? 


TESTIMONY OF JOYCE CAMPBELL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Miss CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Morris. What is vour job? 

M SS CAMPBELL. | wol Ik fo. the United Nations International Chil- 

‘’s Emergency Fund as a program oflicer. Would you like me to 
deseribe the iob further / 

Mr. Morris. Yes, I would like you to describe it. 

Miss Camppens.. I have charge of a regional desk in the Children’s 
Fund, a desk which deals W ith ( hildren’s fund assistance tO countries 
in Europe, the eastern Mediterranean and Africa. 

Mr. Morris. How long have you held that position / 

Miss Cameseti. I have had that particular position for about 6 
months. 

Mr. Morris. What Was youl ISS1O} ment bef re th it ¢ 

MM Ss CAMPBELL. Before that | was what is called a reports ollicer. 
Phat is an oflicer who prepares reports for the Executive Board of 
the Children’s Fund and works with the Executive Board preparing 
Board documents and summary records of | 
Mr. Morris. Were you born Joyce ¢ 
ime?‘ 

Miss CamMpBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Have vou ever been m: 

Miss Camppentn. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Morris. To whom were you married / 
Miss ¢ ELL, oe Vincent. 

Mr. Morris. Will 

Miss CAMPBELL. C-r-a-i-g V I-c-e-n-t. 
Mr. Morris. When did you marr aig Vincent ? 

Miss Camppen.. In 1939. 

Mir. Morris. How long did that marriage remain in force / 

Miss CamprpeLt. We wer separated about L946. and we were di- 
reed | anh sorry, 1 st l] do ‘'t have the correct date whether the 
vorcee took effect the e) cd of 1948 or 1949, but | would he olad to get 
that dl Te { rte record, 

Mi 
edge ¢ ralig Vincent Was a nie mber ot the Communist Party 4 

Miss Camprenn. As far as I can determine, sir, he was not a member 

f the Communist Party. 

Mr. Morris. As far as you can determine ? 

Miss CamppBe tu. Yes, as far as I know. 

Mr. Morris. Do vou know whether he is running a Communist 


ranch in San Cristobal now 4 


sourd meetings. 
} 


‘ Isthat your maid 


} 
Cll 


1] 1 
li that ¢ 


Vou Spel 
. i 


‘ \Morrts. (( uid you tell this committer whether fo vour knowl 
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Miss Camppetn, No, sir; I do not know whether he is running a 
Communist ranch. I do know that he has a farm or ranch of some 
sort in the Rocky Mountain States, in the southern Rocky Mountains, 
and that he owns or runs that ranch and is married. 

Mr. Morris. Have you held any United States Government 
ployment ¢ 

Miss Camppeuni. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what employment you held ¢ 

Miss Camrpenn. I was employed by the United States Employn 
Service. Il was employed with the Dey yvartment otf Agriculture 
1936, and with the United States Emp ac Service from | 
through 1944. During that period the United States Biavkor 
Service came under the oe of the War Manpower 
mIsslon, so that I was employed | »\ the Wa r Manpower Comny 
although remaining really always in the Federal service | he U 
States IE inp ovine nt Service. 

Mr. Morris. Were vou ever investigated by the Civil Sery 
mission / 

Miss Camppenn.. I was investigated at the same time all Government 
employees were Investigated in 1959 or 1940—I am not certain 
during the de fe nse period, when routine Investigations were made of 
all Grove rnment employees for uppropriateness lk War gover! nental 
employment. 

Mr. Morris. Were you an official of the United Feder: il W rkers 

Miss Camppeii. I was president of the Federal Security Age 
local of the United Federal Workers Local 12. | ab hot qu I 
tain of the dates, but I think also in 1939 and 1940. 

Mr. Morris. Has that union changed its name / 

Miss CampsBetn. Subsequently the Federal Workers U) 
merged with the United Public Workers, and I really dom 
what that name was called at that point. T was not active 
union at that time. 

Mr. Morris. Is it now the United Public Workers of Amer 

Miss Camppenti. Perhaps. 

Mr. Morr Is. Do Vou know that union has been expe led b 

Miss C AMPBELL. Yes I do. 

Mr. Morris. As a (¢ ‘ommunist union / 

Miss Camppenn. IT know it has been expelled by the CIO a 
uUbIst unloOn. 

Mr. Morris. Were you acquainted with Eleanor Nelson at the time 
you held a position as president of that local 4 

Miss Camppeun. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Morris. How well did you know Eleanor Ne lson at that time ¢ 

Miss CamMepe.yi. 1 knew ee Nelson as the secretary of the 
United Federal Workers. I didn’t know her in any capacity other 
than my union connection with her, that is, I didn’t have social rela 
tions with her. 

Mr. Morris. Did the Communists support you as president of that 
local ¢ 

Miss Camppein.. I don't know, sir. 

Mr. Marrs. IT wish vou would t to think back 
complete answer to that. Miss C oui ll. 

Miss Camppen.. I had very wide support as president 
As to the Communists in the local, my feeling at the ti 
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problems. There were many problems at the time, problems of wages 
and hours and working conditions, and to focus my attention on that 
vork. , 

Senator Smirn. He did not ask you that, now. 

Miss Campnets. Yes,sir. I tried to answer the question. 

Senator Smirn. You knew there \ ‘e mumunist members of that 
union, did you not 2 


Miss Camppeti. I knew there was supposition that there were. 
men 


purpose was to try to keep the local working on its major trade-uniol 


| } 
| 


sae 
ot mvself know Commu} 


T } 
itor SmirHu. Did vou not ki 


t know that 


0 it not, that the 
sUY ported you mn your campaign 


LO you when those Unions 


. had be 


Mir. Morris. 
Miss CAMPR 
Mr. M 
organization ? 
Miss CampBe.y, Approx 
[ haven’t checked the dates 
Mr. Morris. Did vou 
were executivi 
\MPBELL. [|] 
\ttorne) eneral’s list fF subve Ve organ Zations 
s called \ | ls ht leaving tl » committee, 
assume that brands AS t hid h l i 
Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandehk would vou for the rec read us the cita 
on from the Attorney General ? 
Mir. MANDEL (reading): 


y 
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The American Committee for Yugoslav Relief, Inc., was cited as subversive 
and Communist by Attorney General Tom Clark on June 1, 1948, and September 
21, 1948. 

Mr. Morris. Did you while you held that position of execut ive secre 
tary of the American Committee for Yugoslav Relief have the active 
support of avowed members of the Communist Party ‘ 

Miss Camppete. ‘The American Committee for Yugoslav Relief did 
have the active support of avowed C ommunist Party me smbers. 

Mr. Morris. It did? 

Miss Camppetn. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. Did you know that at the time? 

Miss Camppenn. I testified this morning, sir, that a Mr. Nelson had 
offered support, and Mr. Nelson was an avowed Communist. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Steve Nelson ¢ 

Miss Campsets. Yes, sir. I know him in that connection. 

Mr. Morris. That is the Steve Nelson who has since been convicted ¢ 

Miss Camppetu. I believe so. 

Mr. Morris. In connection with his Communist Party activity ¢ 

Miss Camppen.. That is my impression. 

Mr. Morris. That is the same Nelson. You said you had deal 
with Steve Nelson during the time you were executive secretary of t! 
American Committee for Yugoslav Relhef ? 

Miss Camppett. Mr. Nelson approached the committee and offered 
to work to raise funds for the committee, and the committee ac cept «| 
that offer. 

Mr. Morris. Was that ev:dence to you that the Communist 
supporting you in your activity 4 

Miss Campbeint. It was evidence that the Communists were 
porting——were raising funds for that activity. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Amerk an Peace Mobiliza 
tion / 

Miss Camppeh. I think net. s 

Mr. Morris You think not ? 

Miss Camppexyi. I do believe not. I wouldn't want to sav definit: 
because Lam not certain, but I do think not. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the American Youth C 

Miss Camprent. No: | was not. 

Mr. Morris. Were you active In the National Federation for ( onstl 
tutional Liberties 7 

Miss Camppetn. No. 

Mir. Morris. Were you active 1h} the National Couneil for Americat 
Soviet Friendship ? 

Miss Camprne.n.. No. 

Mr. Morris. Was your husband active in that organization ? 

Miss Camppbeutyi. I think he was not. He may have had some cor 
nection with it. Tam not certain about that. 

Mr. Morris. And is it your testimony you were not a member of 
those organizations / 

Miss Camppeii. Yes, sir: I was not a member. 


Ohngeres 


’ 
Fen, 


Mr. Morris. Were you active in any way in connection with those 
organizations / . , 

Miss CAMPBELL. No, sir: ] was not. That is, the ones ] answered, 
I am not certain about the American Peace Mobilization. but I think 
not. 
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Mr. Morris. Have you done anything in recent years in opposition 
to the Communist Party organization in America / 

Miss Campven.. I haven't had occasion to do anything in recent 
years, My job doesn’t entail has no political content or connection 
of that sort. 1 would say that my interest in maintaining the position 
of the trade-union, the Federal Worke rs Union, was to some extent in 
Opposition to other pressures. 

(Senator MeCarran entered the room. ) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in your absence, this witness testified 
that she did. while she was exeeutive secretary of the American Com- 

ttee for Yugoslav Relief, have the support in that position of active 
Communists, and one of them was Steve Nelson, a Communist Party 
it ider Who has since been Cony icted. 


a man named Zlatko Balokovich, Z-l-a-t-k-o 


ELL. Yes. Zlatko Balokoy ich was one of the cochairmen 
f the American Committee for Yugoslav Relief. 
Morris. He was a Communist, was he not / 

Miss CampreLn, Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know his wife, Joyce Borden ¢ 

Miss CAMPBELL. I clo. 

Mr. Morris. Was she active in that organization 2 

Miss CAMPBELL. She was extremely active. 

Mr. Morris. And is it your testimony you had no knowledge that 
r ot those persons were or were hot members oft the Communist 


AMPB 


1 
poarad oO 


‘AMPBELL. Indeed it is m\ testimony 
HAIRMAN. Was that organization listed by the Attorney 
as a subversive organization 4 , 

AMPBELL. Subsequently it was listed. It was not listed at 
ne. It had very broad support at that time. It had a very 
group. Eleanor Roosevelt was active in the support of the 

wiZation. 

Senator SmMirH. Was she active ? You have used that this morning. 

Miss CamppBe.L. Yes, she was. 

Senator Smiru. What does her activity consist off I want to see 
whether or not there is any occasion for you to bring her name into 
this. 

Miss Camppetn.. Yes, she was active. 

Senator Smiru. What did she do in hat connection / 

Miss CAMPBELL. Amone other = thee she held a press conference 


at the committee’s headquarters in which she discussed the role of the 


ommittee, and the work it was doing, the relief that was being sent 


to Y ugoslay ia, the need for relief in Y ugoslay la. She sent out letters 


ver her own signature soliciting support for the committee. 
Morris. Did she know of the support Steve Nelson was eiving 


\M CamMPRELL. I don’t know. 
Senator SmirHu. Did she know that any of those activities were 
nilnunist inspired ¢ 


, 


Miss Camppent. I don’t thjnk it is quite correct to say it was Com 


inspired. There were many of us on the committee who were 


yit, Who were not Communists, 
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Senator Smiru. There were some Communists who were inspiring 
it, too, were they not ¢ . 

Miss Campreitt. The Communists were also supporting it. [would 
asstme that she knew that it had very wide support in the community. 
Mayor LaGuardia was extremely active, LaGuardia being part 
Yugoslav and part Italian, so he said, and he, too, took an active part In 
such things as a dinner that was given at. l think, the Roosevelt, o1 
one ot the large hotels in New York. 

Senator Smiru. But those people you mentioned did not know about 
this Communist support through this man Nelson, did they / 

Miss Camprecs.. I don’t know whether they did or not, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Don't you think as executive secretary you had an 
obligation to inform the people who were supporting this organization 
what kind of backing it had / 

Miss CamppeEun. I think, sir. vou have to see the activity of the 
committee in the period. The war was not yet over. The Yugoslavs 
were our allies—— 

Senator Smirn. That is not the question Mr. Morris asked you. He 
asked if vou did not recognize a cluty to aequaint Mrs. Roosevelt and 
LaGuardia and these other personages, 

Miss Camppet.. | would be elad to answer that. if | may, I was 
going to say it was during the war 

Senator Smiru. We know that. Why can you not answer his ques- 
tion whether or not you recognized a duty to advise Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mayor LaGuardia and these other prominent personages of this 
support from the Communist, Mr. Steve Nelson / 

Miss Camppei.. I will try to answer that. 

Senator Smirn. What was your duty’ Did you feel any duty ‘ 

Miss Camppe.y. Yes, sir, 1 felt a very direct duty to the executive 
board of the American committee, and we had regular board meetings. 
During that time I informed the board of all the support which 
the committee got. 

Mr. Morrts. Including the Communist support ‘ 

Miss Camppeti. I do not know now at this time whether I said, 
“Steve Nelson is supporting this committee.” but I am sure that the 
executive board was aware of the open Communist Party support of 
that committee. I feel it was aware. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Morris asked you whether or not you felt any 
duty to advise Mrs. Roosevelt and Mayor LaGuardia and other prom 
nent personages, and you have not answered that vet. 

Miss CAMPBELL. Yes, indeed I felt it a direct obligation to inform 
Mrs. Roosevelt of the actir ities of the committee and the support the 
committee had. 

Senator Smiriu. Of the Communist support / 

Miss Camprency. Of all the support the committee had. 

Senator Smiru. What I want to pin it down to is, Did you advise 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Mayor LaGuardia—vou have used their names, 
it seems to me, a bit carelesslv—of the Communist support of that 
organization / 

Miss Camppecyt. I advised them of the work of the organization. 

Senator Smiru. T did not ask vou that. 

Miss Camprenb. And the groups that were supporting the or; 


ayy 


Lion, 
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Senator Smiru. Tam asking you the simple question. 

Miss Camepecey. I think, sir, F did not tell them that Steve Nelson 
was supporting the committee. 

Senator Smiryu. That is exactly what I wanted to ask you about. 

Miss Camppe tnt. No, sir: I will sav I did not mention Mr. Nelson’s 
name in that connection. I think J didn’t. Perhaps I did. 

Senator Smiriu. You know the purpose of that question of mine. 
That is so we might hot drag somebody *s name in that ought not to be 
dragged in in connection with Communist activities. 

Miss Camprecn. Well, sir, there were many Americans who were 
supporting the committee who were not Communists. 

Mr. Morris Did you indicate to those people that there was Com 
munist support 4 

Miss Camprecn. Tam quite certain they knew there was Communist 
support. 

Mr. Morris. And the thing vou can’t recall here is whether or not 
vou express!\ told them about Steve Nelson’s support ¢ 

Miss Camrpey. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Is that your point / 

Miss CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions of tl 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator / 

Senator Smira. Where were you born 

s CAMPBELL. as born in New York, but grew up all my life 


ennsvly 


/ 


hat are vou doing how ¢ 

“am we rk ne for the United Nations in the Inter- 
LH 
Ih 


rw long have y 


ve been in the Children’s Fund about 4 
before that ? 

it I was th the United Nations work 
ted Nations Appeal for Children. 


} } 7 } 
ve you been with the [ hited Nations 


'. Morris. Do vou ki w | . iwford, who has testified before 

Lis Com) ttee 

Miss Camprentn. Yes. Miss Crawford also works for the Children’s 
Ria ay and I know her as a coworker in the Children’s Fund. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know that she has admitted past membership 
In the Communist Party ? 

Miss Camppeti. Yes, I read it. 

Mr. Morris. Did that come as a surprise to you‘ 

Miss Camprent. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Ludwig Rajchman, 
RR -F-C I) m-a-n ¢é 

Miss Camprenn. Yes. He was the Polish representative and the 
chairman of the board of the Children’s Fund. I didn’t know him 
personally, but I knew him in that capacity. 

Mir. Morris. Was he a Polish citizen ? 

Miss Campsetn. I don’t know, sir. I am under that impression. 
He was the Polish representative on the executive board of the fund. 

Mr. Morris. Did you recognize him to be a Communist ? 
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Miss Campseui, No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Morris. Did you allow yourself any presumption whatever 
that because he represented the Soviet Polish Government he was a 
Communist ¢ 

Miss CampsBett. Well, sir, Ludw ig Raje hman has had along history 
and there has been a great deal of publicity-—— 

The Cramman. W hy do you not get to the answer 

Miss Camppe.y. I would like to get to the answer. So that the 
presumption really from that history was that he was not a Commu- 
nist. Lallowed that presumption. 

Mr. Morris. And you allowed it even in the face of the fact that 
he was the representative of the Soviet Polish Government to your 
particular activity ¢ 

Miss Camppett. Yes, sir; in connection with the publicity that 
there had been about him. 

Mr. Morris. Did you recognize that anybody working in the United 
Nations was a Communist? Did you allow yourself that presump 
tion ¢ 

Miss Campnett. I am most familiar, sir, with the people in the 
Children’s Fund, and I did not recognize anyone in the Children’s 
Fund as a Communist. I assume there are Soviet and other eastern 
European Communists in the Secretariat, but 1 don’t know them 
personally. 

Senator Smiru. Were there any in the Children’s Division? 

Miss Camppetn. No, sit 

Senator Smiru. No Russians ? 

Miss CampsBeLL. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. None of the iron curtain countries were represented 
in there? 

Miss CAMPBELL. Not to my know ledge. li is conceivable that there 
is someone in the field work I don’t know, but not to my knowledg: 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain employment with the United 
Nations ? 

Miss Camppext. I came to the United Nations—after having left 
the American Committee for Yugoslav Relief, 1 had a gap in en ip loy- 
ment, which Was a period for rest and | came to work wit] 1 the 
United Nations Appeal for Children as a direct result of having ie 
with the relief committee, an outgrowth of the fund-raising activity 
which I had been pursuing with the relief committee. 

Senator Smrru. Have you ever been to Europe ‘ 

Miss Camppetn. ‘To Europe! Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. When were you last there ‘ 

Miss Camppetnt. I was in Europe in sg Yand in 1950. 

Senator Smiru. Did you go to Russia while you were there / 

Miss Camprennt. No, sit 

Senator Smiru. Yugoslavia? 

Miss Campseuu. No, sit 

Senator Smiru. What countries did you visit 4 

Miss Camrpeni, I visited England, France, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Senator Smiru. ‘Those are all of them ? 

Miss Camrpeni. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrts. Who were your references when you obtained em 
ployment with the U. N.¢ 
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Miss Camppen.. Zlatko Balokovich, who knew me on my previous 
iob, who was the active chairman of the executive board: Mr. O’Con- 
nor, Who was Anna Rosenberg’s Deputy Director in the War Man- 
power Commission, and Mr. Joel Gordon, who I had known in the 
Federal Security Agency in Washington—three people who knew 
something of my work record in those former jobs. 

Mr. Morris. Did it come as a surprise to you to learn that when 
Joel Gordon came before this committee, he refused to tell this com- 
mittee whether or not he had been an active member of the Communist 
Party ¢ 

Miss Camppein, It came as a surprise to me, ves, sir. 

Mr oo Did it cause any inference in your mind that a man 
who couldn’t deny active Communist Party participation was a sup- 
porter of yours for vour present employment / . 

Miss ( \MPBELL. Well, sir, I reserve judgement on his reasons for 
etine as he cid before this committee, 

Mr. Morris. You think his behavior can he defended ¢ 

Miss CAMPBELL. ] don't know that it can be defended. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Morris. You certainly are not volng to deplore it: is that it? 

Miss Camppetn. Excuse me. Iam not going to judge it. 

Mr. Morris. You are not cong to pass any judgement on it ( 

Miss Camppety. Not at this point. 

Mr. Morris. And you feel that position is reconcilable with your 
lovalty to the U nited States Government / 

Miss Camprett. The position he took was something that was his 
legal right and for what reasons I really don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. And you would not indulge in any personal judgment 
beyond that / 

Miss Camppeiyi. Not at this point. 

Mr. Morris. In connection with Balokovich sup porting you for 
your present employment, it comes as no surprise to you at all to 
know that he was the leader of an organization that has been cited 
by the Attorney General as having been a subversive organization ¢ 

Miss Camere... 1 was employed by that organization and he was 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Morris. I realize that. 

Miss CAMPBELL. So it seems reasonable that he should- 

Mr. Morris. But the accumulative effect of these things—— 

Miss Camppetn. I was ag ey when the American Committee 
for Yugoslav Relief was put on the Attorney General’s list. I was 
indeed surprised. ves, and I do not infer from it that Slatko Baloko- 
vich is a Communist. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator? 

Senator SmMiryu. No more. 

The CuarrmMan. That is all. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Elveson. 

The CuairmMan. You do solemnly swear that the testimony you ar 
about to elve to this sube ‘on mittee of ae & ommittee on the Judici li iry 
of the U nited States Senate is the trut . the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Exveson. I do. 

The CuarmmMan. Have a seat. 
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TESTIMONY OF LEON ELVESON, BRONX, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED BY 
MORRIS KAPLAN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Give your full name and address to the reporter, Mr. 
Klveson. 

Mr. Evveson. Leon Elveson, 2802 Olinville Avenue, Bronx. 

Mr. Morris. Is your name spelled E-1-v-e-s-o-n / 

Mr. Exveson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Your first name is Leon / 

Mr. Exveson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present employment, Mr. Elveson / 

Mr. Exiveson. I work at the United Nations. 

Mr. Morris. What is your assignment there ¢ 

Mr. Enveson. I work in the Security Couneil Library. [Tama 
clerk there. 

Mr. Morris. You are a clerk in the Security Council Library / 

Mr. Evveson. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Morris. Is that the library of the Secretary General ? 

Mr. Exveson. It comes under the jurisdiction of the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s office. 

Mr. Morris. Will you briefly sketch the duties that you have / 

Mr. Everson. Surely. I check the magazines, documents, news 
papers, and circulate them to people that have asked for them pre- 
viously. I keep a record of books and magazines that have been 
loaned out. I keep a file of magazines that are kept in a library. I 
prepare things for binding—magazines for binding. I perform other 
clerical duties at the library that they ask me to do. 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain employment with the United 
Nations / 

Mr. Eiveson. I was looking for a job and I went to Fordham Uni 
versity and appli ed fora job there. The “Vv said they had nothing for 
me, and just as TL was leaving, they said the Vv had a call from United 
Nations that they needed help, I had not intended to vO there. but 
a fellow whose name I don’t recall said I should Yo over there. It 
seemed he had called them up. 

Mr. Morris. Who was this fellow that you are talking about / 

Mr. Envrson. I went to the Hygiene De partment. I didn’t get the 


ventleman’s name. IT went over there. He asked me if I would be 
willing to work as a messenger. At that time IT needed employment 


very badly, and T was willing to take anything. 

Mr. Morris. Tell me this: at that time were you a member of the 
Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Enveson. I decline to answer on the eround it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CHamman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. ISLVESON, I dlecline to answer on the eround it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, shall I go on? 

The Cramman. Yes. 

Senator Suarri, Let me ask one question. Were you asked at the 
time you apphed for employment at the United Nations whether 
or not you were a member of the Communist Party / 

Mr. Eiveson. No, sir: I was not. 
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Senator Smirin. No inquiry at all was made as to your affiliation 
xr nonaffiliation with the Communist Party ? 

Mr. ELVESON. No. sir. 

Mr. Morris. Would you complete your explanation of how you ob 
tained e mployme nt with the United Nations? 

Mr. Exveson. At that time the United Nations was at Hunter Col 
lege, which was just a short distance _— Fordham University. I 
walked over from Fordham University » Hunter ( ‘ollege. l filled 
out an application and they told me to come back next morning to 
start work, I was intery 1e we «| by some body the re, pre tty thoroughly 
interviewed. 

Mr. Morris. Who was that person ? 

Mr. ELVESON. He was an employment interviewer, 
name was Weight. 

Mir. Morris. How do you spell that ¢ 

Mr. Erveson. I am not sure of the spelling. 

Mr. Morris. Is it W-a-i-t ? 

Mr. Evveson. W-e-i-g-h-t. I could not swear to the exact spelling 
of his name, 

Mr. Morris. At that time did you confer with any Communists 
nN) connection wit] , vour emplovme nt ¢ 

Mr. Exvrson. No. sir. 

Mr. Morris. You did not? 

Mr. Erveson. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. When vou heoal you work with the U) ited Nations 
were you a me mber of the Communist Party / 

Mr. Exveson. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair directs you fo answer the question, 

Mr. Eiveson. I decline to answer on the same erounds, 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Elveson, where were you born / 

Mr. Everson. United States. 

Mr. Morris. In what State / 

Mr. Eiveson. Bronx, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris. Did you gri aduate from college / 

Mr. ELVESON. No. S 

Mr. Morris. Have onl held ans United stutes Government employ - 
ment ? 

Mr. Exveson. I wason NYA. wason WPA. 

Mr. Morrts. What years? 

Mr. ELVESON. | don't ret all the exact vears. It Wills during the 
depression years. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us a rough estimate as to when that 
employment began / 

Mr. Ic LVESON. | sti arted on NY A during higl 1k SC hool and after that 
I got a job being assigned to a recreation agency. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Exvrson. I decline to answer that on the ground of - 

The CuatrmMan. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Enveson. I decline to answer on the same ground. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Will you fully describe your work with the 
WPA at that time? 
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Mr. En VESON, | Was a recreation leader, took care of children’s clubs, 
taught many, you know, basketball, and things like that, and local 
fac ilities for them to play in, you know, help “them to conduct their 
meetings. 

Mr. Morris. At that time were you in conference with any members 
of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Etveson. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You were not? 

Mr. Etveson. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And yet you will not tell the committee whether or 
not you were a me »mber of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Exveson. I decline to answer that on the same grounds. 

The Cuatirman. The Chair directs you to answer the question now. 

Mr. Etveson. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any other United States Government 
employment ¢ 

Mr. Etveson. No, sit 

Mr. Morris. Are you acquainted with an organization called the 
Williamsbridge Community Council ? 

Mr. Enveson. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Etveson. I decline to answer on the same grounds, 

The CHamman. Do you know that organization or do you happen 
to know of it? 

Mr. Etveson. I have heard of it. 

Mr. Morris. You were executive secretary, weren’t you / 

Mr. Enveson. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair directs you to answer that question. 
You know whether or not you were executive secretary of that. 

Mr. Eiveson. May I consult with my counsel ? 

The Cramman. Yes, cert: aintly. 

Mr. Kapuan. Mr. Senator, this gentleman has answered the question. 

The CHarrman. I do not care to have you address me at all. He 
has asked to consult with you. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The Cnamrman. What is your answer 4 

Mr. Exveson. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

The CHamman. The Chair directs vou now to answer the question. 

Mr. Erveson. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

The CHatrMan. Proceed. 

Senator Smirn. Do you know where that organization had its 
headquarters ? 

Mr. Exrveson. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

The Carman. The Chair directs you to answer that question. 

Mr. Exveson. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Have you read a published account—I think it was 
in the New York Journal-American—that vou were the executive 
secretary of this particular council ? 

Mr. E LVESON. Mav I consult with my counsel ? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Morris. The question simply is whether you read it in the 
hewspaper 
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The CnatrmmMan. That is all. 

Senator Surru. 1 do not know how your counsel would know if 
you did not know. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

The CHairnman. What is your answer 4 

Senator Sairu. Do you know now whether you are ready ¢ 

Mr. Extveson. 1 decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuainman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. en, ESON. I decline on the same erounds. 

The Ciairman,. All right: proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, [ also would like to point out for the 
record that this committee has evidence that he was executive secretary 
of the Williamsbridge Community Council, and that fact has appeared 
in the New York press, and yet this man has answered in the record 
that he has heard of that organization, and vet when we ask him 
directly whether he was the actual executive secretary, he refuses to 
answer on the ground his answer may tend to incriminate him. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know that organization was affiliated with the 
Civil Rights Congress ? 

Mr. Eniveson. No. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t know that? 

Mr. Etveson. No. 

Mr. Morris. Was the Civil Rights Congress affihated with it? 

Mr. Exveson. I decline to answer on the grounds it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Eiveson. I decline to answer on the same grounds, 

Mr. Morris. What is your present salary / 

Mr. Envrson, $282 a month. 

Mr. Morris. Is that your gross salary or net salary ? 

Mr. Erveson. Net salary. 

Mr. Morris. What is your 2ross salary / 

Mr. Exveson. I would say about 83700 a vear, roughly. 

Mr. Morris. Were your superiors in the United Nations aware of 
the fact that you were the executive secretary of the Williamsbridge 
( ‘Community Council? 

Mr. Exvrson. May I consult with my attorney / 

Mr. Morris. Yes, you may. 

(The witness conferred w ith his counsel. ) 

Mr. Eiyvrson. Iam sorry, sir, I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t know ? 

Senator Smirn. You learned that you do not. know after consulta 
tion with counsel ? 

Mr. Eivrson. I can honestly say I don’t know what they know. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever inform them of that fact ? 

Mr. Ervrson. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuamman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Exveson. I decline on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Are you active in the United Nations Association ? 

Mr. ELVESON. No. 

Mr. Morris. You are not active? 

Mr. Enveson. No. 
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Mr. Morris. Have you conferred with any members of that associa- 
tion in connection with your appearance here today # 

Mr. Etveson. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You have not? 

Mr. Exveson. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions of this witness. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Senator? 

Senator Smrrn. I believe you said you were connected with the WPA 
at one time ? 

Mr. Evveson. Yes. 

Senator Smriru. And what other organizations / 

Mr. Etveson. I was working for the NYA, too. 

Senator Smiru. Now, what has been your other employment / 

Mr. Exveson. For a time I worked in various city hospitals. WPA 
assigned me to work in Bellevue Hospital at one time. 

Senator Smiru. | mean other than governmental employment ; what 
other employment have you had, when and where ¢ 

Mr. Exveson. I recall one time I worked as a messenger here in 
New York for a messenger service. [ worked at one time for a 
laboratory as an errand boy. That is about all J - recall, 

Senator Saarru. And you went to the United Nations from what 
kind of employment ¢ 

Mr. Exveson. At that time they said, this fellow at Fordham Uni- 
versity suid they had an opening for a messenger. 

Senator Smiru. No, | mean what kind of employment were you 
engaged in just prior to voIng to UN? 

Mr. Exnveson. I worked in the City College in the hygiene depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. You worked in the department ? 

Mr. Eiveson. Yes, I was a clerk. 

Mr. Morris. As such were you active in the teachers union ? 

Mr. Eivreson. No, sit 

Mr. Morris. You were not a member of the union? 

Mr. Ie LVESON, No. 

The Ciaran. You were asked several questions, by Mr. Morris, 
as to whether or not you at various times were a Communist, and vou 
refused to answer and invoked the constitutional provision. If you 
were not a member of the Communist Party at hed time. the answer 
“No” would not have entailed the invokement of the constitutional 
provision, is that not right? 

Mr. Exveson. I decline to answer, sir. 

The Cuarman. You decline to answer. Do you not realize that 
you are leaving yourself under a cloud with those who listen. to you 
when you invoke the constitutional provision, when as a matter of 
fact, if it were not true that you were a member of the Communist 
Party, you could with the simple word “No” have dispelled that cloud, 

Mr. Exveson. I am not aware of what the attitude of people listen- 
ing to me is. 

Mr. Morris. Are you presently a member of the Communst Party? 

Mr. Ex.veson. No. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party last May? 

Mr. Exveson. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 
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The Cuamman. The Chair directs you now to answer the question. 

Mr. Exveson. I decline to answer on the same ground. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party on May 
1d, 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Eviveson. I decline to answer on the same ground. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. ELVESON. | decline to answer, 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party on May 
ol. 195 yo ve 

Mr. Evveson. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party on June 
1, 1952? 

Mr. ELVESON. No. 

Mr. Morrts. You were not ? 

Mr. Etveson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any conversation with any members of 
the Communist Party on May 31, 1952 % 

Mr. Etveson. You are assuming that I was at that time. 

Mr. Morris. Tam not. IT am asking you if you had any conversa- 
tions with any Communist on May 31, 1952. in connection with your 
Communist Party membership. 

Mr. Etveson. I decline to answer on the same ground. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Exveson. I decline to answer on the same ground. 

Mr. Morris. Did you see after June 1, 1952, and have you associated 
with anvone after January 1, 1952, any person whom you knew in 
any past association, who was in the past a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. ELVESON. | clecline to answer on the same eround. 

The Cuamman. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Mr. Evvrson. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Mir. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to know whether after June 

he has, since that time when he denies membership, associated with 
people whom he knew prior to that, from his experience prior to 
June 1, 1952, to have been members of the Communist Party. 

The CuamMan. That was your question, as I understood i 

Mr. Morris. That is right, and he has declined to answer. 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir, and insists on his declining. The answer 
“No” would have been very simple for him to make, but he does not 
seem to want to do it. 

Mr. Morrts. Did you know that two officials of the United Nations 
were called to Washington in May 1952 to testify before this com- 
mittee; namely, Mr. David Weintraub and Mr. Irving Kaplan ? 

Mr, Exyeson. I read about it in the newspapers, but T didn’t know 
about that otherwise. In fact, I didn’t even know it was Washington. 
I thought it was here. 

Mr. Morris. You thought it was in New York? 

Mr. Erveson. Yes 

Mr. Morris. Did you know that those two gentlemen had appeared 
before the New York Federal grand jury? 

Mr. Erveson. No: I can’t say I do. I might have read about it, 
but I don't recall at the moment. 
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Mr. Morris. Have any Soviet oflicials in the United Nations asked 
you to do any favors that were beyond the scope of your work in 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Exveson. No, sir. I would not do any special favors for 
anybody. 

Mr. Morris. You would not? 

Mr. Exveson. Beyond the duties prescribed by my supervisor. 

Mr. Morris. And if it is prescribed by your supervisor you do 
them 7 

Mr. Exvreson. But I want to emphasize that I did not do any special 
favors for them or anyone else. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator? 

Senator Smiru. No. 

The Cuairman. All right, that is all. 

Mr. Morris. The next witness is Helen Kagen-Pozner. 

Miss Kacen. My attorney has not arrived yet. 

Mr. Morris. He is due at what time? 

Senator Smirn. He is due at 3:30. 

Mr. Morris. It is 2 minutes, Mr. Chairman, before the next wit 
ness’ attorney is due here. 

The Cuairman. All right, Do you have any other witnesses 

Mr. Morris. In executive session. 

The Cuamman. Let us utilize the time, then, and go into executive 
session. 

Mr. Morris. Very well. 

The Cuamrman. Let the witness know we will call her immediately 
after reconvening. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, but here he is how, Mr. Chairman. The lawyer 
has just come in. 

The Ciatmman. You do solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give to this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the United States Senate is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Miss Kacen. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HELEN KAGEN, NEW YORK, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED 
BY COUNSEL, MILTON H. FRIEDMAN, NEW YORK 


Mr. Morris. Give your full name and address to the reporter. 

Miss Kacen. Helen Kagen, 898 Third Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Morris. Have you used the name Kagen-Pozner, K-a-g-e-n 
hyphen P-o-z-n-e-r? 

Miss Kacen. I use it in the telephone book, siz 

Mr. Morris. In the telephone book ? 

Miss Kacen. And my job. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us the genesis of that name / 

Miss Kagen. Pozner is my maiden name, and after my divorce I 
just decided to use it. 

Mr. Morris. Your maiden name is Kagen ? 

Miss Kacen. No, my maiden name is P-o-z-n-e-r, and I just decided 
to use it. I think—I don’t know—I think my legal name is Helen 
Kagen. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, Kagen was your husband’s name? 
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Miss Kacen. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. From whom you are divorced ? 

Miss Kacen. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. How many times were you married ¢ 

Miss Kacen. Once. 

Mr. Morris. Where is Mr. Kagen now ? 

Miss Kacen. I do not know, really. I imagine he must be some- 
where in the States, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. He is a United States citizen ? 

Miss Kacen. He was; yes. 

Mr. Morris. What do you mean “he was”? 

Miss Kacen. He probably still is. I don’t know. I don’t see the 
man. 

Mr. Morris. You have no reason to helieve he is not 

Miss Kacen. I have no reason to believe, but I have no reason to 
beheve anything about him, because I just never see the man. 

Mr. Morris. Were you born in the United States / 

Miss KaGen. No. 

Mir. Morris. Where were you hoi nh é 

Miss Kagex. Russia. 

The CHainman. What part / 

Miss Kacen. St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Mr. Morris. When did Vou take up employment with the United 
Nations ? 

Miss Kacen. In 1946 first, and then 1947.) My current employment 
dates from, I think. September 1947. 

The CHAIRMAN. When did you come to the Un ted States / 

Miss Kacen. In 1929, Senator. 

The CHatrrman. What was vour first emplovment, if vou had em- 
ployment, after coming? 

Miss KaGen. Let me think. I think | worked as a saleslady for 
Knox the Hatter. and then I went to R ra Macy & Co... as a sales 
irl around—when was the ecrash?—i929. After the crash I lost 
iat other job, and I went to Macy “Sasa part time snleseirl in the drug 
department. Then they kept me over Christmas. Then IT was pro- 
moted and | worked asa personal shoppe 1h Macy “s fo. several years 
and then I got promoted again, and I went into merchandising. Shall 
I explain what “merchandising” is? 

Mir. Morris. No; it is not necessary. 

Miss IX AGEN, Then | hecame a 11 nlor = ¢ Istinit buver, assistant 
buver, and buyer. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever work for the United States Government ? 

Miss Kacen. I did. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do in the United States Government / 

Miss Ix AGEN. ] think | Wis associate press specialist in the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Mr. Morris. When did you take that employment ¢ 

Miss Kacen. In 1942, I think. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 
time / , 

Miss K \GEN. I decline to answer this question On the grounds it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

The CuatrmMan. On what ground? 

Miss Kacen. It might tend to incriminate me. 


o 
t | 
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The Cuairman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer that question on the ground stated. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have ny other United States Government 
employment 4 

Miss Kacen. No. 

Mr. Morris. When did you terminate your employment with the 
OPA ¢ 

Miss Kacen. I think it was in 1944. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, your employment lasted for 2 years? 

Miss Kacen. About 2 years, I would say. 

Mr. Morris. You commenced your employment with the United 
Nations in 1946, 

Miss Kacen. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party at that 
time ? 

Miss Ix AGEN. I decline to answer this question on the eround it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuairman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer the question on the ground stated 
above. 

The Cuairman. [If your answer was “No,” it would not incriminate 
you, would it ? 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question. 

Senator Smiriu. Were you ever naturalized an American citizen 

Miss IK AGEN. ] bee your pardon 4 

Senator Smirn. Tlave you ever been naturalized as an American 
citizen ? 

Miss Ix AGEN, | aia naturalized American ( itizen, 

Senator Suiru. When / 

Miss Kacen. In 1941, I think. 

The Cnamman. Where / 

Miss Kacen. New York City. 

Mr. Morris. Were vou a member of the Communist Party at 
time ¢ ' 

Miss iN AGEN, | decline to answer that que tion on the CTOUL 
mught tend to ineriminate me. 

The Crairman. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Miss Kagen. I decline to answer this quest ion on the eround stated. 

Senator Smiru. Do you remember whether or not you were asked 
that question at the time you were natural aed, whether or not you 
were a Communist ? 

Miss Ix AGEN. | do hot remember the questions that were asked of 
me, Senator, when | was naturalized. It was a long time ago. 

Mr. Morris. Why did you terminate your position with the Otlice 
of Price Administration 4 

Miss Kaci x. I wanted to Lo to another employment. 

Mr. Morris. Were there any charges brought against yout 

Miss Kacren. No, sir: none at all. 

Mr. Morris. Nothing that you know of ? 

Miss KaGen. No, I resigned. I wanted to vO into another business 

Mr. Morris. When you 

Miss Ix AGEN. There Was TOO much bureaucracy, 

Mr. Morris. When vou first came to the United Nations in 1946, 
how long did that particular tour last? 
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Miss Kacen. I am not very sure. It was for the duration of the Gen 
eral Assembly, and I was kept after that for a little while. 

Mr. Morris. What was vour assignment there ¢ 

Miss Kacen. I was working in the Russian verbatim-reporting 
eroup, and I sort of did general work, supervision and so on, of the 


stenographers. 

Mr. Morris. During that period of time, were you a member of 
the Communist Party / 

Miss Kagen. | decline to answer this question on the ground that 
I miueht incriminate me. 

The Cuairman. The Chair directs you to answer that question. 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question on the ground stated 
above. 

The CuatrMan. You know you are under oath: do vou not! 

Miss Kacen. I beg your pardon ? 

The Ciairman. You know you are under oath 4 

Miss Kacen. What ? 

The Cuarrman. You know you have taken an oath to tell the truth ? 

Miss Kacen. Yes: I do. 

The CuairmMan. Do you appreciate the solemnity of an oath under 
the law 7? 

Miss Kacen. I certainly do. 

The Cuairnman. And, with that in mind, you are giving the answers 
that you are giving to this committee; is that right ? 

Miss Kacen. Yes; 1 am using my constitutional privileges. 

The CuarrmMan. To do what ¢ 

Miss Kacen. To answer the way I answer, Senator. 

The CuarrMman. In other words, you are using your constitutional 
privilege not to answer; is that not it ¢ 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer your question, Senator, on the 
erounds that it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Smiru. If you were not a member of the Communist Party, 
would you be ashamed of the fact that you were not a member / 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question on the grounds that 
it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Smirxu. You think it would incriminate you to say that if 
vou were not a member you would not be ashamed of it 4 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question on the eround that 
t might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. While you were working in the Russian verbatim 
group, did you have contact with any of the Soviet representatives in 
the United Nations / 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question on the eround if 
might tend to incriminate me 

The Cuaimman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question on the grounds 
ilready stated. 

Mr. Morrts. Who were your sponsors for that particular term of 
employment 4 

Miss Kacen. I don’t think there were any, sir. I came and I was 
interviewed. 

Mr. Morris. Did vou have to give any references / 

Miss Kacen. I did. 

Mr. Morris. Who were your referen es / 
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Miss Kacen. They were various business people that had known me 
in my previous employment, and I do not recall their names at the 


moment. 

Mr. Morris. Why did you leave the United Nations employment at 
that time / 

Miss Kacen. It was temporary employment. 

Mr. Morris. It was temporary / 

Miss Kacen. Yes: it was a fixed term. 

Mr. Morris. When did you resume your term ‘ 

Miss KaGen. In 1947. 

Mr. Morris. Did vou have to have references there / 

Miss Kacen. That wasn’t the main thing. I had to pass a test. 

Mr. Morris. What kind of test was it 4 

Miss Kacen. It was a translator's test It was an examination 
elven to about LOO people, and ] was one of them. 

Mr. Morris. You were one of 1004 

Miss KAGEN. I think: I don't know. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Andrevev / 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question on the ground it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatmman. The Chair directs vou to answer. 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer the question on the erounds stated 
above. 

The CHAIRM AN. What is there about your knowledge of the indi 
vidual named in the question that impels you to raise the constitu 
tional question ‘ 

Miss Kagen. | decline to answer this question, Senator, on the 
grounds that it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Did Mr. Andrevev have anything to do with your em 
ployment at that time / 

Miss kK AGEN. l decline to answer the question Ol, the erounds if 
might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuairman. The Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Miss Kacen. I decline on the grounds given. 

Senator Smiru. If you were back in Russia, do you think you 
would be treated as fairly and openly as here in America? 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer the question. 

Senator SmirH. Do you want to go back to Russia where you came 
from ¢ 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer the question. 

Senator Smiru. You do not want to go back there? 

Miss Kacen. No; I decline to answer the question. 

Senator SmMirn. Are you connected with the Russian espionage sys 
tem in America / 

Miss Kag N. No. 

Senator Smiriz. Do vou know there is such a thing as a Russian es- 
pilonage system in America’ You know that: do vou not ‘ 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer that question, and no inference may 
be drawn from that. 

The Cuairman. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Senator Smiriu. It Way not be in your mind. It nia be in other 
people's minds, 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer the question on the ground stated. 

Senator Smiru. Task you veal, Do you not know there is a system 
of Russian espionage in this COUTTS ¢ , 
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Miss Kacen. I decline to answer that question on the grounds that 
it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Smiru. Well, I expect it would. 

Mr. Morris. Will you describe the nature of your employment with 
the United Nations in the second tour / 

Miss Kacen. I translate United Nations documents from English 
or French into Russian—mimeographed documents that are distrib- 
uted to the translators for translation. 

Mr. Morris. Who aided you in obtaining that employment ? 

Miss KaGen. No one. 

Mr. Morris. No one aided you ? 

Miss Kacen. I took a test. 

Mr. Morris. Did anyone aid you in addition to the fact that you 
took a test / 

Miss IX AGEN. No. 

Mr. Morris. You say the results of the test were completely and 
purely competitive ¢ 

M ss IK AGEN, As far as | know. | Was notified by the Bureau ot 
Personnel that I passed the test and [ was being appointed. 

Mr. Morris. Were any charges brought against you in the United 
Nations? 

Miss Kacen. No. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present status now / 

Miss Kacen. 1 am appealing my termination from the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Morris. What was the basis of your termination ? 

Miss Kacen. Would you explain that / 


Senator Smiru. Pardon me. Heremployment has been terminated 
Mr. Morris. ‘That is what she just testified to, and her present status 
Is that she Is how appei aling from her termination. 


Miss KAGEN. Wou ld you repeat the question ¢ 

Mr. Morris. What was the reason for your work being terminated 7 

Miss Kacen. M: ay l confer with my cou nsel / 

Senator Smirn. Does your counsel know more about the reason than 
you do / There Is ho leval question involved there. LHe 
you the fact. what was the reason ? 

Miss Kacen. There was a question of internal United Nations 
viministration. 

Senator Smiru. We are not trying the United Nations here. 


Is asking 


Miss Ix AGEN, There Were ho reasons elvel, 

fr. Morris. In connection with that suspension or termination, have 
you had any conference with Frank C. Bancroft 4 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer that question on the ground it 
mich tend to incriminate ni 

Phe CHamMan, The Chair directs that vou answer. 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer that question on the ground it 
might incriminate me. 

Phe Cuarrman. Do you know the party named in the question by 
Mr. Morris so you could answer if you wanted to? 


Miss Kacenx. I decline to answer that question on the ground it 
muieht tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Smiriu. Just knowing Mr. Bancroft, you say, might tend 
to incriminate you’ Isthat what you are telling us 

Miss Kacen. That is the way I answered the question. 
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Senator Smiru. I suggest you require her to answer that question, 


just knowing Mr. Bancroft. 


The Cuairman. The Chairman directs you to answer the question 
as to whether or not you know the party named Bancroft. 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer that question on the ground it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarman. Let me ask you a question in all seriousness. 
What is there about this individual named Bancroft that causes you to 
raise the constitutional inhibition / 

Miss Ix AGEN, I decline to answer your question, Senator, on the 
erounds it might tend to ineriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, Frank C. Bancroft, who was docu 
ments-control officer of the United Nations, has been a witness betore 
this committee. and during the course of his examination it was 
brought out that he has acted in an appellate capacity to pass on 
whether or not certain people should have their employment in the 
United Nations continued, In connection with that particular aspect 
of Mr. Bancroft’s testimony before this committee, these questions 

e being put to this witness. 

The Cuatmman, All right. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman named Julia Older Bazer ? 

Miss KaGen. I decline to answer the question on the eround it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatmman, The Chair dire ‘cts you to answer. 

Miss Kagen. I decline to answer the question on the above erounds. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been going with any re gularity to the prem 
ises of the United Nations in the last few months / 

Miss Kagen. IT have been there a number of times. 

Mr. Morris. During that time have you conferred with Frank C 
Bancroft / 

Miss Kagren. I decline to answer this question on the grounds that 
my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cramman. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer on the grounds stated, Senator. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman who was married to Peter 
Guest, Mrs. Peter Guest ¢ 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question on the ground it 
might tend to ineriminate me. 

‘The Cuamman, The Chair directs you to answer. 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question on the ground it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Mrs. Peter Guest ? 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question on the ground it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cramman,. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Miss Kagen. I decline to answer this question. 

Mr. Morrts. Who was the head of the Language Services—— 

The CrairmMan, Just a moment. Have you been advised to make 
the answers that you have been making; namely, “I decline to answer 
because the answer might incriminate me”? Have you been advised 
to make that answer / 

Miss Kacen. I have come to that decision, Senator, myself. 
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The Cuatmman. Who, if anyone, aided you in coming to that 
decision ¢ 

Miss Kacen. I have conferred with my counsel, and I have ascer- 
tained what my constitutional rights are. 

The Cuarrman. And your counsel told you to make that answer? 

Miss Kacen. He explained to me what my rights under the Con- 
stitution are, and I have read things. I have read articles and I have 
read newspapers, and I have read accounts of things, and I have 
come to the decision that I have come to, Senator. 

Senator Smiru. Have you read the Russian Constitution ? 

Miss Kacen. Did I read it? 

Senator Smiru. Have you read it, I said. 

Miss Kacen. I had occasion to read it, yes; not recently, however. 

Mr. Morris. Who was the head of the L: anguage Services Division. 
Are you in the Language Services Division ¢ 

Miss Kacen. I think I am; yes. 

Mr. FrrepMman. Was. 

Miss Kacen. That is where I was. 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Morris. When you were working in the Language Services 
Division, who was your immediate superior ¢ 

Miss Kacen. Mr. Grigorovich-Barsky. 

The CHarMan. Spell it. 

Miss KaGen. G-r-i-g-o0-r-o-v-i-c-h were n B-a-r-s-k-y. 

The CHarrMan. That is pronounced “Gregorvich” ¢ 

Miss Kacen. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Is that a hyphenated name ? 

Miss Kacen. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Is he a Soviet national ? 

Miss Kacen. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Morris. Is he an American citizen ? 

Miss Kacen. I think so. 

Senator Smiru. Did he come from Russia to start with ¢ 

Miss Kacen. I think he was born in Russia. 

Senator SmirH. That is what I am getting at. 

Miss Kacen. I think so. I never inquired into that. IT never asked 
him, 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Adam Tarn ? 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer that on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

The Cuairrman. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Miss KaGen. I decline to answer on the ground it may tend to 
incriminate me, 

The Cuamman. How could it incriminate you to answer “yes” or 
“no” to the question just propounded to you by Mr. Morris? 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer—— 

The CuamrMan. The question was do you know. All you have to 
say is “yes” or “no. 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer, Senator. 

The CnatrmMan. In other words, you decline to answer my ques- 
tion 

Miss Kacen. I decline, sir 
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The Ciairman. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Miss Kacen. I decline. 

Senator Smitu. You think he is so bad and disloyal you are afraid 
to admit you know him ? 

Miss Kaen. I decline, Senator, to answer your question on the 
ground it might tend to incriminate me. 

The CHarrMan. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Miss Kacen. I decline. 

Mr. Morris. Is Victor Yachontoff in your section, Y-a-c-h-o-n- 
t-o-f-f / 

Miss Kaen. He is one of the revisers in the Russian Translation 
Section. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know him ? 

Miss Kacen. I know Victor and all the other revisers in the section. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether his connection with the United 
Nations are about to be terminated ? 

Miss KaGen. I could not tell you, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You could not tell me / 

Miss Kacren. No. 

Mr. Morris. Are you active in the United Nations Association at 
this time / 

Miss Kacen. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You are not / 

Miss Kacen. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. When is the last meeting of the United Nations Asso- 
ciation that you attended ¢ 

Miss Kacen. In July. 

Mr. Morris. In July? 

Miss Kacen. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know whether or not there is a Communist 
caucus within the United Nations Association 4 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question on the ground that 
it mieht tend to incriminate me. 

The CHairman. The Chair directs you to answer. 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer this question. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of having this witness 
here today is to try to learn something about the method and the 
procedure connected with the appeals undertaken within the United 
Nations after termination and the role of the United Nations Asso- 
ciation in that particular aspect; but, judging by the responses we 
have been getting here from this partic ‘ular witness, Senator, I think 
it would be futile - pursue the interrogation any further. 

— he CHamman. I do not know that you have gone into the question 

‘her knowledge a the appeal in open session here. I think she 
he be asked a few more questions as to what she has done in 
prosecuting her appeal, and who, if anyone, is representing her in 
the appeal. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell this committee what steps you have 
taken in connection with your appeal taken over the decision of your 
termination / 

Miss Kacen. I think according to the rules any United Nations 
employee who has been terminated has the right to appeal to the 
Assistant Secretary General first. You want me to go into all of that 
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Mr. Morris. Yes: I do. 

Miss Kagen. Bear out with me if this is not going to be completely 
accurate, because I have not studied this procedure. I can just tell 
— what I did in my case. One writes a letter to the Assistant Secre- 

“y General, who answers yes or no. In my case he said “No,” and 
within 30 days you file an appeal, and you go before the Appeals 
Board. After your hearing with the Appeals Board, the Appeals 
Board issues a ruling, and then, de ‘pending on the case, you have the 
right to go before a thing called the Administrative Tribunal. That 
is the way the appeals are filed. 

Senator Smirn. Are there any Communists on that Appeal Board ¢ 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer your question, sir. 

Senator Smiru. You mean you do not know whether there are any 
Communists on that Appeal Board or not 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer that question, Senator. 

The Ciaran. The Chair directs you to answer that question, 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer. 

The Cuairman. Do you realize that, if you had answered the ques- 
tions here in the negative as to your implication that you belonged 
to or affiliated with the Communist Party or a Communist group, you 
could have cleared yourself before the Appeal Board of any charge? 
Do you realize that? And now you have left yourself resting on the 
constitutional provision which throws the implication on you that 
there must be something in the way of guilt or you would have 
answered “No.” Do you realize that ¢ 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer your question, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Morris. In furtherance, Mr. Chairman, of that last series of 
questions, I think this is repetition, but I would like to put it in juxta- 
position to the other things. 

In connection with your appeal, have you conferred with Frank ( 

sancroft ¢ 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer the question on the ground it may 
tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Have you conferred with Julia Older Bazer? 

Miss Kacen. I decline to answer that question on the ground it 
may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair orders you to answer both of the last 
two questions. 

Miss Ix AGEN. | most respect fully decline. 

Mr. Morris, may I confer with my counsel for a minute 4 

Mr. Morris. There is no question before you. 

Miss Kacen. I see. 

The CHarrMan. Senator? 

Senator Smrru. I have nothing. I think all of this testimony 
points up to the fact that it is up to the United Nations to help us 
purge it of spies and saboteurs, and if that cannot be done the United 
N; ations ought not to be allowed to sit in Americ al. 

The Cuamman. I agree with you heartily. That is all, madam. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may we proceed in executive session 
now / 

The Cuarmman. Yes; let us go. 

(Thereupon, at 3:53 p.m., the subcommittee proceeded to executive 


SeSSION. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1952 


UNrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THI 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Acr, AND Orner INTERNAL Securiry Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N.Y. 

Phe subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 1:55 p.m., in room 619, 
United States Courthouse, Foley Square, Senator Pat MeCarran 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators MeCarran and Smith of North Carolina. 

Also present: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel : Krank W. 
Schroeder, professional staff! member: Benjamin Mandel, research 
director: Donald D. Connors, Jr., investigator. 

Phe CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The hearings so far had will hot he continued today. Lhe chai Mwah 
of this committee Is required to be absent from the United States for 
the next + or 5 weeks. Other members of the committee are engaged 
In varlous activities. Very important matter must come before this 
committee, and will come before this committee at hearings to be held 
in the future. The committee is intent upon pursuing the course 
that it has pursued, and will pursue that course with the highest 
degree of care and caution, and with the use of primary evidence 
and proof as we vo alone, 

‘The matter is brought toa conclusion this morning because of certain 
conditions into which the committee desires to look before pursuing 
its course. It will never be the attitude of this committee to subject 
innocent people to public eriticism, scorn, or condemnation. It will, 
however, be the policy of this committee to bring facts to publie view 
and light, regardless of how those facts may affect people holding 
high positions. 

It is regrettable that we cannot 20 ON at this time, but the committee 
as it stands will pursue the course that it has pursued and has its work 
definitely cut out for it. 

The committee will be in recess, SO far as holding public hear ngs 
is concerned, to the call of the Chair. 

Any suggestions, Senator / 

Senator SmirH. I have none. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any suggestions / 

Mr. Morris. I have none. 

The CHatrman. Very well. We are grateful to the members of 
the bench who have afforded us the opportunity of using these rooms, 
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and to all of the attachés of the courts who have rendered us so much 
courtesy and service since we have been here, and we are grateful to 
the members of the press who have done us the honor to sit and give us 
their attention. The committee stands in recess. 

(Thereupon, at 2 p. m., the hearings were recessed subject to call of 
the Chair. ) 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1952 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SupcoMMITTEE ‘To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Act, AND Ortrer INTERNAL Securtry Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N.Y. 

The subcommittee met at 12:15 p. m., in room 1306, United States 
Courthouse, FI ‘oley Square, Senator Herbert R. O’Conor, presiding. 

Present: Senator O’Conor. 

Also present: Representative James G. Donovan. J. G. Sourwine, 
committee counsel: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel; and Ben- 
jamin Mandel, director of research. 

Senator O’Conor. The open hearing of the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee will now be in order. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. At this time may we interrupt the proceeding that 
had been planned for this morning while I offer for the record the 
opinion of the legal body that rendered a decision yesterday in 
connection with the powers inherent in the position ot Secretary 
Greneral of the United Nations, with respect to disloyal employees / 

Senator O'Conor. That is the opinion, Mr. Morris, which has been 
rendered by the group of international lawyers, constituting the 
panel that Mr. Lie designated ¢ 

Mr. Morris. That is right, Mr. Chairman. We have asked the 
United Nations to supply us with a copy of this particular opinion, 
and I have here a copy of that opinion, 

Senator O’Conor. The opinion will be received and considered ¢ 
part ot the offic lk al record. It might be oO bs erved in passing th; at ni 
opinion, judging by the newspaper references to it which have so 
far been available to the committee, confirms the position hereto- 
fore taken by the committee in respect to the employees in question ; 
and it will, therefore, be : accepted and made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Appendix A” and appears 
on p. 391.) 

Senator O’Conor. May we have the first witness ? 

Mr. Morris. The first witness will be Mr. Virginius Frank Coe. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Coe, will you step forward. Will you raise 
your right hand, please ¢ 
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In the presence of Almighty God, do you swear that the testimony 
vou are about to give to the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Cor. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF VIRGINIUS FRANK COE, ARLINGTON, VA., 
ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, MILTON F. FRIEDMAN 


Senator O'Conor. Will you state your full name ‘ 

Mr. Cor. My name is Frank Coe. I was born Virginius Frank Coe, 
and have been dropping the “Virginius” for many years. 

Senator O’Conor. What is your address / 

Mr. Cor. 1918 North Roosevelt Street, Arlington, Va. 

Senator O’Conor. What is your position ? 

Mr. Cor. I am secretary of the International Monetary Fund. 

Senator O’Conor. You are accompanied, Mr. Coe, by counsel 
today / 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Counsel, will you be kind enough to state your 
full name and address for the record. 

Mr. Friepman. Milton H. Friedman, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Senator O'¢ ‘ONOR. Mr. Morris. W ill you proceed ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Coe, when did you first take employment with the 
International Monetary Fund / 

Mr. Cor. In June, I believe it was, of 1946. 

Mr. Morris. IT see. Now. where were you born. Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Morris. Where did vou attend school ¢ 

Mr. Cor. I attended public schools in Memphis and Birmingham, 
and in Chicago: and college at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Morris. When did you graduate from the University of 
Chicago? 

Mr. Cor. 1926. 

Mr. Morris. What cdleoree did you obtain there ? 

Mr. Cor. Bachelor of philosophy. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what postgraduate work have you done / 

Mr. Cor. I did postgraduate work at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Morris. Did you obtain a postgraduate degree / 

Mr. ( ‘OI . No. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you do postgraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago? 

Mr. Cor. For about 3 vears. 

Mr. Morris. What was the nature of your studies at that time? 

Mr. Cor. Economics. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you first take Government employment ? 

Mr. Cor. I first took Government employment in the summer of 
1934, I believe it was, as a consultant for the Treasury Department, 
and remained there a few months. 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain that particular employment ? 

Mr. Cor. Prof. Jacob Viner asked me to assist in some work. 

Mr. Morris. What was Jacob Viner at that time ? 

Mr. Cor. He was a consultant or assistant to the Secretary. 

Mr. Morris. Now, would you tell us of your next employment from 
that time 
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Mr. Cor. I was employed again in the summer of 1936, briefly, ! 
the Treasury Department, as a consultant. 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain that employment ? 

Mr. FrrepMan. Did the question, Mr. Morris, refer to Govern 
ment employment ¢ 

Mr. Morris. His next employment. 

Mr. FrrmepMan. I think he is limiting himself to Government em- 
ployment, in his answer. 

Mr. Morris. If you had any intervening employment of a nongov- 
ernmental nature, would you relate that to us/ 

Mr. Cor. Yes. From 1934 to 1939 I was employed as a lecturer 
at the University of Toronto. 

Mr. Morris. During that time you did have employment with the 
United States Government, did you not 4 

Mr. Cor. In the summer of 1936 and in the spring and summer of 
1939, with the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain that employment / 

Mr. Cor. On the advice of counsel and under the protection af- 
forded me by the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. That is on the grounds that your answer might tend 
to incriminate you 4 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Coe, what was your next Government em- 
ployment ¢ 

Mr. Cor. In the fall of 1939 I believe it was, I was appointed finan- 
cial adviser or consultant to the Federal Security Administrator. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you have that job? 

Mr. Cor. I held that job until about the summer of 1940. 

Mr. Morris. Isee. Now, how did you obtain that employment / 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, 
I respectfully decline to answer. 

Senator O’Conor. And are we to understand that you base your 
declination upon the grounds that if you were required to answer, your 
answer might tend to incriminate you ¢ 

Mr. Cor. That is correct, that my answer might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr, Morris. What was your next employment after that, Mr, Coe? 

Mr. Cor. I was employed for a couple of months, 2 or 3 months, in 
the summer of 1940, with the National Advisory Defense Council. 

Mr. Morris. How long did that employment last 

Mr. Cor. That lasted until about September 1940, I think. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, what was the nature of that particular 
assignment ¢ 

Mr. Cor. That was to help organize a fiscal staff, a staff of econo- 
mists, working on fiscal problems. 

Mr. Morris. I see. At that time did you work with a man named 
Harry Dexter White? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, under the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain that employment, the particular 
assignment that you have just testified about ? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, under the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, 1 respectfully decline to answer. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Coe, what was your next governmental assignment, 
after the one you have just described ? 

Mr. Cor. I was appointed Assistant Director of the Division of 
Monetary Research, I believe it was, in the latter part of 1940, in the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain that position ? 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, 
I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Well, now, what was your next assignment? 

Mr. Cor. Toward the end of 1941 and the beginning of 1942, I was 
transferred to the payroll of the Board of Economic WwW arfare, and I 
worked there as executive—I shouldn't say there—but I worked as 
executive secretary of the Joint War Production Committee of the 
United States and Canada, and subsequently as an assistant to the 
Executive Director of the Board of Economic Warfare. 

Mr. Morris. What was your salary there ? 

Mr. Cor. Sir, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Morris. What do you estimate the salary to be? 

Senator O’Conor. To the best of your knowledge, approximately t 

Mr. Cor. $7,000 or $8,000, I should think. 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain that employment ? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, under the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Senator O’Conor. Again on the grounds that it might tend to in- 
criminate you / 

Mr. Cor. Again on those grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Would you give us a full description of your duties 
in that particular assignment ? 

Mr. Cor. Which one? 

Mr. Morris. That last one which you just described, the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

Mr. Cor. Initially, at the Board of Economic Warfare, or for the 
Chairman, or the Executive Director, I served as secretary of a com- 
mittee he handled, and the function of the committee was to stimulate 
or coordinate the production for defense and for the war, of the United 
States and Canada. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Who was the Director at that time, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. Milo Perkins. This work grew out of the Hyde Park 
agreement between President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King of Canada. It consisted largely in suggesting procedures 
whereby the procurement officials of the two countries would get to- 
gether and work in common. 

Mr. Morris. Did you work with Milo Perkins at that time rather 
frequently? Was your relation with him personal ? 

Mr. Cor. He was my direct superior, and I worked under him. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named Laughlin Currie in that 
period ? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, under the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Did you work in concert and association with Laugh- 
lin Currie at that time ? 

Mr. Cor. On the same grounds, I decline to answer. 

Senator O’Conor. On that point, Mr. Coe, entirely apart from any 
relationship that you may have had with him, or any transactions 
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jointly participated in, laying any of that aside if such there had 
been—and I am not assuming that there was—was there such an indi- 
vidual as Laughlin Currie, to your knowledge / 

Mr. Cor. I know from the record of his e mployment that there was. 
Certainly. 

Senator O’Conor. Where was he employed ? 

Mr. Cor. According to records I have seen, he was employed as an 
assistant to President Roosevelt. 

Senator O’Conor. Just from records, whether newspapers or period- 
icals or otherwise, do you rec all over what period of time, approx} 
mately, he was situated at the White House? 

Mr. Cor. No; I am not sure of that. 

Senator O’Conor. Was he so situated during the period between 
1935 and 1945 4 

Mr. Cor. I am not sure. 

Senator O’Conor. From the records, and from general informa 
tion, would you say what period he was there? Would you say for 
how long’ I do not mean to hold you to that. 

Mr. Cor. I am not sure of his employment record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator O’Conor. But you do know that he was employed and was 
there? You knew that from current information 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. All right. 

Mr. Morris. During that period that you were with the Board of 
Economic Warfare, did you know a man named Michael Green- 
berg ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment. 
I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Even though the question was directed to your knowl- 
edge of Michael Greenberg, during that period you were at the Board 
of Economic Warfare ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. How long were you with the Board of Economic 
Warfare? 

Mr. Cor. I was with it from about the beginning of 1942 to its 
dissolution, which I think was about the middle of 1943. It then 
became one part of the Foreign Economic Administration. 

Mr. Morris. Now, during that period of time, did you have access 
to any security information ¢ 

Mr. Cor. May I consult counsel ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection granted me by the fifth amendment, 
I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Even though the question is directed only toward 
your having access to this information ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what your next governmental assign- 
ment was, if your next assignment was a covernmental assignment ? 

Mr. Cor. When the Foreign Economic Administration was formed, 
I became Assistant Administrator in it. 

Mr. Morris. Who was your superior ? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Leo Crowley 
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Mr. Morris. Would you spell that name? 

Mr. Cor. C-r-o-w-l-e-y 

Mr. Morris. Did you meet with Mr. Crowley regularly in connec- 
tion with that assignment ? 

Mr. Cor. As the work required, I did. 

Mr. Morris. Did you at that period of time also meet with Laughlin 
Currie ? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, under the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment, I must asanbeiee decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you hold your position as Assistant 
Director of the FEA ? 

Mr. Cor. I think that that was terminated at about the end of 
1944; perhaps the first month in 1945. 

Mr. Morrts. Now, will you give us a brief description of your 
duties, together with your sal: ary in that position ¢ 

Mr. Cor. I was Assistant Administrator for part of that time. 
The larger part of that time I was in charge of an office called the 
Office of Economic Programs. It was my duty to direct that Office. 
Its precise functions I can no longer give you, but they were con- 
cerned with economic : aspects of the work of the ; agency, cert: un post- 
war economic aid: and in general T would say that my duties 
concerned finance more than anything else. 

Mr. Morris. What was your salary at that time ? 

Mr. Cor. I think it was about $9,000 but Tam not sure. 

Mr. Morris. That was a gross salary?) You are giving vour gross 
fivure ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes: I am not sure. 

Mr. Morris. Well, when did you leave the FEA ? 

Mr. Cor. Either at the end of 1944 or the beginning of 1945. 

Mr. Morris. What was your next employment, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. I was appointed Director of the Division of Monet: ary 
Research in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Morris. Who caused you to have that employment? Who, or 
under what circumstances ? 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection of the fifth amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, J will re spect fully decline to answer that que ‘stion. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us a description of that particular job? 

Mr. Cor. That was an office that performed economic research on 
financial matters, largely, but not exclusively of an international char- 
acter, for the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Morris. Would you give us a more full description than that, 
Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. Well, I might say that during that time T had the position 
of Secretary of the National Advisory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems, an intergovernmental organization 
which had just begun as a result of the passage of the Bretton Woods 
Act. 

Mr. Morris. Who was the Ch: rman of that group? 

Mr. Cor. The Chairman of that group was Secretary Vinson. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Coe, in the posts of Director of Monetary 
Research in the Treasury, or as aflihated with the National Advisory 
Council. would one in that position have access to information relating 
to the financial structures of the various governments of the world? 
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Mr. Corn. May I consult counsel on that ? 

Senator O°'Conor. Yes. 

(Witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Cor. The nature of your surmise is correct. The nature of the 
work meant that such material was dealt with. 

Senator O’Conor. It was dealt with. IT am just asking for what, 
in the regular course of affairs, would be available to one in that post, 
and that is correct? In other words, it would have to do with confi- 
dential information of the various member governments / 

Mr. Cor. On the question of confidential information, Mr. Chair- 
man, on advice of counsel, if T may 

Senator O'Conor. Yes. 

(Witness conferred with counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. On the advice of counsel. I would a to decline to answer 
on the grounds of the protection afforded me | rv the fifth amendment. 

Senator O'Conor. Of course, that information would be available 
otherwise. 

Mr. Cor. But I mean to say, in answer to your question, that the 
subject matter of the work consisted of financial systems of various 
countries of the world. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you hold that position ! 

Mr. Cor. Through M: ay of 1946, [ believe it was. 

Mr. Morris. ‘Z hi at is in both e: aps ac ities ? ¥ ou deseribed your assion 
ment there as of a double nature, did you not, Mr. Coe ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Well, it was perhaps of a double nature, but, as you know, 
itis ve ry freque nt for people In government: al positions to sit in Various 

capacities on committees. 

Mr. Morris. I understand, but when vou said that that particular 
assignment terminated in 1946, would all aspects terminate ? 

Mr. Cor. All aspects terminated in 1946, and all my employment 
with the Government terminated at that time. 

Mr. Morris. What was your next assignment after that ? 

Mr. Cor. IT became secretary of the International Monetary Fund. 

Mr. Morris. You became secretary of the International Monet: ary 
Fund. Now, as a matter of record, and not from your own knowl 
edge, was Harry Dexter White the first Executive Director of the 
International Monetary Fund ? 

Mr. Cor. As a matter of record, he was. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Do you know, as a matter of fact. from your 
own e xperience with him, that he was the first Executive Director ? 

( Witness conferred with counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Yes: I was secretary at that time. 

Mr. Morris. Will you describe in general the purpose of the Inter 
national Monetary F ‘und 2 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Morris, if you are going to leave the other 
point, T would like to ask one question. 

Apart from any relationships that you may have had with him, but 
merely as a matter of record, do you know what other posts Harry 
Dexter White held immediately prior to that to which you have just 
referred ? 

Mr. Cor. I think it is a matter of record, Mr. Chairman. that 
Mr. White was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Department imme 
diately prior to his assuming the post. 
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Senator O’Conor. And, as a matter of record, without asking 
whether you knew him canal do you know of any other posts 
th: at he he ld? 

Mr. Cor. I think, also as a matter of record, that he was prior to 
that time the Director of the Division of Monetary Research of the 
Treasury Department. 

Senator O’Conor. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, it has been a matter of record in our 
hearings, according to sworn testimony, that Harry Dexter White was 
involved with a Communist espionage ring. ‘That is, as I say, in the 
record of the Institute of Pacific Relations hearings before the same 
subcommittee. Do you have any knowledge, Mr. Coe, that Harry 
Dexter White was engaged in espionage against the United States? 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, 
[ respectfully dec os to answer that —— 

Mr. Morris. Well, now, after you became Secretary of the Inter 
national Monetary Wend and while Sans Dexter White was its 
Executive Director, how freque ntly did you confer with him? 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection of the fifth amendment, I decline to 
answer that que stion. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give us a description, explaining to the best 
of your abili itv, the function and role of the International Monet: ary 
Fund, pointing out in the course of that description its connection 
with the United Nations ¢ 

Mr. Cor. The International Monetary Fund was established by a 
document known as the Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund, and all the countries who have become members, 
including the United States, have subscribed to those articles. 

Mr. Morris. Who drafted the articles? 

Mr. Cor. I beg your pi ardon ? 

Mr. Morris. Who drafted these articles? 

Mr. Cor. The articles were drafted finally at an international con- 
ference held at Bretton Woods. 

Mr. Morris. In what year? 

Mr. Cor. In 1944. 

I should mention that I was the technical secretary general there. 

Mr. Morris. So that you did aid in drafting the articles which pro- 
vide the basis for the set-up of the International Monetary Fund? 

Mr. Cor. Prior to that, I should say, in work in the United States 
Government. I had served on committees which worked on United 
States versions of these drafts. The final draft was arrived at at 
this Conference where I was concerned with the administration and 
running of the Conference, the delegates from various nations. 

Mr. Morris. You say you were the technical secretary at the Bretton 
Woods Conference ? 

Mr. Cor. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And will you describe your duties at that time / 

Mr. Cor. My duties were to see that the work of this Conference 
was accomplished in time, that papers were produced and made avail- 
able, that the committees go through their work, and their findings 
were made known to the commissions, and so forth. 

Mr. Morris. And, as you say, the articles were drafted at that 
Conference ? 

Mr. Cor. They were finally agreed on there. 
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Mr. Morris. And what nations participated in the final form, in 
determining the final form for those articles 

Mr. Cor. Well, there were some 30 or 40 nations, 44 nations, perhaps, 
represented. 

Mr. Morris. Was the Soviet Union represented / 

Mr. Cor. The Soviet Union was represented. 

Mr. Morris. As a matter of record, what position did Harry Dexter 
White have at that time? He was the Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was he not 4 

Mr. Cor. He was the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, I believe, 
but I am not certain. 

Mr. Morris. Assistant Secretary, not Under Secretary. He became 
Under Secretary later / 

Mr. Cor. I don’t think he ever did, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Morris. Well now, what role did he have in the Bretton Woods 
Conference / 

Mr. Cor. As nearly as I recall, he was a member of the United 
States delegation. 

Mr. Morris. He was not head of the delegation, was he? 

Mr. Cor. I believe Secretary Morgenthau was head of the delega 
tion. 

Mr. Morris. Did he play an active role in drafting the articles / 

Mr. Cor. I think it is well known in the press that Mr. White had, 
as early as 1941, produced something called the White plan. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us about that, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. Just what about it / 

Mr. Morris. Tell us what the White plan was. 

Mr. Cor. It was a plan for an international organization similar 
to that which was later created. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you say that which was coming to birth 
at this Bretton Woods Conference was really the flowering of a plan 
that had acquired his name? 

Mr. Cor. In part. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Mr. Cor. Lord Keynes had also very early produced a plan, and 
that had influence. 

Mr. Morris. So is it your testimony that the Bretton a Con- 
ference represented the fulfillment of the plan worked out by Mr. 
White? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t know that I would say “fulfillment”; I would say 
that. various plans were produced of which his was most care fully 
studied and the draft of the fund agreement which was fin: iis made, 
of course, was the result of work of men from many countries. 

Mr. Morris. But many of the features of his plan were incor- 
porated into the final agreement; is that right? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Would you say that a substantial number were in 
corporated ¢ 

Mr. Cor. I would, but I think that is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Morris. So Mr. White was very active at the Bretton Woods 
Conference, was he not, Mr. Coe / 

Mr. Cor. As I reeall, he was head of the commission which dealt 
with the fund. 

Mr. Morris. | see, 
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Now, would you give a relative description of your own activity, 
relative to his! Were you more or less active or about as ac tive as 
Mr. White? 

Mr. Cor. Iam not sure that I could answer that. I would say that 
all of the people who were there, or a great many people, were ex- 
tremely active. My work was quite different. 

Mr. Morris. I see. You were the technical secretary at the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference / 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Now. would you describe the duties of the technical 
secretary at that time / 

Mr. Cor. The duties of the technical secret: ivy were to see that 
papers were in order and ready for the committees, that the meeting 
p laces for the committees were arranged, and that all of the admin- 
istrative work of the Conference proceeded. 

Mr. Morris. Well now, during that period of time, were you the 
member of an espionage ring, Mr. Coe / 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, T respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. You will not tell this committee whether you, while 
acting as the technical secretary of the Bretton Woods Conference, 
were then a member of an espionage ring ¢ 

Mr. Cor. I think that is the same question. 

Mr. Morris. ] just wanted to be sure that you understood the 
question that you were refusing to answer. 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Coe, just because this information which 
now is being given in public will be known to people all over the 
United States in a relatively short time, it seems only fair that the 

Chair advise you that the implications are quite damaging, and, if 
you persist in your refusal! to answer on that ground, you, of course, 
must suffer the consequences. Do you underst: nd that / 

Mr. Frrepman. May I say something, Senator 

Senator O°Conor. No. sir. T would rather hs ave your client speak. 
You are certainly prin foe d to advise, but we do not think that you 
are ina position to testify. 

Mr. Frrepwan. I me rely wanted to diseuss the proposition of law 
that you had asserted. 

Senator O'Conor. Will the witness undertake to answer? 

Mr. Cor. T would like to hear from my counsel on the law. 

Senator O’Conor. You are at liberty to consult with him. 

(Witness conferred with counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I am using, as you know, the constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination. It is my understanding that no 
inference of guilt is necessarily drawn. 

Senator O’Conor. That is correct. 

Mr. Cor. From that use. 

I recognize and regret the implications to which you refer here. 

Senator O’Conor. Most assuredly no inference is to be drawn by 
the committee from that. I merely wished to advise you of just what 
may be interpreted by the American public, as to your attitude toward 
the United States Government, as the result of your refusal to answer 
such a very important and serious question. 

Mr. Cor. I appreciate your advice, Senator. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Coe, we had gotten to the point where you were 
describing the nature of the Intern: itional Monetary F und, and you 
had stated, I believe, that it was an organization that came into being 
as a result of the articles that had been drafted at the Bretton Woods 
Conference. Will you continue with your description 4 

Mr. Cor. Yes; I would like to say that, as you doubtless know, it is 
a very complex structure which cannot be easily summarized. But, in 
three or four sentences, I will say this: It is ‘an organization which 
has funds of gold and local currencies which members can purchase 
from the fund for an exchange. 

Mr. Morrts. Tell me what assets, in numbers, the International 
Monetary Fund has. 

Mr. Cor. I believe somewhere between S7.000.000,000 and 88.000, 
OOO O00, 

Mr. Morris. Now, as Secretary of that fund, in handling the 87.000, 
000,000 or S8,000,000,000 you can exercise an influence on the disposal 
and use of those funds? 

Mr. Cor. Iam doubtful that that is correct. 

Mr. Morris. You are doubtful / 

Mr. (OR. That that is SO. | suppose in oOhe sense everyone who 
works there exercises an influence. 

Mr. Morris. But you are the Secretary. 

Mr. Cor. But the rules about the use of resources and decisions about 
use of resources are not matters which come within the purview of 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you never sought to influence the disposal or 
the use of the funds of the International Mone tary und / 

Mr. Cor. I wouldn't say that; no. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have, then, sought to influence such disposal o1 
use / 

Mr. Cor. I have participated in staff discussions, concerning all 
business of the fund. 

Mr. Sourwine. The question was as to intent; whether you 
sought to influence it in any respect, at any time, to influence the dis 
posal or use ot thos se funds? 

Mr. Con. I don’t recall my seeking to, but 1 wouldn't deny that I 
night | have. 

Senator O'CoNor. Mr. Coe, in the exercise of the duties of the Secre 
tary, would not the Secretary be called upon at times to either ex 
press an opinion or to give information upon which the decisions would 
be reached? Would that not be in the regular course of duty ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Well, the regular course of my duties as Secretary are pro 
cedural matters, re als ating to the various boards and committees of the 
fund, and I don't think the Managing Director or either one of the 
boards considers it part of my duties to discuss and to formulate de 
cisions respecting a use of the fund. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in your post as Secretary of the International 
Monetary Fund, do you ett ave access to the economic facts and monetary 
set up of every member country ¢ 

Mr. Cor. I have access to papers, which it is my duty to lay before 
the board, of which Iam Secretary. 

Senator O'Conor. Papers pertaining to what ¢ 


had 
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Mr. Cor. Some of those papers may concern economic or financial 
affairs of particular members. 

Mr. Morris. Well, you can, can you not, because of your position, 
Mr. Coe, and the lokecabtidnal Monetary Fund itself, can pretty 
much obtain all monetary and economic information that you need 
in carrying out your work. You can obtain that from any particular 
country ; isn’t that so, Mr. Coe ? 

Mr. Cor. I think it it is true that the fund is given powers to obtain 
the information that it needs, for its work. 

Mr. Morris. And isn’t one of the functions of the International 
Monetary Fund to make detailed, thorough, and confidential surveys 
of the monetary and economic set-up of all of the member countries? 
Isn’t that one of the functions of the International Monetary Fund ? 

Mr. Cor. The fund, in connection with its functions, does attempt 
to study, to make a study, such as you have described, and it has, as a 
matter of fact, made such studies; that is right. 

Mr. Morris. And that is a matter of record. It is published, isn’t 
it, Mr. Coe? The fact underlying the question just addressed to you 
has been made public, has it not, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t know, but I certainly think it could be. 

Mr. Morris. And you have, as Secretary of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, access to all of the studies ? 

Mr. Cor. I have access to them; that is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Coe, is there any information available to the 
International Monetary Fund which is withheld from you? 

Senator O'Conor. Any information which is withheld from the 
Secretary / 

Mr. Cor. There may be. There probably i 

Mr. Sourwine. To your knowledge, is shia any information which 
is withheld from the Secretary ? 

Mr. Cor. The Managing Director has confidential relations with 
members, and it is in his discretion whom he tells about that. 

Mr. Sourwine. I was speaking of information available to the 
Monetary Fund as such, not confidential communications to the Man- 
aging Director. Is there any information in the archives or files of 
the International Monetary Fund which is withheld from the Secre- 
tary of the fund? 

Mr. Cor. There may be. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have any knowledge of any such informa- 
tion / 

Mr. Cor. I know that it is the duty of various persons in the fund 
to safeguard particular types of information, and I don’t know, be- 
cause I haven’t asked them, but it may very well be that they would 
withhold it from me. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know of any rule or order instituted by 
duly constituted authority, and effective, with regard to the fund, 
which requires that any information, or any class of information, be 
withheld from the Secretary ? 

Mr. Cor. No; but that isn’t the way that an order would be issued. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever asked for any information available 
to the fund that vou did not receive 4 

Mr. Cor. I can’t recall. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is all. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present salary ? 
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Mr. Cor. $15,500. 

Mr. Morris. Is that a gross or net salary ¢ 

Mr. Cor. That is a net salary. 

Mr. Morris. What is your gross salary 

Mr. Cor. About $20,000. 

Mr. Morris. How long have you been drawing the $20,000, since 
you first occupied the position 4 

Mr. Cor. No: I have been promoted twice since L was there. once 
in 1948 and again in 1950, to my present salary. 

Mr. Morris. What was your first salary then / 

Mr. Cor. My first salary was $12,000. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ‘held the title of Secret: ry throughout ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And even though vou have retained the same title. 
you did receive an increase 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that it is 1 o'clock ? 

Senator O’Conor. That would seem to be an appropriate time to 
suspend. We will suspend until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m. of the same day.) 

\FTER RECESS 


( The subcommittee reconvened at 2:50 p. m. upon the expiration 
of the recess. ) 

Senator O’Conor. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Morris, will you proceed ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF VIRGINIUS FRANK COE, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS 
ATTORNEY-—Resumed 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Coe, ae | you tell us what is meant by a special- 
ized agency of the United Nations? I am talking about the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund being a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. Would you develop for us the relatnonanie between the 
International Monetary Fund and the United Nations? 

Mr. Cor. As I understand it, which is probably not too exact, but 
roughly accurate, a specialized agency is one of those international 
agencies which has been brought into some kind of formal relation- 
ship with the United Nations. For instance, in the case of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, we are set up under a separate charter, 
have our own rules, as the United Nations has. On the other hand, 
there is an agreement between us which agreement is recorded, i 
available to the public. 

Senator O’Conor. The Chair understands that Congressman Dono- 
van is present. Congressman, would you honor us by coming for- 
ward ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Was there anything further, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. That was all, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. And the International Monetary Fund is considered 
to be a specialized agency of the United Nations? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. I should say that following the usual 
meeting of the Board, the fund considers itself and the United Na 
tions to be working ina specialized field. 
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Mr. Morris. I see. When did you last have an official session as 
Secretary of the International Monet: ivy Fund? 

Mr. Cor. About a week ago. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you sit?) In Washington ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who were the people present at this meeting that you 
were at last week ? 

Mr. Cor. I beg your pardon? I was in my office. That is what I 
mean. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last have an official session with mem- 
bers of the Board ? 

Mr. Cor. I just don’t recall the date of 2 or 3 or 4 weeks ago. 

Mr. Morris. Two or three or four aie ago. Now, who is the 
Chairman or Director of the International Monetary Fund ? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Evar Rooth is the Managing Director and Chairman 
of the International Board. ‘That is R-o-o-t-h. 

Mr. Morris. He is a national of what country / 

Mr. Cor. Sweden. 

Mr. Morris. And as such, does he have conferences with Mr. Trygve 
Lie, the Secretary General of the United Nations / 

Mr. Cor. He may have. 

Mr. Morris. Do you participate in any conferences between the 
United Nations and the International Monetar vy Fund? 

Mr. Cor. I haven't for some time. I think my business has not 
called for it. 

Mr. Morris. When was the most recent time you did sit in on any 
conference bet ween officials of the United Nations and officials of the 
International Monetary Fund ? 

Mr. Cor. The last time I recall is some years ago when one of the 
officials was visiting us. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, when did Mr. Rooth last have a confer 
ence on the subject of the International Monetary Fund ¢ 

Mr. Cor. That I wouldn't know and couldn’t answer for. 

Mr. Morris. And you say you last sat 3 or 4 weeks ago with the 
other Directors of the International Monetary Fund ? 

Mr. Cor. With the Directors. 

Mr. Morris. Hlow many were there / 

Mr. Cor. Sixteen. 

Mr. Morris. Sixteen and yourself as Secretary / 

Mr. Cor. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. What other officials besides yourself were present ? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t know. Offhand, I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. At that time were you a member of an espionage ring? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel and under the pro- 
tection afforded me by the fifth amendment of the Constitution, I 
decline to answer that question. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Coe, are you presently engaged in subversive 
activities ? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, under the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Senator O'Conor. Have you throughout the period that you have 
been connected with the International Monet: ary Fund been engaged 
in subversive activities ? 








ET 
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Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Well, are you presently a member of any espionage 
organization 4 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morrts. When did you last go abroad, Mr. Coe ¢ 

Mr. Cor. I think that the last time I was abroad was in 1950. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you go then? 

Mr. Cor. At that time I went to France and England on official 
business of the Fund.as I recall. 

Mr. Morris. On official business 4 

Mr. Cor. Ye 1S. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have a United States passport right now ¢ 

Mr. Cor. No: I do not. I will say here that in the fall of 1951 I 
ap plied for a passport in order to carry out official business of the 
Fund, and my request was denied by the State Department. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know why that was? 

Senator O'Connor. On what grounds / 

Mr. Coke. They wrote sti ating that they conside red it, as I recall, 
not in the best interests of the country that I travel abroad. 

Senator O’Conor. In other words, that long ago you were singled 
out as being a possible subversive, so much so that the Federal Govern- 
ment refused to allow you to leave the country; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, that long ago I received a such a letter as 
I have described, from the State Department: that is correct. 

Senator O'Conor. And has there been any action taken, to your 
knowledge, to change that, or by wav of admission that the then 


attitude of the State Department had been changed ¢ 


Mr. Cor. | would Siy here, if vou will permit, that it 1s my under- 
standing, but IT cannot vouch for it, that the Fund requested a review 
by the United States Government of that matter, some time in the 
recent summer. I learned, I thought officially, from an official of 
that Government, that the Government maintained the same position. 

Senator O'Conor. And vet you have been kept In vour position all 
this while? 

Mir. Cor. T have been in my pos ition recently. 

Senator ()'( ‘CONOR. Some ‘body seems to hie ave — at fault in making 
t possible, Mr. Coe, for you to be continued, or allowed to be con- 
tinued in a position, if that was the official Aa am of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Proceed, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Coe, do vou have a brother / 

Mr. Cor. Yes: I have a brother. 

Mir. Morris. What is his name / 

Mr. Cor. Charles Coe. 

Mir. Morris. Was he sometimes known as Bob Coe / 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. That is a nickname of his, or is that part of his name? 


“Bob” 4 


Mr. Cor. I think that is a nickname given him. 
Mir. Morris. His middle name is not Robert / 
NMIr. Cor No. 
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Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, has Charles Coe ever been in- 
volved in espionage ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment 
I will respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know at any time in connection with your 
past activities a man named Harold Glasser—G-l-a-s-s-e-r / 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection of the fifth Se [ 
decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a person named Sonia Gold, a woman 
named Sonia Gold ? 

Mr. Cor. The protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, I 
respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Do vou know a man named Bela Gold, whom I believe 
is the husband of Sonia Gold ? 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Did vou have any dealings with a man named Lee 
Pressman ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Alger Hiss ? 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man who worked in the Treasury De- 
partment, named Solomon Adler ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Does Irving Friedman work in the International 
Monetary Fund at this time ¢ 

Mr. Cor. According to the record, he does. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Irving Friedman / 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. You do that even though you realize that he is now 
working in the a ational Monetary Fund? 

Mr. Cog. Yes, s 

Mr. Morris. You hia Mr. Rooth. do vou not, the Director of the 
International Monetary Fund ¢ 

Mr. Cor. That I do. 

Mr. Morris. And you will acknowledge knowing Mr. Rooth before 
this committee ? 

Mr. Cor. I do. 

Mr. Morris. And yet you refuse to tell us anything about your 
relationship with another man on the International Monetary Fund, 
namely, Irving Friedman ? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Morris. Is a man named Edward George Posniak working on 
the International Monetary Fund? Do you know him ? 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me under the fifth 
amendment, | must respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. When did vou last hear from Solomon Adler? 
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Mr. Cor. Again, on the grounds of the fifth amendment and the 
protection it affords, I decline to answer that question also. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how much time have you spent in Canada, 
Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. I lived in Canada from 19384 to 1939. 

Mr. Morris. Were you teaching at the University of Toronto then / 

Mr. Cor. 1 was teaching at the University of ‘Toronto, and I have 
occasionally at other times been there 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever belong to a Communist unit in Canada é 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question, 

Mr. Mornts. Do you know a Wan who, I hehe ve, originally Was a 
Canadian, who has since become an American citizen, named Laugh 
lin Currie ? 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, 
[ respectfully decline to answer your question. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know W illiam Ludwig Ullman ? 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me under the fifth an 
ment, I decline to alii that question. 

Mr. Morais. llave you known, or do you know how, Abraham 
George Silverman ? 

Mr. Cor. Again, on grounds afforded me by the fifth amendment. 
1 decline to answer your question. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Norman Bursler 
B-u-r-s-l-e-r / 

Mr. Cor. For the same reasons, namely, the protection afforded 
me by the fifth amendment, I decline to answer your question. 

Senator O'Conor. All because of the fact that, if you were com 
pelled to answer, your answers might tend to incriminate you ¢ 

Mr. Cor. All because, as I understand, if I were compelled and 
answered, my answers might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a Chinese named Dr. Ch’ao-ting Chi? 

Mr. Cor. Again, for reasons of the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man who was known as A. Peters? 

Mr. Cor. Again, for reasons of the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman named Elizabeth Bentley ? 

Mr. Cor. Again, on grounds of the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer your question. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address the next series 
of questions to the testimony that was gathered in evidence before 
this subcommittee, which investigated the Institute of -Pacific 
Relations. 

In the course of that investigation Mr. Coe’s name came up several 
times, and I would like to address the next series of questions to that 
fact. 

Senator O’Conor. You may do so. Proceed, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Were you active in the Institute of Pacific Relations ? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on grounds of the protection afforded me 
by the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 


lend 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, our exhibit No. 63 in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, in those proceedings, which was a letter from Ed- 
ward C. Carter to Mr. William W. Lockwood, dated November 28, 
1942, read as follows: 

DEAR Bit: Because of the increased membership of all the groups attending 
the Mount Tremblant conference, and because of the limited accommodations 
at the lodge, it has been necessary for us to limit our usual working staffs. We 
would greatly appreciate it, therefore, if you could indicate which of your 
members and secretaries could be asked to act as rapporteurs, recorders, or 
stenographie secretaries and clerical workers. The following came to mind in 
each of the above categories. 

These then are suggestions of Mr. Edward C. Carter, with respect 
to those various offices. He has, as a suggested rapporteur, Harriet 
Moore. 

Do you know Harriet Moore? 

Mr. Cor. On the grounds of the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I decline to answer that quest ion, 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Frederick V. Field ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Again, on grounds afforded me by the fifth amendment, 
I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Mr. William W. Lockwood ? 

Mr. Cor. Again, on grounds of the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know William Stone ? 

Mr. Cor. Again, on grounds of the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the next recommendation of Mr. Carter 
is Mr. Frank Coe. Mr. Carter then recommends Frank Coe. Ex- 
hibit 63 would show that. 

Now, this next series of questions about the individuals is not asked 
vou in connection with this particular meeting; but, under absolute 
circumstances, do you know William Lockwood ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I respect fully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know William Stone? 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Did you attend the Mount Tremblant conference ? 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me under the fifth 
amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morrts. Mr. Chairman, our exhibit No. 113 contains a list of 
members of the Institute of Pacific Relations who were invited to a 
discussion group on United Nations cooperation, March 15, 1948. 

Among those listed as “members expected” is Dr. Frank Coe of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, Washington, D.C. Mr. Coe, were you 
on March 15, 1943, associated with the Board of Economic Warfare? 

Mr. Cor. I think that it is a matter of record that I was; yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did you attend this Institute of Pacific Relations dis- 
cussion group on United Nations cooperation ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on grounds of the protection afforded me 
by the fifth amendment, I decline to answer that question. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, our exhibit No. 104 is a memorandum 
to Mr. Edward C. Carter. It is from Mr. William W. Lockwood, 
with a copy to Mr. Jessup, dated November 30, 1942. It reads: 

In response to your request for designations of American council members of 
Mount Tremblant committee, I am putting down the following suggestions, 

These should be reconsidered at Mount Tremblant, after checking with Jessup; 
so that they are merely tentative for the present. 


Now, the recommendat ions are as follows ° 


The Pacific council: Jessup, the regular American council member, will be in 
the chair; so presumably another American should represent the council. I 
believe Kizer is the best choice. 

Do you know Mr. Philip Jessup ¢ 

Mr. Cor. May I ask counsel ? 

(‘The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, again, under the protection afforded me by 
the fifth amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Senator O'Conor. Mr. Coe, let me interpose there that as a matter of 
record you know, of course, who Philip Jessup is ¢ 

Mr. Cor. As a matter of record, | have read his name, and know of 
various positions he has held. 

Senator O’Conor. And I am sure that you are aware, from news- 
paper accounts or other sources of information, that he was selected 
to be our representative at the United Nations in the past. You know 
that as a matter of record 4 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Senator O’Conor. You know that he was appointed just a year ago, 
in the very critical state of world affairs, to be the United States repre 
sentative. Do vou not know that asa matter of record ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Senator O’Conor. And vet do you persist in your declination, even 
to admit knowing him, because, if you were to admit it, you might 
disclose information that would incriminate you ¢ 

Mr. Cor. I have declined to answer as to whether I knew him. on 
the erounds of the fifth amendment, and that so to answer might tend 
to Ineriminate me. 

Senator O’Conor. I did understand vou to sa that: and the only 
reason that [ask if you persist in saying that is that I wanted you 
to realize the very astonishing situation which is left as the result of 
the posit ion you take here today and ask if vou desire to let that remain 
on the record in that state / 

Mr. Cor. Pardon me. May I consult counsel / 

Senator O'Conor. Yes, indeed, 

(Witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Cor. IT have nothing more to Say. 

Senator O°Conor. You persist in your refusal to answer 

Mr. Cor. I persist in my refusal. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know the other man referred to, Mr. Benjamin 
Kizer? He isa Washington attorney. 

Mr. Cor. Again, on grounds of the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment. I respectfully decline to answer. 
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Mr. Morris Did you know Robert C. Miller of the State Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Again, on grounds of the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make reference to our 
Exhibit No. 132, dated August 1, 1944. 

This is a memorandum from Mr. Philip C. Jessup to Mr. Raymond 
Dennett, who was then Secretary of the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

This contains a list of thirty some people who are recommended by 
Mr. Jessup to be delegates to the Hot Spr ings convention. 

Among the names we have Mr. Frank Coe. Did you serve as a 
delegate to the Hot Springs convention of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in 1944 or early 1945? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on grounds of the protection atlorded me 
by the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Mr. Len de Caux, who was here invited, 
or suggested to be invited ? 

Mr. Cor. Again, on grounds of the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I think that, by the direction that this 
is going, I have here, 1 would say, 20 or possibly 30 references to Mr. 
Coe in the course of the ne titute of Pacific Relations’ testimony. 

Or he ‘r than to relate the various occurences of his name in the testi- 
mony to this particular oceasion of his testifying today, L think it 
would be futile if we pursued this any further, in view of his persistent 
refusal to answer gestions on the erounds that he has claimed. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Coe, I would make this inquiry: The com- 
mittee wishes to give you a full opportunity to say anything that you 
wish to Say, and I do not desire, « reason of stop ping this line of 
questions, to have it said that anything was omitted. If, however, we 
are to understand that you will decline to answer any questions in this 
veneral category, it would just be a waste of everyone’s time to pursue 
it. 

With that statement, is there anything you desire to volunteer, in 
explanation ot your own position, or in regard to the matters about 
which Mr. Morris has interrogated you 4 

Mr. Cor. May I consult counsel ¢ 

Senator O’Conor. Yes, indeed. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, thanking you for what you have said, I 
have no comments that I wish to volunteer. 

Senator O’Conor, I just want you to feel that, if you do desire to 
volunteer any statement, the opportunity is here, and we will be glad 
to refer to any part of that record that Mr. Morris has referred to, that 
can be referred to. We will be glad todoso. 1 think that the oppor- 
tunity should be given to you because, frankly, Mr. Coe, this is the 
sorriest spectacle that I have ever witnessed in investigations of this 
kind, over a period of years; and it is most disgraceful. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have here a notice in our report on 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, a paragraph that reads: 

In 1950, the State Department published a book entitled “Postwar Foreign 


Policy Preparation,” which was a detailed description of postwar planning from 
1935-45 (p. 3868). 
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From this book the staff of the subcommittee prepared a memorandum on 
the activities of persons associated with the IPR who were active in postwar 
planning. This showed the very extensive activity of Esther Brunauer, Frank 
V. Coe, Laughlin Currie, Harry Glasser, Alger Hiss, Philip C. Jessup, William 'T. 
Stone, and Harry Dexter White (pp. 2868-2869, footnote 23). Among those 
with IPR associations who played roles in postwar foreign-policy preparation 
(2868) were the following (page references are to the book): “V. Frank Coe, 
listed as a representative at meetings of the interdepartmental group to con 
sider postwar international economic problems and policies, representing the 
Treasury Department (p. 29), attended meetings of the American Technical 
Committee, representing the Foreign Economic Administration (p. 145—-n), alter- 
nate member of the Informal Policy Committee on Germany (p. 370).” 

Now, Mr. Coe, did you have anything to do with postwar planning 
with respect to Germany, as far as its fiscal policies were concerned ¢ 

Mr. Cor. May I consult counsel ¢ 

Senator O’Conor. Yes, indeed. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, in the exercise of my privilege, under the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer on the grounds that 
so to do might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have anything to do with the fiscal policies of 
the United States toward China 4 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection of the fifth amendment, I will 
respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Have you seen, in connection with work at the United 
Nations, Mr. David Weinthal / 

Mr. Cor. Again, on grounds of the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Michael Greenberg, who worked in the 
Board of Economic Warfare / 

Mr. Cor. On grounds of the protection afforded mi by the fifth 
amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Strictly as a matter of record, do you know what job 
Emile Des Pres held during the war? 

Mr. Cor. As a matter of record, I am sorry; I do not. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Emile Des Pres, D-e-s P-r-e 

Mir. Cor. May I consult counsel ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Cor. Again on the grounds of the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, as I say, there are many references in 
the report; not only the actual testimony here during the course of 
the hearings, which as you know, comprise 14 volumes, but there are 
v page references in the report itself. 

I would like to ask Mr. Coe a few general questions. 

Senator O’Conor. Proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Coe, have you ever been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, 
[ respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Senator O’Conor. Are you now a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. In connection with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
did you at any time meet with members of the Communist Party 
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and discuss plans concerning the program of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations / 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I must respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Are you acquainted with the Form 57 that is filled 
out in Government employment ¢ 

Mr. Cor. I know the name. I don’t know the contents of the form 
as of now. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever filled out a Form 57¢ That is a form 
that an applicant for employment or someone working for the Federal 
Government has to fill out. 

Mr. Cor. Mav I consult counsel, please ? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, under the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, [ decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Have you always made full and complete answers to 
any question asked of you by the United States Government in its 
Form 57 4 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection of the fifth amendment, ] 
decline to answer that quest ion. 

Mr. Morris. Now, do you know whether Mr. Rooth, who is the 
Director of the International Monetary Fund, knows of the testimony 
that has been adduced, brought forth, before our committee, in con- 
nection with the Institute of Pacific Relations hearings? 

Mr. Cor. T ean’t sav for certam, but I have told him and others 
that it should be looked at.» 

Mr. Morris. When did you tell him that ? 

Mr. COR. As it has appeared, 

Mr. Morris. | See, And do you know. as a matter of fact. whether 
he did look at the testimony as it appeared 4 

Mr. Cor. I am sorry; I can’t say. 

Mr. Morris. You cannot say, but vou gave him notice at the time 
it Was coming out? 

Mr. Cor. Whenever T have been aware of that kind of testimony, 
I have so informed him. 

Mr. Morris. Have you appeared before the United States grand 
jury ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. Two days before I received l eal] to this body, T 
appeared before a grand jury. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you tell Mr. Rooth about vour appearance 
before that grand jury? 

Mr. Cor. I did. 

Mr. Morris. Did you give him a report as to what happened when 
you appeared before that grand jury? 

Mr. Cor. I gave him a summary report. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Did that report, whatever it was, cause any 
change in his attitude toward you? 

Mr. Cor. I think the whole question of his attitude toward me is 
and has been under consideration by Mr. Rooth, and T ean’t answer 
for him. . 

Senator O’Conor. That has been over what leneth of time. would 
Vou say, Mr. (‘oe ? 

Mr. Cor. I think T should say here that some weeks ago Mr. Rooth 


received a request from Secretary Snyder to terminate my emplov- 
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ment with the fund. That was several days after Senator McCarthy 
had named me in a speech, and 1 day before the election; and it has 
been my understanding that since this time the whole matter has been 
under consideration by Mr. Rooth, if not before ; but [am not informed 
beyond what I tell you. 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. Well, Mr. Coe, was that the first such re 
quest of which you know; that is to say, a request on the part of a 
re sponsib le American official to have your services te rminated ¢ 

Mr. Cor. That is one that I know of, and I can’t answer for ny 
thing else which may have transpired, 

Senato. CYC ONOR, Of course, you would not be expected to answel 
with respect to : anything you did not know. 

My question was whether vou knew of any previous request. 

Mr. Cor. No: I personally did not, 

Senator O°Conor. How lo ne avo cid you sav your passport 
denied ¢ 

Mr. ¢ OR, It Wis den ed in November, | think 

Senator O'Conor. November of 1951? 

Mr. Cor. 1951. 

Senator O’Conor. So that approximately a year elapsed after the 
State Department saw fit to deny you a passport, before a formal 
request was made, to your knowledge, that your services be termin- 
ated / 

Mr. Cor. To my knowledge, that is right. 

Mir. Morris. Whois Mr. Snyder ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Snyder, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
ernor of our institution. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Mr. Snyder ? 

Mr. Cor. I just cant recall: perhaps ad year ago. 

Mr. Morris. Have Vou hac any COMMUTATION with him, 
spondence with him / 

Mr. Cor. In my official « apacity 4 

Mir. Morris. That is what 1 mean. 

Mr. Cor. In my official capacity as Secretary, | may have addressed 
communications to him. | don't recall, 

Mir. Morris. That is all right. I “ust wanted to be s 
were testify hie about vou relations with Mr. Snvder, 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Have vou been to Mexico 2 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mir. Morris. When did you vo to Mexico / 

Mr. Cor. I went to Mexico in 1949, I believe, on official business 
of the fund, and | think that during the war L was there once O} 
official business of the United States Government. 

Mr. Morris. Did vou ever meet a man named Constantine Oumar 
sky ¢ 

Mr. Cor. May I consult with counsel ? 

Mr. Morris. The question a Did you ever meet him ¢ 

Mr. Cor. May IL still consult with counsel 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

(‘The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, in the exercise of my privilege under the 
fifth amendment, I decline to answer, on the grounds that mv answer 
might tend to incriminate me. ; 
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Mr. Morris. Did you meet Mr. Oumansky in Mexico? That is 
spelled O-u-m-a-n-s-k-y. 

Mr. Cor. The same answer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morris. Whom did you give as references when you applied 
for a passport in connection with those two trips to Mexico? 

Mr. Cor. I will have to consult counsel. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. I just don’t recall. 

Senator O’CoNor. I assume that you mean that which is a matter 
of record, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. I mean that. 

Senator O'Conor. Might you refresh the witness’ recollection 7 

Mr. Morris. I am afraid I will have to do that at another time. I 
do not have those references here. 

Now, with whom did you discuss your trips to Mexico on those two 
occasions’ In other words, was there an official decision made by the 
body for which you were working in connection with your trip to 
Mexico? 

Mr. Cor. In each case. 

Mr. Morris. How many is that, two or three trips to Mexico? 

Mr. Cor. ‘Two, but I may have made three. I am not certain. 

Mr. Morr Is. I see. 

Mr. Cor. At any rate, in every trip that I made to Mexico I have 
proceeded there for official biusness of the body I was working for. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you consummate any business other than 
official business while you were in Mexico on those three occasions? 

Mr. Cor. Again on grounds of the fifth amendment, I will respect- 
fully decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Toledano, Vincent Lom- 
bardo Toledano? Did you ever meet a man by that name? 

Mr. Cor. Again, in the exercise of my privilege under the fifth 
amendment, I will decline to answer, on the grounds that so to do 
might tend to incrimiate me. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Mr. William H. Taylor? 

Mr. Cor. He is an employee of the fund. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Mr. William H. Taylor? 

Mr. Cor. Again—I beg your pardon. I think I had better consult 
counsel. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Cor. I saw Mr. Tavlor here in the corridor. 

Mr. Morris. I see, When dic you see him prior to that Tidhaic 

Senator O’Conor. Would you withdraw that question for a 
moment / 

Just what, as a matter of record, is his position in relation to that 
of the Secretary of the International Monetary Fund ? 

Mr. Cor. Asa matter of record, he is, I believe, an assistant director 
of one of the departments of the fund, separate from my own. 

Senator O°Conor. And in the regular course of business, does the 
assistant director have oceasion to contact the Secretary of the fund 
in the regular pursuit of his affairs? , 

Mr. Cor. There might for him, as for many others, be such cause. 

Senator O’Conor. All right. 

Mr. Morris. When did vou see Mr. Tavl iO} prior to the time when 
you saw him in the courtroom today 4 . 
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Mr. Cor. Again, under the privilege granted me by the fifth amend 
ment, I decline to answer on the grounds that so to do might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Have you advised with Mr. Taylor in the last week ¢ 
Have you consulted with him in connection with his and your appear- 
ance before this subcommittee ? 

Mr. Cor. Again, on grounds of the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. You will not tell this committee whether you conferred 
with Mr. Taylor in the last week 4 

Mr. Cor. I think that is the same question. I give the same answer. 

Mr. Morris. Did you advise Mr. Taylor, or take any recommenda 
tions from Mr. Taylor, in connection with your deportment before 
this committee today ¢ 

Mr. Cor. May I consult counsel before I answer / 

Senator O°Conor. Yes, indeed. 

(‘The witness conferred with counsel. ) 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, 1 decline to answer that question, 

Mr. Morris. What position does Mr. Posniak hold, as a matter of 
record, in the International Monetary Fund ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Tam sorry. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Do you personally know Mr. Posniak / 

Mr. Cor. Again, under the protection afforded me by the fift] 
amendment, I respect fully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer the witness a pi 
ture which is an Associated Press photograph which appeared in th 
Washington Star of September 10, 1951, page 1. 

Senator O'Conor. Suppose you present it to counsel first. 

(Picture handed to witness’ counsel. ) 


Mr. Morris. You see, Mr. Friedman, that in the caption it menti« 
that Mr. Coe was present, 
| Mr. ru DMAN. I see his hame is unde rscored. 
| Mr. Morris. Do vou see his pic ture there / 
Mr. Frrepman. I don’t think so. 
i Senator O’Conor. I think it would be proper to have the witnes 
e the photograph. 
C Mir. Friepman. Is there a que stion before the witness ? 
Mr. Morris. No. His picture obviously does hot appear inh t | at 
picture. 
Mr. Cor. What is it presented to me for? 
Mr. Morris. That purports to be, Mr. Coe, a picture taken of a 
a group of people whose names are mentioned, in the caption, and, Mr. 
Friedman, would you read the last name é 
t | Mr. FriepMan. Frank Coe. 
Mr. Morris. Is there any description / 
or Mr. FrrepmMan. Secretary of the fund. 
Mr. Morrts. And yet your picture does not appear there, does it / 
1e Mr. Cor. I don’t see it. Tama little bewildered. 
cl Mr. Fru DMAN,. The page is cut off. We do not know where it was 
i cut off. 
e. Mr. Morrts. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the picture 
hot as represented, I will discontinue that line of inquiry. 
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Senator O’Conor. As counsel has correctly stated, it does appear 
that there has possibly been some deletion from the picture, and it 
is not in its complete state. I do not think that it is proper to go 
In just as it now appears, because it is obvious that the picture of the 
witness is not discernible, if counsel agrees with that. 

Mr. Friepman. I do not see it. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, for the present, I have no more ques- 
tions, 

Senator O’Conor. Now, Mr. Coe, I feel very definitely that any 
further opportunity which you may desire to avail yourself of is 
now given and will be given to you to make any explanation, or to 
say anything you desire, to amplify whatever you may have said, 
or to attempt to ¢ ‘lear up what is le ft at this state of the proc eedings. 


The committee is anxious to give you every possible chance to say any- 
thing at all which you feel may be in your own interest, because we 
do not want to either cut the he: aring short, or to avoid giving you the 


opportunity to say anything you desire to cae Even though you are 
not be Ing questioned about it, you are al liberty now to volunteer 
anything you may wish to volunteer in fajrness to yourself, and in 
the protection ot anything you feel it is necessary to protect, 

Mr. Cor. May I have a word with counsel ? 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. indeed. Take all the time you wish. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I think that beyond the fact that I have 

‘arefully considered my situation and have a clear conscience, I have 
no comments I wish to make. 

Senator O’Conor. Counsel, is there anything that you desire to 
say ¢ 

Mr. Frrepman. No, sir; there is nothing I care to add, Senator. 
Thank you. 

Senator O'Conor. We would be pleased to have you make any ob- 
servations or make any comment, if you elect to do so. 

Mr. Frrepman. No, sit 

Senator O’Conor. In view of that, the Chair feels that a statement 
just penned here, would properly reflect the views of the Chair, as the 
result of and at the conclusion of this testimony, and I will read it, 
so as to keep it within certain limits. 

Of course, a copy will be made up before any public distribution. 
It isas follows: 

The disclosures made today in the public session will result in con- 
siderable disturbance to the American people. And understandably 
so. More damaging developments could hardly be imagined than 
occurred today in respect to the appearance of Frank Coe, Sec retary 
to the International Monetary Fund. 

This American citizen has been continued in one of the highest posts 
in an international organization at a sizable salary, where he has been 
in a position to wield great influence on national and international 
affairs. 

Now, when questioned as to his possible active participation in 
Communist activities, he declines to answer on the grounds that his 
answers might tend to incriminate him. 

Secretary Coe even declines to say whether he is now a member 
of an espionage ring or whether he has been ce ontinuously engaged in 
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subversive activities throughout his service in his highly placed posi- 
tion over the years. 

Furthermore he admits that he was refused a passport by this coun- 
try in the past because of his questionable background. Why he was 
kept all this time in such a sensitive post, affecting world matters, 
impossible to understand. There has been a lamentable and shocking 
disregard of duty in permitting him to remain in his position. 

Coe should he dismissed summarily from his post. The interest 
of American security demand that he no longer be allowed to conti 

i post where he can do much to defeat the etforts of peace | 


tions to achieve world accord. 


The revelations are more serious thar even our committee 
cipated They prove unmistakably that seriou ( {10 
respect to the personnel of international organizat 
quire official attention. The Investigation m t go oO} 
ne to | oft the reasons wl v Coe was reta ned, and 
( ble fort nade bl ietion 
Now. Mi Ci \ a eard t { 
cit re to ( If <« t the mM er ( 
{ tv to sav anvthing vou wish by way of reply. expla 
mv other manner. Wi do not 
! Opportu It \ to place on the ! Ord | Voubly { Ou 
ire TO eXNDTe 
Mr. Ca) | hav \ h to, Sel my. it | t i Cd} pre 
of reading that. It is obvious that IT eannot ee 1 tha af 
I think I would like to read it. 
Senator O'Conor. Yo | certainly be afford 
odo so. A copy of Il be supplied to | 
ie: Masnecaes 3 tiny ant. Genudor. thet } 
nent, erthel | V I { tt) il] it ( ( 
Senator O'Conor I «id ‘a in, Co { 
ni to testify, bi rather to ind it wav Tul e! ii ts ft 
ttee might undertake ot 
O vt rhe} defense 
| e obse Lio} if ive Hee de. or to ! < 
{ ( itd hey } mportant rye 
Mr. ] MAN. I d say that one 4 
i ) | if Nii ar i ( hee ‘ 
IT, Ae pervs ‘ licted | 
ever beel ri; VV hy i el e or « 
| r that reason that I think the | 
! tote ent one that I « ot re \\ 
? eT ‘ ‘ ) ~ | } 4] ? i 
\ en No 
( Heat ro Mr. Cl { 
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Mr. Cor. I have not, until after I have had a chance to read that. 

Senator O’Conor. All right. You will be excused, then. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have some other witnesses, whom we 
are going to hear in executive session, but there will be no more open 
hearings today. 

Senator O’Conor. That being so, the committee will now stand 
adjourned and will go into executive session. ‘The committee will 
stand in recess until 11:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 11:30 a. m. Tuesday, December 2, 1952.) 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1952 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTER ‘To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Act, AND OTHER INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N. Y. 

The subcommittee met at 12:15 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
1306, United States Courthouse, Foley Square, Hon. Herbert R. 
O’Conor, presiding. 

Present : Senator O’Conor. 

Also present: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel; and Benjamin 
Mandel, director of research. 

Senator O’Conor. Will you raise your right hand, please? 

Do you solemnly swear ‘that the t testimony you are about to give 
to the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Scuttuer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF IRVING P. SCHILLER, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 
ACCOMPANIED BY HIS ATTORNEY, MORRIS KAPLAN, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Senator O’Conor. Will you give your full name, please ? 

Mr. Scuitier. Irving P. Se hiller. 

Senator O’Conor. How is that spelled ? 

Mr. Scuitier. S-c-h-i-]-l-e-r. 

Senator O’Conor. What is your address? 

Mr. Scuitier. 1 Avenue Godefroy, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you any local address? 

Mr. Scruier. Iam staying with my brother-in-law for the moment. 

Senator O’Conor. Where ? 

Mr. Scutiuer. In Fresh Meadows. 

Senator O’Conor. Now, you are accompanied by your counsel today, 
are you? 

Mr. Scruuier. Yes. 

Senator O’Conor. Counsel. will you be kind enough to identify 
yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Karian. Morris Kaplan, 135 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Senator O’Conor. We are very glad to have you. 
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Mr. Schiller, you are here today in response to a subpena, are you 
not, the issuance of which you received notification of ; and you came 
with your counsel. Is that not correct ‘ 

Mr. Scuitier. I am not quite clear on that. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Mr. Schiller 
has been in Switzerland now for the United Nations, for some time, 
and we told the United Nations authorities that his presence was de 
sired here. We were informed by the United Nations’ authorities that 
he return to the United States on Sunday. Since he was 
in Switzerland, ; ‘re not able to serve him with regular proce 3. 

Ho vever, he has received official not e that the committee requested 

nd he ha ‘Ome, In re ynse to that. 
subpena for his own record 
hy sult. of official 
here today, 


ll FTespothse 


Will vou proceed, 

Mr. Morris. vil 

\Ir. ScHiuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Wonld ; I give 1 ( eg iption of your training 


ent. to school 
oes 1] ] Lg hd 
er. Well, ave n ul much formal training to be 


>a bie rs and yas 's degree in American 


hye r words. 
oy t | e 
udying the 


s Compt earions, 
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Mr. Scuitier. Nothing of any sensitive nature, but there could be 
something marked “¢ ‘onfidential” or “Restricted” on a document, for 
example. That would be restricted by the United Nations. Yes, 
sure. 

Mr. Morris. Well, now, how long have you been working with the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Scniniter. Since March of 1947. 

Mr. Morris. Who aided you in obtaining employment with the 
United Nations ? 

Mr. SCHILLER. No one. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us how you managed to get your job 
with the United Nations? 

Mr. Scumurr. I was discharged from the Army in May of 1946, 
and decided to look for employment in New i. City or its environs. 
I knew that the United Nations was located : t Hunter College at that 
time, so I went to Hunter College, saw a eeslicta and she gave 
me an application form. T filled it out. I wasn’t interviewed by 
anybody at that time. I handed it back to the receptionist and never 
thought much about it until I got a letter of appoinment from the 
U. N., saying “You are herewith offered this job.” 

Senator O’Conor. Just at that point, suppose you list your employ 
ment history prior to that so that we can understand the sequence of 
things 

Mr. Scrituer. Taking the most recent period, I worked for the 
Civil Service Commission for a few months, in 1942. 

Senator O’Conor. Where 7 

Mr. Scutitter. Down in Washington, as a typewriting examiner. 
Then I was transferred to the National Archives, in that same year, 
and staved in the National Archives till 1944, in a rather junior pro 
fessional position. I entered the Armed Forces, was in the Armed 
Forces almost 2 years, with 114 years overseas approximately; and 
then in that time when I said r was looking for employme nt after I 
got out of the Army in New York City, I finally was successful 1 
getting a job with the United States Navy Departme nt as a civilian 
employee, in the same field, of records management, and I worked for 
the United States Navy Department from about June—lI am not sure 
of the exact date, if you will excuse me—about June of 1946 until 
March of 1947, at whieh time I got the job in the United Nations. So 
that I made out this application for the U. N. while I was looking 
around for work. 

Senator O’Conor. So that we are to understand that continuously, 
since 1942, you have been actively identified with one or the other of 
the agencies of the United States Government, or of the United Na- 
tions / 

Mr. Scuitntuter. Yes: I think that is true. 

Mr. Morris. What was your first employment after you received 
your postgraduate degree in 1938 ¢ 

Mr. Scuiiier. I was unemploved for that period, pretty much. 1 
really didn’t have any job until | finally went to aks for my father 
for a few years, until I went to W ashineton. He had a wholesale 
fur business. He is retired now and he is paralyzed. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when you were at Chapel Hill, N. C., at the uni 
versity, did you ever join a unit of the Communist Party. 

Mr: ScuILLer. Well, I decline to answer that question. 
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Senator O’Conor. Why? 

Mr. Scuitier. On the protection afforded me by the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. Do you mean that your answer would incriminate you 
if you gave an answer to that question, or would tend to inerimi- 
nate you ! 

Mr. Scrituer. I will just say that I decline to answer on the pro- 
tection afforded me, that I don’t have to testify in any way that 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Mr. Schiller, were you a member of the Com- 
munist Party when you worked in the Archives of the United States 
Government ? 

Mr. Scuinier. I decline on the same grounds to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Morrts. Were you a member of the Communist Party when 
you were in the United States Army # 

Mr. Scuiiuer. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party when 
vou worked as a civilian for the United States Navy ? 

Senator O’Conor. That is between June of 1946 and March of 1947. 

Mr. Scutiier. I decline to answer on the same grounds, Senator. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party when 
you ap plied for aonsenneet with the United Nations? 

Mr. Scuiuer. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party when 
you took up employment with the United Nations ? 

Mr. Scnuiiier. I decline again. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you first hear that the Senate com- 
mittee, this committee, wanted your appearance here before this 
committee ? 

Mr. Scuiunurr. I first heard on November 15. 

Mr. Morris. How was that information communicated to you? 

Mr. Scutuuer. The information was communicated to me through 
UN channels, United Nations’ channels. A cable was handed to me 
to the effect—as a matter of fact, it said that the grand jury was 
interested in having me give testimony. It didn’t, mention this com- 
mittee at all. It didn’t mention this committee, and this committee 
didn’t come into my knowledge as such in the picture until I arrived 
here and found out that the Senate committee also wanted to hear my 
testimony. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party on 
November 15 when you received that notice that you were wanted 
by the Federal grand jury? 

Mr. Scuituer. I decline to answer. 

Senator O’Conor. Do you assign the same reasons ? 

Mr. Scumiuier. On the protection afforded me by the fifth amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you elect, or when were you directed, 
to come to the United States from Switzerland ? 

Mr. Scutuier. There was an authorization in that cable that would 
advance me home leave or salary advances, and so on, and T planned 
to come originally in response to the cable as soon as I could just get 
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my family together. In other words, it was on November 15, a 
Saturday, that I received the notice, and | planned to come the 
following Thursd: av with my family. 

However, on Wednesday, my boy—I have a 7-ye: ar-ol | boy—got sick 
with bronchitis and my family doctor and the U. N. doctor examined 
him and it was quite clear that he would not be able to travel for at 
least a week. He has an asthmatic condition and we are always 
worried ae subjecting him to any difficult physical circumstances. 
At any rate, we put off the trip until November 29, I think Saturday, 
and the only ¢ he ange in the situation was that in the end I decided that 
it was much easier, for normal family reasons, to leave my family in 
Geneva. I havea 3-year-old girl. It was difficult to bring them here 
at this time. My mother-in-law just had an eye operation. I came 
myself on November 29 

Mr. Morris. On November 29 were you a member of the Communist 
Party ¢ 

Mr. Scuiiier. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Are you a Communist Party member as of today ¢ 

Mr. Scuituer. | am not. 

Mr. Morris. You say that you are not / 

Mr. Scuiuuer. I am not. 

Mr. Morris. You are not a member of the Communist Party today ¢ 

Mr. Scuituer. No: I am not. 

Mr. Morris. Yet, you will not tell us whether or not you were a 
member of the Communist Party on November 29, which was last 
Saturday, when vou left to come to the United States? 

Mr. Kapitan. The witness has already declined to answer all those 
questions. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Morris is trying to get clear on the dates. 
The fact is that you have previously In your testimony just now de- 
clined to answer whether or not you were a member of the Communist 
Party as of last Saturday; is that correct ? 

Mr. Scuinuer. Yes: that is true. 

Senator O’Conor. But you do assert that as of today, which is 
Tuesday, the 2d of December, you are not a member ? 

Mr. Scuinuer. I so assert. 

Senator O’'Conor. Were you a member of the Communist Party 
yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Scuimurer. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Senator O’Conor. You decline to answer on the grounds that to 
answer might tend to incriminate you ¢ 

(The W itness conferred W ith his counsel. ) 

Mr. Scuiuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Have vou discussed within the last 2 days your mem- 
bership in the Communist Party with any members of the Communist 
Party, any people you knew to be members of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Scuituer. No. 

Mr. Morris. You have not? 

Mr. Scutnuer. No, sir 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever made out a Form 57 for the Govern- 
ment? That is a regular form that the United States Government 


uses. 
Mr. Scuitier. | believe I must have; ves, indeed. 
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Senator O’Conor. When do you recall that that was? Was it at 
the time that you first secured your position at the Civil Service Com- 
mission in Washington, or did you make it out later ¢ 

Mr. Scuiuuer. 1942, IT must have. when I entered the civil service, 
and that is the only one that I recall. Perhaps I made out another 
one in 1942 to transfer from the Civil Service Commission to the 
National Archives, for purposes of a record, and so on. 

Mr. Morris. Have you made full disclosure in filling out the Form 
57, that you have mentioned here? Have you made full disclosure 
at all times? 

Mr. Karnan. Disclosure of what. Mr. Morris ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Have you answered all questions comp letely ¢ 

(‘The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Karian. To your recollection, did you answer all the questions 
complete ly 

Mr. Morris. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the question should be 
lear to the witness at this time 

Mr. Scuintiter. Yes. 

Mr. K APLAN. He has answered his questions from his best recol- 
lection completely. Put it in those words. 

Mr. Scuuuuer. I have answered the question to my best recollection 
ey, 

Senator O’Conor. In the questionnaire were you asked as to mem- 
bership in any organization considered subversive? Was that ques- 
tio! included 2 

Mr. Scuiitier. I don’t recall clearly. 

Senator O'Conor. Were you asked anything concerning member- 
s] ~ in org@anizZations which have been mentioned on the Attorney 
General's list. or otherwise / 

Mr. KAPLAN. Senator, ] understand that these applications were 
made in 1942. My own recollection is that the Attorney General’s 
list was promulgated in a period of 1947 or 1948 or 1949. 

Senator O’Conor. That is why I asked before whether at that time 
wr later. 

Mr. Scuituer. I don’ t recall. 

Mr. Morris. Were the answers that you gave to all those questions 


/ 


true answers 

Mir. Scuimuer. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. You will not tell us whether or not the answers you 
gave on those forms were true answers ¢ , 

Mr. Kapitan. He has declined to answer. 

Mr. SCHILLER. ] am declining to answer. 

Senator O'Conor. On what grounds? 

Mr. Scuitier. On the protection afforded me under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Senator O’Conor. I would like to ask another question, not as to 
anything you did, or any response you made, if any, but whether or 
not in the questionnaire given to you you were at any time asked as 
to your affiliation with any organ ization, either the Communist Party 
or any subversive organization: just as to whether or not that was one 
of the questions? 

Mr. Scuiier. Your question is, Do T recall if there was such a 
question 4 


Senator O'Conor. That is right. 
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Mr. Scuiiuer. | believe that I recall that there was some question 
in that vein. 

Senator O’Conor. I am not trying to hold you to the exact wor 
he. 

Mr. Scuitver. But what it was exactly, I don’t remember. 

Senator O’Conor. But I would imagine that you would recall if 
uch questions were included in the numerous questions contained 
the document, would you not ? 

Mr. Kapnan. Senator, it is 10 years. Perhaps Mr. Morris has the 
question. I am sure they are av iilable to him. He can put t 
directly. 

Senator O’Conor. I was anxious to ask if the witness recalled 


] 


ch questions. You have indicated that there were questions o 
general nature. 


Mr. Scruiuuer. Of that general nature. 


Senator O'Conor. Did you answer them / 

Mir. Scroier. T answered already that ( f ny ( 
I filled out the appheation complete! 

Senator O'Conor. Are we to understand that vou d ‘ 

Mr. Scuituer. To the best of my recollection. 

Senator O'( onor. The next que t1o . Did vo ' wer the 
fully ¢ 


Mr. Kapian. The witness has answered. 

Senator O'( ‘ONOR, We are anXious to itfor You every rig it to 
Vise the Withess, Coul el. 

Mir. Scuituer. I think I answered that question by de 

Senator O'Conor. Do vou now decline to answer t it au 


he grounds that to a wer 18 1] ort) t te «| to Cy | nite 


Mir. Scuinmer. Yes 

Senator O'Conor. All right, Mr. Morris. 

Myr Morris. Were you ever eniploved oq p Grand \iere. 
Raymond, Maine? 

Mr. Scuitter. I did have some employment as a counsel 
that name sounds strange. I was counselor 1 year. 1 don’t re 
what year. 

Mir. Morris. What the firm, Schiller & Pollak, Inc.. 600 W 
neton Street, Boston, Mass. 4 

Mr. Scruupuer. That was my father’s wholesale fur ho 

Mr. Morris. And you were employed there in 1939 / 

Mr. Scritier. IT was employed there. 

Mr. Morris. \re the follown oO people the people Vou Qave a re 
erences Conner ted with vour past employme nt: 

Dr. A. R. Newsome / 

Mr. Scruituer. It 1 quite possible. 

Mr. Morris. Dr. Hyman Morrison ¢ 

Mr. Scumuner. Yes: the family doctor. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Sol Cohen?— 

Mir. Scuinper. Ye; 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Nathan Myers? 

Mr. Sciuuitier. Yes; I | 


I know him. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Forest Foss, F-o-s-s ? 
Mr. Scuincer. Yes. 
Mr. Morris, Mr. Chairman, l have no more quest ons of t 
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Senator O'Conor. Now, is there anything that you desire to say? 
The committee feels that it is only fair and proper to afford you an 
opport unity to say anything that you desire in this gener: al connection, 
and the opportunity is given you. We do not wish to cut you off. 

Mr. Scuiitier. May I have a word with my counsel, because I haven't 
been prepared for the opportunity to speak extemporaneously, 

(‘The witness conterred with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Scuitirr. I would like to say that this has been a very difficult 
per od for me because of my family situation, being separated from 
my family just before Christmas, and I would like to get back to 
Geneva to my duties as quickly as possible. 

[ hope that I am coming to the end of these hearings, and I would 
just like to add that I have served my country loyally during the war 

nd I have always considered niVst lf to be a ood American ( itizen 
who has never done anything to harm the national interests of the 
Ur ited States ot America . 

Senator O’Conor. But you persist in your refusal to state whether 
you have been in the recent past, up until the time you were last on 
active duty, a member of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Scrmmuer. I am doing that on the grounds that an answer 
might tend to incriminate me, but that doesn’t mean to say that there 
Is any admission. 

Senator O’Conor. We understand. We, of course, are well aware 
of just what the situation is if you do invoke your privilege. 

Have you had occasion to read or to note the conclusions reached by 
the Panel of International L awyers, Which statement and expression 
of opinion was made at the request of Mr. Trygve Lee, the Secretary- 
(zeneral 2 

Mr. Scniuuer. Yes: I have had that occasion. It was called to my 
attention in a semioflicial way, in fact. 

Senator O’Conor. And you have noted what was there said as to 
the situation where a man declines to answer questions of that nature, 
as to his affiliation with the Communist Party / 

Mr. Scuinier. I believe I understand that situation. 

Senator O'Conor. When was that called to your attention in a semi- 
official way ? 

Mr. Scuttier. Yesterday afternoon. 

Senator O’Conor. Did that have anv effect on you as to your state- 
ment given today that you are not now a member of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Scuituer. None whatsoever. None whatsoever. 

Senator O'Conor. Well now. counsel, is aot anything further that 
you desire to say / 

Mr. Kapian. I think the line 8 has stated clearly his position 
and his integrity as a loval American, he advances and projects with 
sincerity and dee scans alias and | fel the people of America will 
recognize this, and I trust they will recognize that the editorial com- 
ment in the New York Times is a significant one. 

Senator ( *( ‘ONOR. Com sel, we do not wish to engage in debate on 
that point, but, of course, we have our own conclusions, and are entitled 
to draw our own inferences. 

Mr. Kaptan. The American principle of the right to disagree in 
forum, public or private, has been daar and I trust will be 
continued as a guaranty. 
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Senator O’Conor. There is nothing further that you wish to say ? 

Mr. Scuinier. Am I dismissed 4 

Mr. Morris. If we wish to reach you again, we will reach you. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Kaplan, you have been very cooperativ 
We will get in touch with you if Mr, Schiller is needed again. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may we adjourn at this time for 
executive session? The other witness whom we had planned to call 
at this time does not seem to be here now. I think that if he left to 
come back at 2 o’clock he would be justified in that conclus 

Senator O'( ‘ONOR. | regret that having started, we cannot co! 
now, because there are other persons here whose convenience, | 
is o be CONS! de red, If he Is not available , we have no ot] eC] 

Mr. Morris. Is Mr. Charnow here? 

Senator O’Conor. Apparently, then, we have no alternativi 
take a recess until 2:30 o’clock. 

(At 12:45 p. m. the committee recessed until 2 p. m. on the same 
aay.) 

\FTER RECESS 


’ 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 3 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess. ) 

Senator O’Conor. The session will please be in order. 

Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the Federal grand jury that has — nN 
taking testimony on the subject th: it is related to our inquiry, subve 
sion among the American citizens in the United Nations, today filed al 
presentment, and there is present in the room today the foreman, the 
deputy foreman, and the secretary of that grand jury. 

I understand, Senator, that they have with them a copy of this 
presentment. I think, Mr. Chairman, that it would be appropriate if 
we introduced that into our record at this time. 

Senator O’Conor. Very well. 

(The grand-jury presentment was marked “Appendix B” and 
appears on p. 407.) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Kelly. Mr. Harsany, and Mrs. Geist. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Kelly, of course, you are not appearing as a 
vitness, and therefore there is no suggestion about being sworn, but 
I am sure that you have no objection to doing so. 

Mr. Ketiy. No. Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MR. KELLY, FOREMAN, FEDERAL GRAND JURY, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MR. HARSANY, DEPUTY FOREMAN, AND MRS. 
GEIST, SECRETARY 


Senator O’Conor. This is a ae sort of proceeding, and may 
[ say that we welcome you and : ally ap ‘clative of your visit, 


indicating as it does the oan ation which is possible between the 
regularly constituted agencies of the Fede oa Government, and we 
would be very appreciative of your submittin; 
finding of the grand jury. 

Mr. Ketiy. Thank you, Senator O’Conor. It is a privilege to hand 
you % oe vy of the presentment that we handed to the judge in the 
I ‘ederal ¢ listriet court here a little while avo, It was accepted by him 


o, if you would. 
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with his thanks, and the approval of the district attorney, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Morris. What judge was that, Mr. Kelly ¢ 

Mr. Kewiiy. Judge Edelstein, I believe. 

Senator O’Conor. Please proceed. 

Mr. Ketzry. We would like to make a few comments, if it is in order. 

Senator O’Conor. Well, Mr. Kelly, the only thought that occurs to 
me is that I do not feel that this subcommittee has the right to inquire 
into the grand jury proceedings, which, of course, by their very nature, 
were secret. Therefore, I do doubt the propriety of our delving into 
those matters, and going back of the report as such. 

Of course, we do not know just what was the foundation of your 
work, although we have some ideas, because our work has overlapped 
to some degree. 

[ wanted, first of all, to say that we think that your work and that of 
oclates has been of an exceptionally high order, judging from 
ry itions we have Ih) ide of the work as it progressed. We feel 

have addressed yourselves to one of the most serious things 
he attention of patriotic citizens, and for that you 

isting appreciation of the general public. 
‘urther thought occurs tO m4 mind, and that is that your official 
tremendously important, because they emanate from a 
izens, as distinguished from those strictly in ofticial posi- 
Llere you are, a&@ CVOss section of this oreat community. You 
come together and very patiently and over a long period of time have 
occupied yourselves with this very important matter, and I think that 
»to be commended. I think that you and your associates are 

he everlasting thanks of our people. 

do understand, without, of course, the opportunity having been 


ven to read it in full. that there is suggested some legislative 
/ 


} 
iat could OCCUDY 


are entitled to the 


t 
{ 
} 
| 
i 


Mr. Keniy. Exactly. 

Senator O'Conor. I feel that that must receive the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the legislative branches of our Government, because anything 
coming from such a carefully selected group as yours is entitled to the 


pDroposats 


weightiest consideration. 

Mr. Keniy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

That was one of the main concerns of this jury. You have just 
expressed our thought. Thank you. , 

Senator O'Conor. Of course, it is unnecessary for me to say, as I 
can say publicly, because it is founded on public information, that 
shocking disclosures have come to us, and we know that the people have 
been before you, because testimony has so indicated; and we have been 
very much alarmed at the fact that real traitors are on our soil and 
that there are citizens who have joined in movements which are detri- 
mental to the security of our beloved country. For that reason we 
of course, concerned, and think it is of the greatest Importance to 
folloy this through. lead where if may. 

I would probably not feel that | had expressed appreciation in full 
if I did not, in thanking you, and the assistant foreman, and the secre- 
tary, ror your very efficient work, also compliment Mr. Roy Cohen. 

I think that the public is fortunate in having such a zealous, such a 
highly intelligent and such an incorruptible official, and I just felt that 


I should not avoid makin 


th it a matter of publie record, because our 
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work has given us an opportunity to evaluate his very fine service 
Mr. Ketty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
It. is my understanding that no further comment from us is neces 
ary ¢ 
Senator O’Conor. Please do not feel that Iam in any sense prevent 
iv you Trom commenting, 
‘I he only thing is that | would say, Mr. IK Ty and Mr. Harsar V and 
Mrs. Geist, that yours has been secret work. Thi oranda jury has to be 


} 


ecret work. 


You have been an arm of the court. We, of course, are of the 
‘ } 


Kec ral (rovernment, and are a Senate ul om mittee, and we do oO 
tO, 11 \ \ ense, tral (rress ind to ade wVthInNnG thit Wo ct ( 
] } 
considered Iniproper, 
So, OTF COUuTse, | S Ippose that w“Hny ComMuUMNUuHteation oO} inv I 
) 
bservatlo CLNAT \ hil VE > TLichine HMst, ouULGHE tO ve ide 1 
Ich appointed you, and of which you are an instrument, and 


been an arm. 
Mr. Keniy. The point well taken. IT thank vo 
Senator O’Conor. We are certa nly obliged to you. 
The committee will now adjourn to executive session. 
(Whereupon, at 3:10 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, 
eall.) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1952 


UNirep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE ‘THI 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Act AND Orner INTERNAL Securiry Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N.Y. 

The subcommittee met at 11: 15 o’clock in public session, pursuant to 
call, in room 1306, United States Courthouse, Foley Square, Hon. 
Herbert O’Conor presiding. 

Present: Senator O’Conor and Senator Homer Ferguson. 

Also present: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel. 

Senator O'Conor. The hearing of the subcommittee will be in order. 

The committee notes the presence of several representatives of the 
Department of State who kindy came, after request had been made 
concerning the Department’s representatives. May I ask whether it 
is the desire of the several gentlemen to appear simultaneously, that 
is, so that in case questions come up they may be answered by each 
and all / 

Mr. Hickrrson. Yes. 

Senator Frreauson. I suggest we do that so that we won't have to 
call each one separately. 

Senator O’Conor. Yes; it will expedite matters. 

That being so, we will then proceed to swear you all together, if 
that is agreeable. 

Do you, and each of you, solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth / 

Mr. Hiexerson. I co. 

Mr. Fister. I do. 

Mr. Humenstne. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS; ADRIAN S. FISHER, 
LEGAL ADVISER FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE: CARLISLE H. 
HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE IN CHARGE 
OF SECURITY 


Mr. ()"¢ "ONOR., (rentlemen, for the record, will you stute our full 
names and respective positions / 

Mr. Hickerson. My name is John D. Hickerson. My position 
Assistant Secretary of State for the United Nations 
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Mr. Fisner. Adrian 8. Fisher, legal adviser for the Department 
of State. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you have a title? 

Mr. Fisner. Under the law, as legal adviser, it is provided he ranks 
with the Secretary, the official title is legal adviser. 

Mr. Humetsine. My name is Carlisle H. Humelsine. I am As- 
sistant secretary of State. 

Senator ( ’¢ ONOR, Mr. Morris, VW ill vou bees ec] / ; 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of calling these witnesses 
today is to follow up, have a logical follow-up in tracing down, for 
legislative purposes, some of the inadequacies that seem to have 
arisen With respect to security in connection with the individuals con- 
whom there has been some evidence of disloyalty before this 


comliittee, ana the purpose of calline these ventlemen today Is to 


determ. e methods ot procedure that have been followed. With a view 


roving those, either by legislation 1 by other remedial 
men ot (CONOR. Vi ry wood, 

Mr. us. Mr. Hickerson, in connection with the individual offi- 

vr. | would lke to address these qt iestions to the propo- 
he 377 or less United States citizens who are assigned to 
n States quota, 

Senator O'Conor. That is, in the United Nations? 

Mir. Morris. In the United Nations. in the Secretariat. It is true 
t| ere are more than att Ame! ean employees, but this committee al- 
most exclusively has directed its attention to the 577 people in a pro- 

ional Capacity. 
ator Frreuson. Put on the record why that is true, why we 
ro down, for instance, to the waitresses, and chautleurs, and 

r operators, 

M RRIS, Well. msenator the — ‘pine to begin is with the 
professional staff, and with the top people, because they make policy, 
and they are people of importance e. The other people are relatively 
unimportant, and for that reason they have not received the attention 
OT pun cemeenitoe thus far. 

Now Mr. Hickerson, could you tell us what ste ps the United States 
State Soasertinaed has taken to insure that derogatory security infor 
mation that may be in existence about American citizens working in 
the Secretariat has been imparted to the United Nations? 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Chairman, let me say at the outset that our 
concern has extended not only to these 377 questioned people, but to 

American employees in the Secretariat. 

Senator Frrauson. Even now? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Les, and we feel anybody who is a Communist, or 
any American Communist should not be e mployed by the United Na- 
Tions., 

Mr. Morris. And this committee does not exclude the others, but 
by order of priority it has given attention to the professional and the 
top ofhieials. 

Mr. Hickrrson. I and my colleagues ap pe: ared in the executive ses- 
sion and discussed the steps we have taken in considerable detail than 
I can reveal this morning, for reasons which I explained to you yes- 
terday. 
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Senator Frrcuson. What is your reason? Will you state that on 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. Frankly, sir, we will have to consider the extent 
to which the information which we gave you in the executive session 
vesterday, how much of that can be made available in public session 
without harmful effect on the conduct of our foreign affairs. ‘That 
we will do, but I will give you a statement this morning. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Hickerson, have you a copy of the press rele 
the State Department made available ¢ 

Mr. Hai KERSON, | have it ih Hiy hand, 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, that has not been introduced 
ord so far, and there has been considerable reference to 
[ive SeSSION, 

Senator O'Conor. Yes 

Os, | thu kK. 

senator , 
sitting here 
mittee in which th Va “ast SubArIzed, Oo 

to their underst v 

Senator O°CONoR pan ‘vent, Mr 
willing to do it, but he is prep read TO Ve 
by reading or inclusion. 

Mr. Hlickrrson. LT would like to rea 

Senator IF ERGI son. What is the date? 

Mr. Hickxerson. It is dated October 2s, 

The Charter of the United Nati 
by the Seeretary-General under regulations establish 


It also prov des that the Secre tary General shall not 


om any government, and enjoins member nations to respect 
international cl 

Government does not attempt to instruct the Secretary-General 
navy employ or may not employ: it neither recommends United 


{ 


iaracter of his responsibilities Accordingly, 


or employment nor gives loyalty or security clearance to those employed 
At the same time, the Department of State has made known to tl 

General its view that the employment of United States citizen 
munists is not in the best interest of the Untied Nations, and 


vreement 


has long had assurance of the Secretaryv-General’s 
Under a contidential arrangement with the Secretary-Genera 

State, drawing upon its access to information held by the 
of the United States Government, has for some time been of 
Secretary-General in identifying United States citizens, employed 
plated for employment, Who would appear to be Communists 

Senator Frreuson. Now, will you tell us what particular section 
you were speaking about in the Charter where it says “shall not seek 
or receive instructions” / 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. In the first place I think it would be 
well, Senator Ferguson, to put in the record the pertinent Charter 
provisions. 

The first one is article 7, paragraph 1, which relates to—— 

Senator Frereuson. Are thev long? 

Mr. Hickerson. I can read them in, if you like. 

Senator Frereuson. Put them in the record. 

Mr. Hickerson. All right, sir. I will put in the record article 7. 
paragraph 1, which states that the Secretariat shall be one of the 
principal organs of the United Nations. 


25403—-52 18 
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I will also put in the record articles 97 through 101, which are the 
Charter provisions dealing with the Secretariat. 


Senator Ferauson. Read the spec ific one that says “shall not seek 
or receive.” 
Mr. Hicxerson. That is article 100, and reads: 


In the performance of their duties the Secretary General and the staff shall 


not seek or receive instructions from any Government or from any other authority 
external to the organization. They shall refrain from any action which might 


re flect on their position as international officials responsible only to the 
organization, 

Each member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the exclusively 
international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary General and the 
staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Then article 101 says: 

The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary General under regulations 
established by the General Assembly. 

Senator Ferguson. When you say you had a tentative agreement, 
you certainly Were not violating section 101 or 100 by giving the Secre- 
tary information on the que stion of C ommunists. 

Mr. Hicxrerson. That is correct, 

Senator Frerauson. So that ougnt aks clear on the record. 

Mr. Hickrrson. That must be clear on the record. We did not vio- 
late article 101. We gave confidential information. 

Senator Ferguson. He requested 

Mr. Hickerson. On request, and the responsibility was wholly and 
exclusively that of the Secretary General for any action taken thereon, 
in accordance with the Charter. 

Mr. Morris. In connection with that, Mr. Hickerson, I believe 14 
officials who have appeared before this subcommittee have been dis- 
missed by the Secretary General by virtue of the evidence adduced 
before this committee. their de portment before this committee, and 
other security information that the Secretary General may have re- 
ceived. Now, in connection with some of those people, this committee 
would like to ask you certain pertinent facts about those individuals, 
and I think you have had advance notice on some of these people. Is 
hat clear, Mr. Hickerson ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. Your question isclear. Will you excuse me for a 
minute / 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Chairman, I can furnish you information in 
the executive session on individuals. I cannot take the responsibility 
for discussing in a public session names of people, even though they 
have been discharged by the United Nations. I will gladly furnish 
any information I can properly furnish the committee in executive 
session. 

Senator O'Conor. It is not my understanding that the question is 
for you to produce any names. 

Mr. Morris. I was going to present the names. These are names 
oft our o1 ojination. 

Senator O'Conor. Yes. So it is my understanding Mr. Morris is 
to ask, and is to bring up the names, and the State Department at 
this juncture is not asked to give information. 

Mr. Hickrrson. J thought you had asked me whether we trans- 
mitted to the United Nations under the confidential arrangement in- 
formation on these names. 
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Senator O’Conor. We haven’t got to that point yet. 

Senator Frrcuson. Mr. Chairman, prior to going into that, if there 
is going to be a denial of this information to the committee, which 
means a denial to the public, because an open session means, as I] 
understand it, Mr. Chairman, that information which the committee 
believes the public should be entitled to should be given for the purpose 
of legislation, so that they may help in the forming of legislation. 
That is one of the purposes of an open hearing. 

I would like, if we could, to go into what we might call this confi 


dential relationship which has been disclosed in the press release. It 
is an unusual situation to have a confidential agreement aa out 
In a press release, and then have it said that the public is not ent tled 


to the information under it. 

Mr. Hickerson. As I read the press release, that is all that has been 
sald. 

Senator Frrauson. Yes; and I assume you are not responsible for 
that press release—you, personally. 

Mr. Hickxerson. Of course, under the Secretary of State, I am re 
sponsible for that. 

Senator Frrevson. Then vou assume responsibility ¢ é 

Mr. Hickerson. I assume responsibility. That was all, sir, that 
we felt could at this time in the public interest be said about that. 

Now, as to the names, and I had perhaps anticipated what you were 
going to ask, as I said, we will give you all the information we have 
in executive session. It will then be up to the committee. If the 
committee feels that they wish to make this information public . thai 
is the decision of the committee. 

Senator Frrauson. Prior to getting into this one question, which 
appare ntly you are hot PONG to answer, at least you sav you are noi 
going to answer, how many names did you give information on? Just 
ceive us the numbet 

Mr. Hickerson. Senator, as I said after reading the press release, 
we are prepared to sit down, following our talk in executive session 


] 
I 


with the committee sauaiire. and consider vers earnestly and care 
fully how much further information beyond what is in the press 
release we can in the public interest put in the public statement to 
go into the record. 

Senator Frerqauson. How could that affect security’ I am just 
asking the number. How many in number did you give informa 
tion on? 

Mr. Hick) RSON, We transmitted through this confidential arrange- 
ment adverse information on 37 to 40 American employees at the 
Secretariat. 

Senator Frrauson. So that, under this arrangement where you 
were to look up in your security files, or other agencies, whatever the 
facts may be under your press release I ain talking about thie words 
of the press release you gave information to the Secretariat o1 
to 40 eas 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. Now, [ should like to add t 
hat that this is adverse information. 


Senator O'Conor. That is what IT understand, adverse information 
In other words, I will draw the conelusion for ‘ain record at lea 
showing evidence of disloyalty. When you Sid “ocdverse.”’ : 


vhat it means? 
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Mr. Hickerson. It is essentially that, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Well, would it not be based on the fact that the 
Department of State had information which, in its opinion, concerned 
these individuals to the extent that the State Department felt they 
were bad security risks ¢ 

Mr. Hiekerson, That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Security risks, as far as the United States is 
concerned, in its domestic field ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator Frerauson. Or foreign fields / 


Mr. Hickxerson. The transmission of this information on these 37 
to 40 persons Was a clear indication that either we had definite infor 
fio} or the may duals were =uthie ently doubt ful that the De 


partment of State felt that they were wholly unsuit ible employees for 
the Internatio1 i} Orean ZALION. 

Senator O'Conor. Just so we understand the manner and the reason 

\\ 1 Vitis SI bmitted, those were nine wh) eh were submitted 

O ¢ into the confidential or secret agreement by 

formation would be transmitted by the State Department 

othe United Nations’ representationes 

Mir. Hiexerson. That is correct. I wou like to add to that, sir. 

that in the first place, n @miving this mtformation, as you yourself 

pointed out. Senator Key rusonh,. Wwe did not seek to mstruct the 


Senator Frreusox. T understand that vou were complying wit 


#1) o- 
Mr. Hickerson. Transmitted at their request. LT would like to add 
further that we did not clear anybody. Anybody about whom info 
mation was requested, we couldn't cleat them, and we made it clear 
under thr confidential arrangement we couldn't clear anybody. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, because vor did not give adverse 
nformation it was no evidence that you gave them a clean bill of 
health / 

Mi Hi KERSON, That is correct. 

Senator O'Conor. And the confidential agreement did not include 
inv such understanding 4 

hat | } 


Mr. Hicxerson. T is correct. On the contrary, it was clearly 
understood we could not clear anybody. , 

Senator O’Conor. One last question on that other situation. It is 
my understanding that the Department at no time sought, nor did 
it do anything which was violative of the Charter provisions as to 
seeking to instruct the Secretariat as to what it must do? 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. I realize the word “instruct” has a particulat 
meaning here, because this Is an international organization, and when 
the Secretary-General asked for the information, to use it merely as 
he might see fit, you did furnish 37 to 40 adverse comments. Now, 
I will ask you this question. Does the word “adverse” mean that the 
person was a member of the Communist Party, or was subject to the 
discipline of the Communists 4 

Mr. Hickerson. Senator, it doesn’t v0 quite that far. In some cases 
it indicated that there was a strong suspicion, or a likelihood. 

Senator Frerevson. In other words, the test of what vou were trying 
to convey, whether it was absolute or doubtful, was that the person 


1 
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that you were giving adverse information on was either a Commu 
nist or Was subject to the discipline of communism 4 

Mr. Hickrrson. Or likely to become so. 

Senator Frrcuson. Or likely to become so. 

Mr. Hickerson. Or that we suspected. Of course, we did not have 
the facilities for making a full investigation under the secretive pra 
tices, and we had certain cases that we suspected. 

Senator O’Conor. But in all eases, the Department did consider 
hem to be bad security risks? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator Frercuson. And sufliciently bad to notify the Secreta 
if the United Nations of this bad security risk ¢ 

Mr. Hickrrson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may, for the record, bn 


l 


»p some of the difficulties that have surrounded th whole problem 
This committee has received many requests from Senators and fron 
Congressmen for facts, for the underlying facts which have caused 
ome people to come to the conclusion that there has been a break 
lown in security somewhere along the line. Both Senators and Cor 
eressmen have asked this committee to bi Ing ito the record the unde 


lying facts on which they can base remedial legislation, I meah,. se 


eral Senators on this committee, as well as several Senators in Was 
ington, whom I saw when I was last in Washington, expressed a 
ereat desire to introduce in the next session of Congress some kind 


ot remedial legislation, and they would like to know What the ex 

ng security legislation is with respect to United States citizens who 
ive working with the United Nations. Naturally, 1 couldn't speak 
for the committee, but I understand that as much as poss ble the com 


mittee would endeavor to get into the record, in order to aid the mak 
ng of such legislation, these underlying facts, and it is really wit 

that in mind, Senator, that I would like to ask a few questions Whi 

| believe are essential if we are going to fulfill our duty in making 
i. record with that in view. 

Senator O’Conor. Proceed, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Now, the security information of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is made available to the State Department or 
equest, 1s 1t not / 

Mr. Hickrrson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is the security information of the Naval Intel 
cence also made available to the State Department 4 

Vr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in connection with any United States citizen 


/ 


working at the United Nations, the State Department may, if it de 
res, obtain for its own purposes from these agencies any derogative 
formation that micht exist in the file ? 
Mr. Hickrrson. That is right. 
senator erat SON, May | ask whethet the State Department 
department for obtaining Its OWN security 1 formation other than 
e outside agencies ¢ 
Mr. Htumepstne. Yes, sir. We have a complete security division. 


Senator Frrauson. So that vou don’t alwavs and totally rely on 


he mformation vou m oht vet Trom the agencies that have alren 


] 
een hamed 4 
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Mr. Humerstne. No, sir. Our division is managed by an ex-F BI 
man, and we havea number of ex-F BI agents in our division, and other 
trained individuals 

Senator Frrauson. So you have in fact accepted the responsibility, 
ina way, of obtaining security information on people 4 

Mr. Humersine. Of United St: ites Government employees, but we 
have not accepted the responsibility of obtaining information, in the 

se that we do of the United States Government employees, of 
international servants, of international bodies. 

Senator Frrauson. I want to ask there, when you have an agree- 
with the Secretarv-General that vou will give him, not instruc 
but information on se urity risks, or disloyal people in the 

Ll ited States that are either, or are about to become emplovees, then 
wasn’t it your duty to get all of the security information or disloyal 
nformation on that person to give it to the Secretary-Gene ral of the 
Un ted Nations ¢ 

Mr. Humepsine. Under the arrangement that has been referred to 
here you would be limited by what was already available or became 
available to the various security agencies in the normal course of their 
business. 

Senator Frerauson. Will you explain that a little more ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. There was no provision whatsoever where you 
could make an investigation of an individual who was employed in 
the United Nations Secretariat. 

Senator Frereuson. Why not / 

Mr. Humersine. Well, because as I understand it, to have done so 
would have disclosed the fact that you were making complete investi- 
gations of United Nations personnel, and. as | understand it. that 
would not have been in confo1 mity with Fic aeeacialaed that was worked 
out with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

Senator Ferguson. But doesn’t that then p lace a restriction upon 
both the Secretariat and the State Department in entering an under 

standing that you were going to give them only the information that 
you already had ¢ 

Mr. HUMELSINE. Sure. 

Senator Ferguson. And that vou weren't going to use the agencies 
of the United States Government to give them what vou and I under 
stand to bea complete check, is that rieht ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. That is correct. There was no provision for that 
In this agreement. 

Senator O’Conor. If I may add one question to that, is it our under- 
standing that the Secretary of State or the Department did not under- 
take to secure additional information, but confined itself to the trans- 
mission of that which was already in its possession ¢ 

Mr. Humenstne. No, no, Senator. The Secretary of State through 
his division of security attempted and got every bit of information 
that was available to the Government on any of a individuals. 
The position that you were in was that you could not go beyond that 
and make what we would call a “full field investigation.’ 

Senator O’Conor. In other words, a full field investigation was not 
made as it is with respect to the United States Government employees ? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. But isn’t that acknowledging that simply because the 
United States citizen takes an assignment W ith the United Nations that 
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he becomes immune against any Investigation on the part of American 
security authorities as to any check with respect to subversion? Isn't 
that the logical conclusion of what you have just said? If somebody 
works there you are hot voing LO conduet an Investigation about him. 

Mr. Humensine. Under this arrangement that was made, as I under 
stand the arrangement, it would have been, ih] dl it Was impossible LO 
conduct a full field Investigation. 


Senator Frrauson. And isn’t that exactly what the grand iry was 
Saving in this presentinent, that when a man went to work for the 


United Nations 

Mr. Humersine. [am sorry. 

Senator Frercuson. Isn't that exactly what the grand jury did hear 
in this city, in this State—isn’t this what they were saying, that when 
a person went to work for the United Nations, certain information wa 
mene kept from the grand jury in the exercise of their functions as a 

grand jury, to determine whether or not there was a violation of our 
security laws, or other laws in the United States? In other words, the 
State Department was surrounding a man with ann a cloak of 
immunity from being investigated by the regular channels of a grand 
jury, and that is why they protested 1 in this prese hntment. 

Mr. Humensine. I don’t think that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Frrauson. But isn’t that what they claimed ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Well, I don’t know about that. 

Senator FERGUSON. Have you read the presentment ( 

Mr. Humenstne. No; I have not read the presentment. 

Senator Frrauson. Isn't that what you told Mr. Morris this morn 
ing, that a man is cloaked with immunity from being investigated by 
the FBI. a full field investigation, because he works for the United 
Nations ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. I think inasmuch as Mr. Fisher handled the grand 
jury— 

Senator O’Conor. It may be more in line to ask Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Senator, under this arrangement, if for any other rea 
son relating to the violation of the United States laws, laws involving 
treason, esplonage, or other laws relating to internal security, the 
ee agencies wished to investigate an individual, an Amert- 

‘an citizen e mployed by the United Nations, this arrangement had no 
effect of any kind. This related sole ly to what the Secretary of State 
and the Bureau of United Nations Affairs undertook to do with refer- 
ence to making information available to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. on the basis that has been described. Now, for 
example- — 

Senator FERGUSON. But can I Say | here, Mr. Fisher, that Vou, when 
you went before the grand jury, refused to answer certain questions on 
the eround that these people were working for the | nited) Nation a. 
and therefore the grand jury wis prevented from getting the evidence ? 

Mr. Fistier. There are two places, I believe, where 1 differ with 
that, Senator. 

Senator Frerauson. You tell me what the facets are. 

Mr. Fister. In the first place, I believe it has been erroneously r 
ported that | refused to answer, There vere certain relationships, the 
vay this particular operation was working, that I felt that its di 
closure would he ee ntrary Lo the best interests ot the lL nited States. 
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I discussed that matter with the Deputy Attorney General and re- 
ceived the indication he agreed with me. When the grand jury pressed 
me I indicated my view, and stated that if the judge of the United 
States district court who supers ised the activities of the erand jury 
thought that my view of the law was erroneous, 1 would be guided by 
his decision. 

Senator Frerauson. Did the judge actually rule / 

Mr. Fisuer. I put it on the basis that if I was instructed by the 
court to give this information I would take his view of the law as 
better than mine, Ile fave the ho such Instruction. 

Senator Frrauson. He didn’t rule, in other words, and the grand 
jury's term expired, and they filed a presentment; isn't that right 

Mr. Fister. Yes: but let me—there is a part of your question to 
which I will have to @o back. I have to pick Wp. because there were 





two assumptions. The second is that with reference to the informa- 
tion we had on the e nadivicd als. | enve to the vrand 1 ry all that they 
asked with respect to what we thought about these Individuals. Where 
the difheultv arose was with reference to the workings of the arrange 
ment which seemed to me to involve a matter on which a discussion of 


dietails vO lc adversely affect the foreign relations of the United 


esfates, or the nformation which m olit relate to the \ iolation of the 


~ nited States laws by any of these men, is in the hands of the Depart 

ment of Justice. It is in the hands of the Federal Bureau of Investi 

ation. We have issued no directives, we were not in a position to 
rectivee we have never attempted to, that in any Way gives 
these men immunity for violations of United States laws. If the 
kepartment of Justice or the Federal Bureau ot Investio@at on were to 
ee| that any of these men had violated a United States law, a Jaw 
relat ne to treasol , OF esplonage, I am quite clear that it would iy 
their authority to see that they were brought to book, were brought to 
justice to pay for their crimes. We have issued no request or demand 
or any ngvestion that where a violation of law is concerned these 


men have any Immunity ot any shape or description, All ve have 
done ts indicated that inthe working out of this confidential arrange- 
ment which has been deseribed, that our undertaking was limited to 
n examination of material presently on file with the n vestigative 
TETIC LE 


Senator O’Conor. Right there may I put a question / That does 


ute CoO It not 4 that apart from the question of euilt of any 
erime, that the international OrganiZation Was not given any informa- 


l 


tion that the State Department then had with respect to any individ- 
uals / Phere was no other effort exerted to ascertain whether other 
Information was avatlable / 

\[r. Hr MELSINE, Yes, because it was not only what the State De- 
partment has, but what any other agency has, 

Senator O'Conor. As collected by the State Department, 

Mr. HWomensrye. Or that might turn up later. Anything that would 
become ava lable later. 

Senator O’Conor. Short of a field investigation. 

Mr. Houmetsine. In certain cases a field investigation was available 
that had already been made. 

Senator Frreuson. But vou didn’t agree to use your facilities to 
the fullest extent to get the information ? 


Mr. Humenstne. We did not what ? 
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Senator O’Conor. You did not agree to use your facilities to the 
fullest extent to get this information / 

Mr. Humensine. Well, I must find out, Senator, that our ability as 
far as the Security Division was concerned, as far as the De ee 
was concerned, was limited by the agreement that was made in 1949. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what Lamsaving. The agreement itself 
did not agree to use all the United States facilities to their fullest 
extent to obtain this information. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you wouldn't try to supplement the 
information you did have. You would just give what vou had ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. We trv to make available, not only try, but would 
make available, get together everything that the Unite dl States Gover! 
ment had on these individuals in its possession. 

Senator Ferguson. But not to make a field investigation / 

Mr. Humepsine. As I understand it, it was not within the acres 
ment that it was possible to make a field ee gente 

Mr. Lr KERSON, That is correct. That coul dy be done without 
disclosing the confidential nature of the amngianiiil. 

Senator Frrcuson. | can’t understand why your Security Division 
and the FBI couldn’t have gone out and found evidence about a man’s 
loyalty or espionage work, because he is an American citizen, and 
the fact that he works over in this glass building to me makes no d?f- 
ference at all. 

Mr. Humensine. Well, the difficulty there—— 

Senator Frrcuson. I don’t see why you couldn't go out and inves 
tigate them. I have known the FBI to invest 
gvressmen while they held oflice, wna | don't see anv rensoh Wwhv thre 


i 


rite Senators ana ¢ 


1 


couldn't mnvestigate men who live ina oly : hous ’ here on the rivel 

Mr. Fisner. Senator, as | understand it, i BI Investigates Sena 
tors and Congressmen only when they have evidence of a violation of 
law. 

senator Ferat SON, Oh. ho You are ent rely wrong, Tor they ao 
It for political reasons On direct request ot the Attorney Gene} il and 
the White House. 

Mr. Fisner. You may have your own reasons for saying it, I don’t 
know, but Lam clear of only one thing, that if it wasa proper function 
of the FBI, the FBI would take it. Now, if any one of the United 
naeseate emp rlovees Was a person as to whom the FBI felt he was en 
gaged in the violation of United States laws, and the FBI felt. as an 
agency under the Department of Justice that was responsible for 
investigating violations of the United States laws, if they wanted to 
do it they could do so. 

Senator Fercuson. But your agreement indicated you wouldn't do 
it for the United Nations. 

Mr. Humetrsine. I think inasmuch as Mr. Hickerson entered into 
this origimal agreement with the Tete that he ought to explan 
the reason why you could not go further. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes: I think the record ought to show that 

Mr. Hickerson. Let me emphasize what Mr. Fisher said. This ha 
nothing to do with any investigations which the FBI or am) United 
States agency feel are required in enforeing United States laws, or in 
collecting inform: ition which they thin k useful from the star ste nt of 
United States security. These peop le have no immunity whatever from 


United States laws. Now, the confidential arangement which we 
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entered into with the Secretariat was designed to furnish help, such 
help as we could, without revealing the confidential character of the 
arrangement, which neither the Secretariat nor the Department of 
State should reveal it at that time. 

Mr. Morris. But which you have since revealed ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. We have since revealed the existence of it: that 
is correct. You can’t have a confidential arrangement if you have 
investigators going around making inquiries about an individual. It 
would become known. 

Senator Frreuson. That is what I don’t understand. If you wanted 
to go and find out if that man had committed espionage, how would 
it make any difference whether you were investigating for that be- 
cause of your secret agreement—how would the folks being asked 
know ? 

Mr. Hickerson. The Department of State has not had evidence as 
to any spying or espionage on the part of American citizens employed 
by the United Nations. Now, of course, if the State Department had 
before it some evidence, of course top action would have been taken. 
There would have been such investigations that had nothing to do 
with the 

Senator O’Conor. All right, but of course you never made an investi- 
gation to find out. For example, assume that an American national 
was guilty and was engaged in espionage, and apphed for and was 
about to become employed by the United Nations, but there had not 
been a previous investigation of him by the FBI, or there had not been 
any previous information acquired by the State Department or other 
investigative agencies. Yet he is presently engaged in espionage. 
There would be no information sent by you, or any investigation 
launched to ascertain his participation as of that time, would there? 

Mr. Hickerson. Under the limited nature of this arrangement it 
was to help — 

Senator O'Conor. But my question is—— 

Mr. Hicxerson. The Secretary-General has the full responsibility. 
He has the sole responsibility for hiring and firing. 

Senator O’Conor. All right, but regardless of the ultimate responsi- 
bility, the fact is that such an individual as I have described would not 
be investigated even though he were at that time engaged in espionage, 
would he / 

Mr. Hume stne. You are making an assumption. 

Senator O’Conor. Yes, a hypothetical case. 

Mr. Fisuer. Suppose a person about to be elected to Congress— 

Senator O’Conor. I am talking about this individual now. Is it 
not true that no investigation was contemplated of him? 

Mr. Hickerson. Under this arrangement no new field investigation 
would be made, because this is simply to assist the Secretary- General. 
If there were any reason to suspect on the part of the investigating 
authorities, they would make that from the standpoint of enforcing 
United States laws. 

Mr. Morris. Doesn't it assume that the man who is a known Com- 
munist is a person who could commit espionage? By the nature of it, 
doesn’t the State Department indulge in the assumption that that per- 
son is capable of committing espionage 4 

Mr. Hicxerson. I think, Mr. Morris, the Communist would not hes- 
itate, if the opportunity presented itself, to commit espionage. 
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Mr. Morris. So it isn’t the remote situation you indicated by your 
last answer ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. Wait aminute. By not making a new investigation 
by this agreement, that had nothing to do with enforcing United States 
laws from the agencies’ standpoint. 

Mr. Humersine. If I may, I think in relation to that question, | 
think it should be made clear that if there were re ports, if there was a 
person who was being investigated for espionage activity, that report 
would become available and would be used. 

Senator O’Conor. The only reason that I asked the question is that 
Mr. Hickerson read from the prepared statement that the Department 
had no information reg rarding espionage activities concerning any 
American national e mployed at the United Nations. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator O’Conor. Now, the only observ: ation I made, according to 
the plan there may possibly have been people, American nationals 
employed by the international organization who were engaged in 
espionage, but concerning which no investigation was made to as 
certaln—— 

Mr. Humetsine. That would be also true of the United States 
business offices, or any organization in the United States. 

Senator O’Conor. Not concerning the United States Government. 
The United States Government would make an investigation. 

Mr. Humenstne. But you made the assumption there that it would 
not be known. 

Senator Fereuson. Mav I ask this question of the State Depart- 
ment? Ifa person isa Communist at the present time, the way com 
munism is being operated, or is subject to the discipline of the Com- 
munist Party, don’t you consider that he is an agent of the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. Hu KERSON, The answer is Ves.” | yul ] think that I should add 
to that that I think a position on the United States Secretariat would 
probably be one of the last places that he would be put for collecting 
information. As you know, I think, sir, we transmit no classified 
information to the Secretariat. We go on the assumption that every 
bit of information that reaches the United Nations is public property, 
and that would instantaneously be made available, so there is no secu- 
rity involved. 

Senator Frercuson. There is more to it than getting information. 
There is actually acting as a Soviet agent. Now, isn’t it the next step 
that if they have a Soviet agent, that you must consider them as 
espionage agents ? Isn’t one of the purposes to transmit any informa 
tion, and to not only transmit it, but to serve the Soviet Union first 4 

Mr. Hu KERSON, The Soviet U nion has a cert: Lin) number of elhni- 
ployees in the Secretariat who have access to the information of the 
Secretariat. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Hickerson, the evidence before this subcommittee 

hows that Mr. Frank Coe was a member of an esplonage ring. We 
ave sworn testimony to that effect. It is true the sworn test 

didn’t say he was committing the espionage while working for. the 

United Nations or the International Monetary Fund, but the fact is 

hat he had been, | \ the sworn testimony, put into the ¢ splonage rine. 

Now, we don’t have to wait until the act of espionage Is committed 
the United Nations property before we become COnCe! ned, 
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Mr. Hickxerson. Certainly. I should say that the employee was not 
an employee of the United Nations but of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Mr. Morris. Which is a specialized agency. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, but they are completely in control of the hir- 
ing and firing of their people, and the Secretariat of the United Na 
tions has no authority over their employees. 

Senator Frerauson, So this agreement did not apply to the Inter 
national Monet: ary K _ 

Mr. Hickerson. No, s 

Senator Frreuson, But isn’t it a fact that the State Department 
denied a passport to Coe a year ora year and a half ago / 

Mr. Humensine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereauson. So that the International Monetary Fund had 
notice at least. 1 would like to ask this. Have we agreed with the 
International Monetary Fund people to turn over to them information 
of disloyalty to America by American citizens so that they may exer 
cise a judgment / 

Mr. Hickrrson. Sir, the State Department does not do the servicing 
or the back stopping for the International Monetary Fund. 

Senator Frrcuson. So we have no agreement / 

Mr. Hickerson. I am without information because— 

Senator O’Conor. In that connection may I ask whether it has any 
understanding concerning personnel of other international organ 
Zations / 

Senator Frravson. Take the I. L. O.—the International Labor 
Oreanization. 

Mr. Hickrrson. To my knowledge, sir, there is none. 

Mr. Morris. How about UNESCO / 

Mr. Hickerson, I will have to qualify it and say to my knowledge 
there 1s not. 

Senator Frereuson. Does this apply only to the Secretariat? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct 

Senator Frereuson. Just to the Secretariat 7 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Senator Frrevson. So, if we have a person, an American person 
working in UNESCO or the I. L. O., or the International Monetary 
Fund, or any directly connected organization in the United States 
outside of the United Nations Secretariat, this agreement does not 
apply ¢ 

Mr. Hickrerson. This agreement applies only to the United Na 
tions Secretariat. 

Senator O’Conor. And you know of no similar agreement or work 
Ing arrangement concerning the personnel of the other international] 
organizations / 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. I believe we have made known to 

specialized agencies that we don’t think American Communists 
are suitable employees for the Secretariat. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Hickerson. May 
the FBI investigate an American citizen working at the United Na 
tions without the help of the State Department 4 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. It may initiate an investigation of its own? 
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Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. They have no immunity as to United 


yt 

: States laws. 

: Senator Frrauson. Isn't this a fact, Mr. Hickerson, that before a 
warrant can be issued for espionage the State Department has an 

; igreement that they will be consulted ? 

. Mr. Hick: RSON. I have hever heard of any such agreement. 

Senator Ferauson. And are there cases where the State Departn ely 
‘ denied to the Department of Justice the right to issue warrants o1 


make arrests ¢ 
Mr. Fister. [Tam not advised. However, I will consult and see if 
hat is the case. 
| Senator O'Conor. Don't vou think as legal adviser vou would kn 
f there had been such cases ? 

Mr. Fister. Sometimes the relations with security agents are ha 
lled with other security people. Iam ordinarily the principal liaiso 
of contact with the Department ot Justice when if itvolves { ) 
partment as a department. [am not ordinarily the principal liaise 

Senator O'( ‘ONOR, | thoueht this would Invo ve the Departn e 

department. 

Mr. Fister. I will certainly investigate. 

Senator Frrauson. Mr. Fisher, do you want to say on t] rec 
now that you have never been consulted or know of L consul 


iltatio ' 
make an arrest for espionage / 
my Mr. Fisner. You mean of an American citizen ? 
_ Senator Frercuson. Yes, or a foreign agent. 
Mr. Fisner. I am sure that because someone else was volved, 
mes cause the national of another ere, was involved, that my preck 


IS 
saa CE TL 


sor may have been consulted in the Cop lon 1-Gubi hey CiLSt 

Senator Frereuson. But isn’t it true then that on all foreiones 
are not Americans that vou are consulted and no arrests are | 
a out the consent of the State Department ? ? 


: Mr. Humerstne. I think what you are talking about, Senator. 
question of anyone who has dip slomatie immu itv, that is. in th 
try, t hat before t] e Department of Justice would proceed against 
| it there would “th Lconsultation with the Se retary of State. 
senator Frrat SON, Well, have you been consulted on thos Cause 
Sol Mr. Fisner. I think anything that would have a substantial eff 
ry foreign relations the Department of Justice would tell us abo 
ites (| they would recognize that oul view ~ were e] titled O some Wwe 
not we had any views, | do hol know of anv case in which w said 
; Nov han ne ig pd a foreigners in which there is a diplon 
Na terest, whether thev have diy lomatic IMMUNE or not, th respol 
bilitv of that is i Aga Tu nde rstanad it. and I . know ot no 
'k- th respect to foreigners as to whom there j cl Pp lomatic interest 
mal here our views and that of the Departme nif of Justice hasn't bee 
same, 
v to Senator Frereuson. Are you distinguishing between a foreiens 
Lists eC who has diplomatic immunity 2 Haven't there | ( 
Justice Department wanted to arrest a forelen agent and 
May | lowed to leave the COUNTEY before making the arrest / 


Na Mr. Fisner. I know of no such cases. 
Senator Frerauson. Have you ever been advised on 
Mr. Fistrer. I think my predecessor was advised as to the Gubi 


rest, bee Luise it would cause some Concerh, und mv unc stil 
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it was a violation of the law by a person not immune, even though 
there is an international interest in it. 

Senator Frreuson. Isn‘t it a fact that this present grand jury had 
in mind a different presentment and that question was submitted to 
you by Mr. MeGranery ? 

Mr. FISHER, ] clo not know because | have never seen any draft of 
the presentment, 

Senator Frerevson. Tam not asking whether you saw it. Were you 
consulted in relation to the present grand jury that issued this par 
ticular presentment in evidence, that they had prepared another 
presentment and that you were consulted and objected to that present- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. I don’t believe it is a fair statement. 

Senator Frreuson. You tell us the fact. 

Mr. Fisner. I would like to answer in my own words, if I may, sir. 
I was advised by the Attorney General that the erand jury was con- 
sidering a pre: entment dealing with this subject. 

Mir. Morris. When was that? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think early in October, but I have not had a chance 
to check my calendar. I said that it might have the effect of putting 
the Secretariat’s back up a little bit, and making some of the work we 
are doing more difficult, but if they felt the situation demanded a 
presentment, that was none of my business, and I at no time objected 
to it or in any way indicated whether it should or should not be done, 
nor did Tat any time see an advance copy. I first heard it was in fact 
issued ea a fe iend who had read a press release. 

Senator Frereuson. Mr. Acheson was present, was he not, at this 
conversation with you and Mr. McGranery ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. I will go into the complete detail of the conversation. 
Mr. MeGranery came over to the Department of State on an entirely 
separate matter, a matter which involved a matter of great importance, 
but extraneous to this inquiry. At the end of the meeting, when the 
others were leaving, Mr. MeGranery stayed on, and indicated, ap- 
parently indicated that this was in the wind. 

Senator Fercuson. The grand jury was going to issue the present- 
ment 4 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Acheson asked me to come to his office, and the 
conversation that I indicated took place, and then both Mr. MeGranery 
and I left Mr. Acheson’s office. It was my clear understanding at the 
time I left that the presentment was going to be issued. 

Senator O’Conor. Did Mr. Acheson interpose any objections ¢ 

Mr. Fisver. No, he did not. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you know the contents of that? How 
could you advise that it might interfere with our relations if you 
didn't know the contents of the presentine nt ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I was advised only that it would be critical of the 
Secretariat and of the Department on the manner of handling this 
problem. 

Senator Ferguson. But wouldn't you have to ascertain what was in 
it to ascertain whether or not it was critical? Did Mr. MeGranery 
say it was critical of both the Department and the Secretariat ? 

Mr. Fisner. My own feeling was it was not proper to go into any 
detail with it, and my own inclination, and the net effect of our con- 
versation was, well, it may have a bad effect, but it is your business 
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and it is up to vou to make the determination. ] didn’t fee] I should 
ask to see it, or go into detail, for if | had done so I might have been 
accused of attempting to influence him. The Department of Justice 
was the person who deals with these people, and it seemed to me it was 
not my function to go into this in detail. For that reason I did not, 
and, as LT say, I left the room with the distinct impression that it was 
going to come out anyway. 

Senator O'Conor. Are we to understand that in the entire discussion 
the Department of State did not register objection or attempt to dis 
courage or to interfere with or impede or delay the issuance oft the 
presentment ‘ 

Mr. Fisurer. That is correct. 

senator iy RGUSON, \t least you advised it would be detrime ntal 
you advised the Attorney General ¢ 

Mr. Fister. I said it might be. 

Senator Frereuson. And you did that in the presence of Mr. 
Acheson 4 

Mr. Fister. Yes, sit 

Senator Frerauson. And he didn’t Say anvthing ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. That is my recollection, and also at the end my advice 
was supplemented by the language that, “Well, if you are evoing to 
do it. you are voing to do it.” and it was not in the nature of a protest. 

Risener FrerGuson. Well, did Mr. MeGranery say that he was not 

oing to allow the grand jury to file it / 

ai Kisner. He did not so inform us. 

Senator Frrcuson. Did he give you any opinion at all / 

Mr. Fisuer. No: he did not. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you know he did keep the grand jury from 
filing that presentment ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I am not advised of that. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any knowledge of that ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Cohen in the grand jury made some statement to 
that effect. 

Senator Ferguson. When you were there / 

Mr. Fisuer. When I was there. 

Senator Frreuson. Then you did get information from the grand 
jury that Mr. MeGranery had stopped the first presentment ? 

Mr. Fisner. I am not entirely sure that that is exactly what Mr. 
Cohen said. 

Senator Ferauson. What did he say? 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Cohen said he had been considering it but it had 
been delayed and had been in consideration with the Department of 
Justice. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know a new one was coming out which 
is now filed ? 

Mr. Fisuer. | certainly knew they were considering it because the 
nature of their hearings indicated they were considering it. 

Senator Ferguson. a you have access to that before it was filed / 

Mr. Fisuer. No, si 

Senator Frrauson. “the vou know whether the State Department 
did? 

Mr. Fister. Not to my knowledge, sir. My first information that 
it was going to be filed came when I heard that it was filed, which I got 
froma friend who had read it on the tape. 
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Ferguson. When did you first learn about the agreement 


with the State Department in the United Nations? 
Mr. Fisuer. Senator, it is hard to reeall. 


ih 


Senator 


FrerGuson. | am not asking as to the exact date. 


Mr. Fisner. I think it was sometime during this spring, but I 
» not certain on that. 


senator 


i 


Ferguson. When did you first learn that a grand jury was 


— 


vestigating people who were employed by the United Nations / 
Mir. Faster. I think sometime in the fall, Senator. 
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Ferguson. You didn't learn of that in the spring / 


Mr. Fister. No.sir. Twas out of the country most of the spring, 
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the International Court of Justice, and I was spending 
all of my time preparing it. 


Ferauson. But vou did know about the grand jury investi- 


k. Tspent the last 2 weeks of April and the first 1 of May 
d The Hague. Twas back here 2 weeks, and was very 


ludine the testimony before your committee on the constitu- 


ndament., aS vou remember. And then after Z weeks | pro 


Phi Hag le ahd Was there thro ih the month of July. 
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was no adverse information given by the State Department even 
though a request was made to search your records ? 

Mr. Hickerson. We, of course, have received a considerable num- 
ber of requests, and we made adverse comments in 37 to 40 cases. There 
werea number of cases in which we did not have any adverse comments 
to make, but that didn’t constitute clearance of the individual. 

Senator Frercuson. That is a different question, whether or not it 
constituted clearance. Counsel has named one person here. 

Mr. Morris. The Gordon case. 

Senator Frrcuson. The question now is, Was there a request from 
the United Nations about Joel Gordon under this agreement é 

Mr. Hickrrson. Senator, may make the suggestion that any indi- 
viduals that you want to ask about that you use a system of numbers 
and let me know what the numbers mean, and I will answer on a 
number basis. After we leave the room, if the committee wishes to 
release the names covering the numbers, the committee can do that. 
I am not responsible for the committee. I would urge you not to do 
it, but—— 

a, Frereuson. You see, we cannot ascertain the fact as to 
whether or not this agreement worked unless we can get information 
on it. It may be that there was an agreement made up until this 
morning, but there isn’t any showing in the record that it functioned. 

IT will ask this. Did Mr. Gordon come before this committee? [| 
want this for the record. 

Mr. Morrts. You are addressing me ? 

Senator Frreauson. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. And didn’t he refuse to answer questions ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, Mr. Gordon refused to answer virtually all 
questions addressed to him relating to loyalty, Communist Party mem 
bership, and, I believe, espionage. 

Senator Frrauson. So that has been made public ¢ 

Mr. Morris, Those facts have been published. 

Senator Ferguson. So we are not using the names here that have 
not already been in the record. In refusing to answer the questions, 
did he claim the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Morris. That is correct. 

I have prepared, Senator, at Mr. Hickerson’s suggestion, numbers 
instead of individuals here. Now, Mr. Hickerson has said he would 
cive us the identification of each one of these in executive session. Now, 
the question is, Could we carry on this investigation further by asking 
about these individual numbers, thereb v eliminating the names, and 
if we want to reveal later the individual case we may do so? 

Senator Frercuson. I think that is true, but I think where a man has 
refused to answer in open session, I see no reason why the committee 
could not ask the question as to whether or not as to that person any 
information was furnished under the term “adverse” or “not adverse,’ 
is has been used here. 

Mr. Morrts. J can see no reason, 

Senator Frercuson. And we want to use every means we can to 
protect the innocent. Where a person refuses to testify on the ground 
that it may tend to incriminate him, and invokes constitutional aid, | 
just at the present time—lI would be glad to hear argument, but I 
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don’t see any reason why that can’t be answered. But the committee 
can determine, and you can ask the questions on a number basis. 

Mr. Humetsine. Senator, there is a problem in connection with 
this which I think I ought to point out to you. In order to make this 
meaningful, I think it would be necessary to take a list of names that 
you want to inquire about, to assign numbers, and then I think Mr. 
Hickerson would have to go back and discuss what happened in each 
individual case, and then have a conversation on it. Otherwise he 
would be operating completely from memory, and in certain instances 
there may be a case where he probably is not aware of the 
circumstances. 

Senator Frrevson. I don’t want him to operate from memory. 
Could you do it at noon ? 

Mr. Humetsine. | don’t think so, since the records on these things 
are not available in New York. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hickerson is prepared to answer 
with respect to eight particular names, and I have given Mr. Hickerson 
now a sheet of yellow paper which is on the table, which shows a list 
running fom No. 2 to No. 10, the list of people that we will ask about, 
and we will ask you questions as to numbers. 

Mr. Hickerson. All right. 

Mr. Morris. In connection with No. 2, name No. 2, which is on that 
list, 1 am not identifving who— 

Mr. Hickrerson. Name No. 2. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know when No. 2 was employed, was first 
employed by the U nited Nations? 

Mr. Hickerson. I don’t have that information. 

Mr. Morris. Our records, I believe, show that No. 2 was employed 
in 1946 by the United Nations. Was there a — under your 
arrangement which you made known in the press release by the United 
Nations—was there a request made for any information about that 
man ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. A request was made, and no adverse comment was 
made as the files available to the Department did not disclose any 
information. 


Senator Fercuson. I think we ought to get it in the reeord—on your 


press release you do not give the time when the agreement was made 
with the United Nations Secretariat. 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. When was it? 

Mr. Hickxerson. The autumn of 1949. 

Senator Ferguson. August or September / 

Mr. Hickrerson. Somewhere along in there. It was several con 
fidential conversations. 

Senator Ferauson. So you had no agreement up to that time? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And furnished no information ? 

Mr. Hickerson. I think I ought to point out, sir, that my responsi 
bility in connection with the United Nations started on the 9th of 
August 1949. 

Senator Frercvuson. You knew of none prior? 

Mr. Hickerson. I know of none. I know when I took up my duties 
I found in the State Department considerable concern about probable 
disloyal (mericans on the Secretariat. and I discussed this a few lays 
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‘taking my job with one of the members of the Secretariat, and 
fouall that the ‘y had great concern. 

Senator Ferauson. But that indicated there had been nothing done 

rior to that time ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. In pursuance of this mutual concern I said that 

» felt very strongly that there should be no disloyal Americans on 
he staff, and I found out that they agreed with that, and in pursuance 
ith that conversation and subsequent conversations, we worked out 

Ss arrangement. 

Senator Frrcuson. That would indicate that prior to that time 

ere Was no arrangement, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. To my knowledge there was none. 

Senator Frercuson. Now, on No. 1, our information is that he was 

nployed in 1946. ‘The question is, After the autumn of 1949, did you 

nish any information, adverse or not adverse ¢ 

‘Mr. Hickerson. In regard to—— 

Senator Frerauson. I mean No. 2. 

Mr. Hicxerson. On No. 2 we did not, s 

Senator Ferauson. Did you furnish information ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. No information ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. The arrangement—I should have pointed out 
earlier we furnish conclusions based on an examination of the avail- 
ible files. 

Senator Frerauson. Did you give a conclusion in the No. 2 case? 

Mr. Hickerson. We just didn’t comment on that. We made no 
idverse comment because of the fact we didn’t feel the information 
n the files warranted it. 

Senator Frrauson. Under your agreement, if there was no adverse 
nformation given there wasn’t any information given? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator Fereuson. You just made no reply when they gave you a 

ime ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That 1s correct. 

Mr. Morris. You mean there was no reply? You didn’t say you 

ere advancing no information ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. You just never replied to their interrogation / 

Mr. Hickrerson. We didn’t furnish any information on the name, 
r that we wished to make adverse—— 

Mr. Morris. Would they be justifie di in concluding you had no out- 
tanding derogatory information about that individual ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir. On the contrary, it was fully understood 

it the fact that we didn’t make adve me comments did not mean we 
leared or approved of the individual, but that on the basis of our 
formation we didn’t feel warranted to make comments. 

Senator Frerauson. Mr. Hickerson, No. 2 went to work in 1946. 
isthe name submitted to you in the fall of 1949? 

Mr. Hickrrson. I can’t tell you the exact date. I don’t have the 
formation before me. But the request was made. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you know when it was made? 

Mir. Hickerson. I don’t have that information, but I can get it. 
Mr. Morris. Will you supply that information / 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes. 
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Senator Frrevson. Now, to get this worked out in a way so we ca 
understand how it is working, No. 2 went to work in 1946. You 
agreement became effective in 1949, in the autumn. Now, suppose 
took you a year to get this information to the Secretariat. The: 
would have a right to believe that during all the time that you ha 
not given them the information, that the man was all right, had you 
approval, or at least you had no derogatory information about hit 
Put it that way, ho derogatory information about him. 

Mr. Hickerson. They would have, I think, sir, from the time tly 
arrangement went in force, they would only have been justified 
feeling that under the limited scope of the arrangement we didn’t 
have enough information to warrant a derogatory comment, but 
was clearly understood that if we didn’t comment it didn’t mean t] 
person was all right. 

Senator Frrevson. That is right; vou didn’t clear him, but. at 
least if you failed over a vear to give the information, during that 
period of a year they would naturally assume you didn’t have any 
derogatory information / 

Mr. Hickerson. But there again, it would have meant we were n 
assuming, and could not assume any part of the Secretary-General’s 
responsibility for hiring and firing his peop le. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Mr. Hickerson, since-—— 

Mr. Hickerson. “Derogatory information” means suflicient to tes 
tify adverse comments. 

Senator Freravson. And you made 37 such adverse comments ? 


Mr. Hickrrson. Thirty-seven to forty. | 
Senator Ferguson. Iam going to ask how you can have an answer 
of 37 to 40. There were 37 adverse, weren't there, for one reason, 


this reason we are talking about, communism and lovalty ? 


Mr. Hickerson. Thirty-seven were on the basis of loyalty, and three | 
on the basis of morals. 
Senator Frerauson. And it is gene mee understood from the pr 
vious record what these mor: als were ] 
Mr. Hr KERSON, | believe SO. 
Mr. Morris. In connection with No. 2 there were no adverse con 7 
ments ¢ d 


Mr. Hi KERSON. No. 
Mr. Morris. Even after No. 2 appeared before the committee a 
refused to answer questions with regard to subversive activities and 











party membership / e : 
Mr. Hickerson. I believe this individual in question was suspended 6 
Senator Frrevson. He was suspended before you furnished : 

adverse information ? 
Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. Now, Senator, you said prior t 

August 1949 no information was furnished. Now, I think I will tell 

you there that I referred to the Charter provisions about the sole 

responsibility of the Secretary-General to appoint the staff, at the first ) 


session. The General Asse mbly in 1946 elected Tr veve Lie as Secre 
tary-Gener: al, and under the reoul: ations he proceede d to the appoint 
ment of the Secretariat staff. In early 1946 the Secretary-General 
approached the Department of State to ascertain whether the Unite 
States Government proposed to recommend persons for the arate 
Nations Secretariat. Mr. Byrnes replied that it was the policy of t 
United States not to make recommendations. The United States 
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(yovernment, in pursuance of this policy, has not recommended or 
nonsored persons On the Secretariat, with the exception of Mr. 
Hutson, who was recommended for the post of Assistant Secretary 
General. Secretary Byrnes did recommend, in response to Mr. Lie’s 
equest, the appointment of Mr. Hutson, and he was so appointed. 
But the Departinent ot State has hot sought LO Ylve instructions to the 
secretary-General, and it has not, before or since August 1949, give! 

ployees a clean bill ot health, Ora clearing. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, am I correct in assuming then that the 

plovinent Wits under Mr. Lie / 

\ir. Hickerson. That is correct. 

senator I’ ERGUSON. Well how, if A worked for the State Depart- 

nt, or another department of the Government, and he went to Mr. 

-or his personnel officer to get a job, he would naturally give as a 
eference the State Department, is that right ( 

\ir. Hickerson. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know how it did operate / 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is out of my field, but I would assume that 

ybody who had worked in the State Department who applied for a 
ob in the Secretariat, they might or night not consult the State 
Department as to his record in the State Department. Lf they did, 
your personnel people would have oiven the same sort of a reply that 


i 


they give to any organization or private business firm in the same 

Cuation. 

Senator Frerouson. Now I am going to ask this question. A was 

ork vu for the State Department. He is under il loyalty check. 

ihiere 1s either orave or hot grave doubt as to his lovalty, but he is 
ne investigated by the Department. Li resigns and comes up here 

d gets a job. How do you account for that? Wouldn't the United 
Nations inquire what kind of an employee he was, and wouldn't you 

mediately say, wouldn’t you be compelled in good faith to say, 
; We have grave doubts about this fellow’s loyalty,” or, you m™m L\ have 
had real evidence and said what was actually a fact. 

Mr. Hickrrson. Since this arrangment went in force we certainly 
vould have done that. What the situation was prior to that time I 

‘t know, SIr. | would assume the state Department would reply 
st as it would to any other person or private firm asking information 
out a Ttormer State Department employee. 

Senator Frreuson. If Congress asked that question you would say 
ou can’t answer, that that is absolutely secret, but would vou allow 
hat same answer to go to the United Nations where he was getting 

lob # Would you treat him like you do Congress / 

Mr. Humensine. No. You wouldn't say that if it was Congress. 

Senator Frrouson. What would you say / 

Mr. Humetstne. Depending on the situation. 

Senator Frreuson. I have asked that many times and had the same 

swer, “We can’t give you that information.” The President refuses 

vive that information. 
Mr. Humensine. Which is that / 
Senator Ferauson. The question of lovalty. 
Mr. Humenstne. My understanding is, if you ask, “Was a person 
charged for being disloyal 
Senator FERGI SON, No. Dic he re-1o) unice ral invest FALIO! ¢ 


Mir. Humeusine. Did he resign under investigation 
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Senator Frercuson. Yes; and did you have grounds for believing 
he was disloyal? You know what you would tell me. You can’t 
answer, the President wouldn’t allow it. 

Mr. Humersinr. If you asked how many had resigned while unde: 
investigation, I would give you the answer that a certain number, 54 
had resigned while under investigation. 

Senator Ferauson. Would you give me the names 4 

Mr. Hume sine. If you asked me the names, I would not give you 
the names on the basis that the President’s letter, I forget the exact 
date, did not make that possible. 

I think it was also pointed out the fact that these 54 people who 
resigned while under investigation did not per se mean all these people 
were bad people. 

Senator Fercuson. That is right. 

Mr. Humetsine. Quite often you carry out an investigation. An 
investigation has two purposes. One purpose of the investigation is 
to find out if a person is guilty. Another purpose of the investigation, 
of equal import ince, is to find out if the person is innocent. 

Senator Frreuson. I appreciate that, but that is why I am asking, 
did this same rule apply to the United Nations? 

Mr. Hume.sine. We will give no ereater assistance to the United 
Nations than we do tothe United States Senate. 

Senator Frrevson. Then how did you answer these questions / 

Mr. Humepsine. What questions? 

Senator Frreuson. That was put by the Secretary of the United 
Nations. He was asking, we have a man in our employ, we want to 
know whether you give an adverse report or not, so you did treat him 
on a different basis. 

Mr. Humesine. No; if you asked by name as to a man you wanted 
to employ, we will give you an answer on that. But now, if vou 
asked a blind question and you say-— 

Senator Fereuson. Well, in the first answer we brought up here. 
that was as to this man Gordon, and you refused to answer in that 
case. 

Mr. Hicxerson. In public session, and I told you we would answer 
in executive session. 

Senator Frreuson. But I say that in public session he refused to 
answer. I will ask you as to a corporation. If a corporation was 
going to hire a man who worked for the State Department and 
resigned under fire of disloyalty and was being investigated, would 
vou tell that corporation that he resigned while you were investigating 
him for dis lovalty ? 

Mr. Humetstne. There is a difference between being investigated 
and resigning while under a charge. 

Senator Ferauson. Would you tell them that he was at least being 
investigated ? 

Mr. Humenstne. No: we would not say. Every person is investi 
gated, every last person in the United States Department of State 
has a full field investigation made on him. 

Senator Fercuson. You wouldn’t give that corporation any of the 
evidence that you had as a conclusion 4 

Mr. Humensine. Any of the evidence you had—you mean the FBI 
filed —— 
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Senator Ferauson. No. You wouldn’t draw a conclusion like you 
did for the Secretariat. You have an agreement here. He asks you 
ibout a name, and you say—I don’t know what the expression was— 
unfavorable or adverse. 

Mr. Humetsine. You mean in the sense that we gave it to the 
United Nations? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Mr. Humensine. I don’t think we would. 

Senator Frercuson. You had a special agreement with the United 
Nations ¢ 

Mr. Hume sine. There was a special agreement made by Mr. Hick- 
erson with an official of the United Nations in 1949. 

Mr. Morris. I want to finish ease No. Y. Do you have anything 
more to understand ae case No, 24 

Mr. Hickerson. No, s 

Mr. Morris. Now, in austin with case No. 2, Mr. Chairman, 

iasmuch as there is a great disparity between the evidence this com- 
mittee has had access to and that adduced before this committee, for 
that reason, particularly because of the disparity between, as I say, 
the considerable evidence and the failure on the part of the St ute 
Department to comment, will you tell this committee in executive 
session the names of the people who : are responsible for the evaluation 
made under the circumstances by the State Department. I ask that 
because of the great disparit y—— 

Senator Ferauson. I understand. 

Mr. Hickerson. Senator, I cannot disclose the names of the staff 
people who evaluated this information under my present instructions 
even in executive session. I would point out, sir—— 

Senator Ferauson. You are instructed by your superio} 

Mr. Hickerson. I have not been. The general practice is I am not 
onsulted by my superior on this special case. 

Senator FrrGuson. On this question ? 

Mr. Hickerson. As regards this individual you talked about. 

Senator FrerGuson. I think you had better consult him. 

Mr. Hickerson. I can only tel] you, sir, that the persons who evalu 
ite are trusted employees in whom we have every confidence, and of 
course, L have to assume responsibility for their actions. We have 
very confidence that they did an honest, workm: inlike job. But vou 

st couldn’t reveal the names of such persons, sir, because of the fact 
iat that would lead into a discussion of ‘a heoaneiaon before them, 
vhich could not be made public. 

Senator Frrauson. Have you investigated this No. 2 as to what 
our records do show ? ; 

Mr. HicxKxerson. I have not, sir: but— 

Senator Fereuson. I wish you would do that. 

Mr. HickKERSON, J am doing that on all cases W here subsequently 
erson declined to answer. 

Senator Frerauson. I think the evidence—— 

Mr. Hickerson. I believe, sir, there are very few such « 
ive already asked for complete invest igations to be made. 

Senator Frrevson. I think under ae 2 that you will come to the 
onclusion that the committee has come to, that they can’t understand 

hy there was not an adverse re port given in that case. 


the 


‘cases. but I 
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Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. I point out, sir, at this point, that the 
other seven names numbered that you gave me, we did make an 
investigation. 

Mr. Morris. Do you want to keep going ? 

Senator Frreuson. I cuess we had better take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the public hearing was recessed until 
2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Ferguson. At the preliminary, Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
after you made this agreement in the autumn of 1949, Mr. Hickerson, 
how long after that did you get the full list of names of those already 
emploved ¢ 

Mr. Hicxrrson. I will have to spe ak from recollection. They came 
in batches, a list of names, and it Just continued, of course, right down 
to the present. 

Senator Ferauson. They were on the payroll when you made the 
agreement 4 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. And the agreement was that they would submit 
those to you. Now, I was wondering how long after you made the 
agreement di d you gel all of those th: at were listed as emp ‘loyed ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. I couldn't, on the basis of my recollection, answer. 
I can sav we received a large list of names, in the neighborhood of 
around 2,000. . 

Senator FrrGuson. 2,000 7 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And what was the procedure? If they were go- 
ing to hire a man would you actually submit this information before 
they hired him ? 

Mr. Hicxrrson. That is correct. : 

Senator Ferauson. And how long a time had you to get the infor- 
mation to them? 

Mr. Hickrerson. We got the information as quickly as we could. 

senator FERGUSON. Woulk | they pul them on the payroll before? 

Mr. a KkERSON. As far as I know. they did not. I think there may 
have been cases where they were hiring somebody temporarily to go 
on an urgent job, where they had to do that. But, as far as I know, 
the practice was to wait. 

Senator O’Conor. What was the average time between the submis- 
sion of the request to you and your re porting ¢ : 

Mr. Hickerson. I would say approximately 3 months. 

Senator Frreuson. How do you account for a delay of 3 months 
when you were only giving them an evaluation of that which you 
alre ady had in your possession ¢ : 

Mr. Humetsine. The only way I could answer is to look and get a 
definite answer. The only way you can do it ts to study the record 
on that. 

Senator Frreuson. After you made this agreement and you made 
an adverse report, did you then wash your hands of it, as much as Sy 
Ing, “We dont care what you (lo with the adverse report” ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir: we did not wash our hands of it 

senator Ky RGUSON, What did you do? 
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Mr. Hickerson. You get into the question of a very delicate field. 
In the first place, you will understand that under the charter the sole 
and exclusive responsib lity was on the Secretary General, and we 
merely undertook to try to give him some information to help him 
in discharging that responsibility. Iam sure he would have weleomed 
more information, but under our security rule we couldn’t give the 
information he would like to have. We, of course, interested 
selves in these cases, and followed up on them, and maintained con- 
tact with the Secretariat in regard to these people. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us what you did? 

Mr. Hickerson. We tried to kee ‘p after them. 

Senator FerGcuson. We 7 woul l you mention it to the officer again ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, si 

Senator Ferauson. cos month we gave you the information about 
a man that we find is still on the payroll. 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Was any record made of the follow up? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. It was oral. 

Senator O’Conor. It was oral ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir 

Mr. Humeasine. That was in the original agreement. 

Senator Ferauson. Th: at was to rem: iin oral ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, s 

Senator FrrGcuson. Both in your oflice and their office ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Of course, we maintained records in regard to the 
indiv iduals and when we sent back information on them. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you any case where it took a year or more 
to get this information to the United Nations? 

Mr. Hickerson. I can only say so far as my recollection woes there 
is no such case, but I can’t answer pos! itively until I look at all the 
Cases. 

Senator Frerauson. You are cong to get that inforn vation 2 

Mr. Hickerson. We are ge eto get itonthe 37. You don’t want 
me to review the 2.000, do you! 

Senator Fercuson. No; the of. 

Mr. Hickxerson. Yes. 

Senator Frrauson. Unless there are names we can give you later 
that are not included in the 37, 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir 


] 
! 
h 


on 


Senator Ferecuson. But is this true. that the onlv reason you have 
it on this list of eight is that Mr. Morris last Friday gave you these 
names? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct. I understood we were to give 


these eight and nothing more. 

Mr. Morris. These eight were selected as a cross se jetton of the peo- 
ple who had been before us. Two of those are people 1 ho answered 
que stions. and six of those are those who re fused to answer questio! 

Senator F ERGUSON, ¥ ou took both ( |; ass] ificat Ions / 

Mr. Morris. Yes: sO really it is a sample. a Cross Set tion. 

Senator Frravson. One more question. Was this particular secu- 

rity ques ‘tion in your department, Mr. Humelsine? Were you charged 
with it? Was it under you or under Mr. Hickerson ? 

Mr. Humetsine. The arrangement that was originally made, as I 
understand it—I personally was not familiar with this arrangement 
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except in the broadest possible terms. I knew there was an arrange- 
ment going on, and I believe that my predecessor agreed to have the 
Security Division of the State Department assist to the extent that 
they could, consistent with such an arrangement. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator Frrauson. Did you supervise it? 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir. 

Mr. Hickerson. I supervised it. 

Senator Frerauson. Was it under your division of the United 
Nations ? 

Mr. Hicxrerson. That is correct. 

Senator O’Conor. Before getting off that subject, there is one very 
important phase of it about which I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion or two. In regard to the interval of time elapsing between the 
submission of your information to the United Nations official and the 
eventual dismissal in those cases where dismissals were effected, it is 
my understanding that a time lag of as long as a year or 18 months 
occurred. Now, without reference to any particular inference, but 
on that general subject, is that correct? 

Mr. Hicxerson. There are such instances where after the receipt 
of adverse comments a considerable time lag occurred. 

Senator O’Conor. In other words, after the State Department had 
made known officially to the United Nations that these persons were 
considered subversive or bad security risks, a year or 18 months 
elapsed before action was taken, definite action was taken ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I would like to comment—— 

Senator O’Conor. Just a second, please. And the persons mean- 
while remained on active duty at the United Nations, and performed 
the duties that were assigned to them ? 

Mr. Hickxerson. Such duties as were assigned to them. Now, I 
would like to comment. 

Senator O’Conor. I would like to have you do that. 

Mr. Humersine. I do want to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
since the time of this particular business other than the pervert nature 
has become somewhat public knowledge, 1 have become very, very 
familiar with it. I want to explain that. 

Senator O’Conor. We didn’t assume anything to the contrary here, 
IT assure you. I was, however, going to the 

Mr. Hickerson. I would like to comment on the time lag. 

Senator O’Conor. I would like to have you do so. 

Mr. Hickrrson. Of course, you understand the exclusive respon- 
sibility is that of the Secretary-General. It is not for me to explain 
to you all the difficulties that face him in reaching a decision. I would 
like to point out in all fairness that throughout this whole period 
we have been involved in the serious and delicate problems inherent 
in an international staff of a world-wide organization. Now, remem- 
ber that it is difficult for the United Nations to justify one rule for 
American employees and other rules for other nationalities. Remem- 
ber also that there are a number of valued and capable employees of 
the Secretariat whose countries have lost their freedom since their 
employment by the United Nations. Now, the home countries of 
those employees would undoubtedly welcome a chance to terminate 
their employment with the United Nations and to submit substitutes 
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for them in the Secretariat. The Secretary-General has resisted pres- 
sure to do that from some of these governments, particularly the 
Communist governments. Remember that he has been handicapped 
by certain appeals procedure in the organization, 

There is an administrative tribunal, for instance, to which appeals 
ean be made against his decision, and the administrative tribunal set 
up by the General Assembly can order the Secretary-General to 
reinstate a man or pay damages, and he has to justify everything 
he does. So he has had great difficulties to contend with, and I think 
that tends to explain this time lag. 

Senator Frrauson. That doesn’t explain your part, for instance, 
in a man being on the payroll in 1947 and you not delivering the 
information until 1951 or 1952. 

Mr. Hickerson. I can only tell you after looking at a case-by-case 
list of these 37 how long it took. I can only tell vou, sir, that it was 
a question of judgment, what the file contained, as to whether or not 
an adverse recommendation would be made, and as soon as a decision 
was reached it Was made promptly. I do hot know offhand of a case 
where we delayed that long, but 1 would have to look at each one. 

Senator Frrauson. Aren’t there some of these eight that that 
applies to ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. I can tell you by numbers when we made a report. 
sefore that, there is one thing I can’t tell you, for I don’t have the 
information here—when we received the name from the United 
Nations. If you are interested in that, 1 will be happy to supply it. 

Senator Frreuson. I think it is important as to when you gave 
the information. 

Mr. Hickerson. I will do that now. 

Senator O’Conor. Before doing that, to complete this one phase of 
it, are we to understand, Mr. Hickerson, that subsequent to the sub 
mission of your recommendations to United Nations representatives, 
that there was pressure brought to bear by some of the other nations 
upon Mr. Lie not to act in any of these cases / 

Mr. Hickerson. I can only tell you as far as I am aware that isn’t 
the case. 

Senator O’Conor. So there was no pressure ¢ 

Mr. Hickrrson. As regards these names, as far as I am aware. 

Senator O’Conor. So far as these particular instances are concerned, 
that didn’t play a part? 

Mr. Hickxerson. No. It wasthe followed procedure, and the various 
difficulties inherent in the situation. 

Senator O’Conor. Did you then pursue additional efforts to have 
ousted these people who were known to you, or believed by you to be 
subversive and who were remaining in their athe on active duty for 
a period as long as a year to 18 months? 

Mr. Hicxerson. We tried to follow them up, subject to the quali 
fication that we could not give instructions. 

Senator O’Conor. I didn’t mean instructions, but making urgent 
requests, 


Mr. Hickerson. If you make enough urgent requests, don’t you get 
to the point of giving instructions ? 

Mr. Morris. What did you do? 

Mr. Hickrrson. It was followed up. 

Senator O’Conor. Were explanations given by the United Nations 
as to why they didn’t oust them ? 
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Mr. Hickerson. In certain cases, they said they didn’t feel they 
had enough information to go on. I believe in other cases they said 
this man has a permanent contract and we cannot, without disclosing 
information, fire this man without paying damages, and there was a 
mention of the administrative difficulty. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Van Tassel, for instance, had appeared before the 
grand jury last spring and refused to answer questions concerning 
membership in the Communist Party, and questions concerning cub- 
version and disloyalty, and yet nothing was done about him until after 
it came before the Senate committee. 

Mr. Hickrrson. I can’t explain that. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you tell us on Van Tassel when you did 
or if you ever did report ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. I will tell you if you ask me by numbers. 

Mr. Morris. Ile is one of the people on these numbers. 

Senator O’Conor. Just to clear up one nei I would like to go 
back to the question of the 14 people who, was stated, were sepa- 
rated from the United Nations Secretariat. i I correct in stating 
that those 14 were separated after this committee and the grand jury 
had taken cognizance of the matter and gone into it 

Mr. THlickrrson. Sir, my information here—I will be glad to get 
that for the record and supply it but my information here indicates 
there were 14 persons on whom we had submitted unfavorable, adverse 
comments, that were terminated prior to October 1, 1952. Beyond 
that 1 haven't 

Senator O’Conor. All right, but it is true that the grand jury in 
New York had been 

Mr. Hickrrson. Some of those perhaps I would have to look up 
and check. 

Senator Frreuson. I will ask Mr. Morris for our record of low 
many of the 14 had been before the committee or before the grand 
jury. You may not know. 

Mr. Morris. As I understand it. there were two groups of 14 he re: 
14 were dismissed before October 1, and 14 after October 1, 

Senator O’Conor. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And I think generally any of those dismissed before 
October 1, 1952, did not appear be fore this committee. 

Senator O’Conor. But may have appeared before the grand jury? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Senator ¢ y*( "ONOR. The S¢ cond group of 14 

Mr. Humetsine. Some of those 14 go back pretty far, I think. 

Senator O’Conor. We are trying to get it straight. One group of 14 
was before October 1, and that goes back, and some of them may have 
been before the grand jury. But the second group were those pri- 
marily who had appeared before this committee and refused to answer 
on the ground of self-incrimination. 

Senator Frreuson. That leaves a mathematical problem. Two 
times 14 makes 28. You submitted adverse reports on 37. How 
many does that still leave on the payroll? 

Senator O’Conor. It is apparent that 12 who have been reported 
either as bad security risks, known to be subversive, or other question- 
able reasons, are still on the payroll and still active. 

Mr. Humevsine. I think your “known to be subversive” is too broad. 

Senator O’Conor. I willsay this. It is apparent that approximately 
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12 who have been reported by the State Department to the United 
Nations adversely, who for security reasons you felt ought not to 
remain on the payroll, are stillthere. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Humetsinr. Yes. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, will you get the dates ? 

Senator O’Conor. That seems to be a very, very shocking situation. 

Senator Frravson. It is to me, Mr. Chairman. I can’t understand 
it, if they wanted your advice. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I can only say it is not for me—— 

Senator O’Conor. We are not placing the blame on you, or assessing 
any blame right now. But here the Secretary-General said at the 
outset shoes hearings, and issued a formal statement which was incor- 
porated in the record that he didn’t want people regarded by the State 
Department as being questionable and of doubtful loyalty, and here 
they are still on the pi iyroll. 

Senator Frreuson. It still leaves us in the position of now finding 
this evidence where they wanted the information from you, and you 
gave an adverse report, and 12 of them are still on the payroll. 

Mr. Hickerson. You figure 12. The mathematical calculations 
were done by the committee, of course. 

Senator O’Conor. I was the one that said that. I just took 28 from 
40 and arrived at 12. 

Mr. Morris. May I continue asking questions ? 

Senator O’Conor. Certainly. 

Mr. Morris. Now we will talk about case No. 3. When was case 
No. 3 employed by the United Nations ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. According to my information, he w: as employed by 
the United Nations first in July 1950, and served until August 23, 1951. 
Then he went back to work for the United Nations. I don’t know—— 

Mr. Morris. The date of employment is enough. 

Mr. Hickerson. July 24, 1950, to August 1951. And then, April 
1, 1952, to October 22, 1952. Terminated on August 22, 1952. 

Mr. Morris. When was he terminated ? 

Mr. Hickerson. October 22, 1952. 

Senator Frereuson. That is why I asked that previous question. 
Here is a man that goes to work after your agreement to furnish the 
information. It was your understanding he would not be hired until 
you passed on him. You did give adverse information on that man ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. He went on the payroll, — he virtually stayed 
on there, or was rehired until October 22, this yet 

Mr. Hickxerson. In fairness, I can’t tell you ae I have to get 
the facts with regard to this, the explanation, but the adverse informa- 
tion on this individual was not given until December 1951. 

Senator Frercuson. I want to know why the delay from July 1950 
until December 1951, over a year? 

Mr. Hickerson. I will be glad to get that information for you. 
Probably new information developed after his original appointment. 

Senator Frereuson. We ought to have a detailed explanation of 
that. 

Mr. Hickerson. Of course, you are entitled to that. 

Mr. Morris. This particular case then was up before Senate accusa- 
tions in 1950, the same ease. 

Mr. Humetsine. It was the result of the adverse findings. 
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Senator Frrcuson. That doesn’t come until December 1951. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in that particular case, Senator, that man 
wouldn't even tell the committee whether os was presently engaged 
in espionage. 

Mr. Hicxerson. There is no point to my saying I am reasonably 
certain, until we check this, but the probable explan: ition is that the 
information on which to base unfavorable comment wasn’t developed 
until later on. 

Senator Ferevson. Well, if it was developed in December of 1951, 
when it was delivered to them, how do you account for the fact that 
he remained on the payroll until October 1952? 

Mr. Hickerson. I don’t account for it. That is not my responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Morris. And then he was dismissed only because of his com- 
portment before this committee. 

Mr. Hickerson. That - right. 

Mr. Morris. December - 

Senator Fercuson. Be ore you reach this, would you say this pro- 
eram was highly successful with that kind of a fact be je you! 

Mr. Hickerson. Hightly successful? No. I would say, sir, that 
certain ground rules had been developed in 1946 eaten we would 
not undertake to clear people. We had that. That was a commit- 
ment that had been made. 

Mr. Humetsine. Explain the ground rule and how it happened to 
come about. 

Mr. Hickerson. I thought I did that this morning. We decided— 
Secretary Byrnes decided—we would not undertake to recommend 
people for the United Nations Secretariat. It was his interpretation 
of what the Charter meant. When I took my job in August 1949, those 
were the ground rules, and I undertook to do the best I could. All 
I can tell you is they got rid of a number of people in pursuance of 
this arrangement, and prevented the employment of others. But if 
you asked me to characterize it as highly successful; no, sir. I can 
only tell you I did the best I could, under the ground rules existing, 
and as hard as I could, to get rid of these people. 

Senator Frreuson. I am frank to say I don’t think the ground rule 
is the thing that interfered here. I don’t see how it was. If the y asked 
before they hired a man for information, and you got them the infor- 
mation, and it was adverse, verbal, just saying ‘adverse, and the *y hired 
_. or they kept him on the employ for a year, as this case showed, 

I don’t see how it was at all successful. It was really a mockery in 
that kind of a case. 

Mr. Hickerson. This case, No. 4, is it? 

Mr. Morris. Case No. 4. 

Mr. Hicxerson. This individual, according to our information, was 
employed by the United Nations in February 1947. His name was sub- 
mitted—I don’t have the date when we received the name from the 
Secretary-General, but along with the rest of the 2,000. Originally no 
adverse comment was made in response. However, adverse comment 
on this individual, pursuant to information later developed by the 
investigative agencies available to us—adverse comment was made on 
this individual in July 1952. 

Senator Frercuson. When was he discharged ? 
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Mr. Hicxerson. He was placed on compulsory leave October 22, and 
notice of termination, I believe, was December 5. 

Mr. Morris. Case No. 5. 

Mr. Hickxrrson. Case No. 5. This acto according to our 
records, was employed by the United Nations in March 1946. The 
name was submitted under the confidential arr auaaenial and origi- 
nally no adverse comment was made, as the security files available to 
the Department did not disclose information which warranted any 
such comment. Adverse comment was made later, on the basis of 
recent security information. That was made, I think, in the month 
of November. I will confess, though the information was received 
about the time the report was received from the investigating agenc “53 
we had not made the comment until after she had appeared either be- 
fore this committee or the grand jury. 

Senator Frereuson. Did you know who was appearing before the 
grand jury so you could get that information to Mr. Lie? 

Mr. Fisurer. No, sir, we did not. We made a request to the De- 
partment of Justice for any person who had claimed the privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

Senator Frereuson. Did they furnish that to you? 

Mr. Fisuer. The ‘V did not. The V felt under the Federal rules it was 
not appropriate for them to onion that. I am not enough of an 
authority on that to justify the reasons. Tam cony inced if they could 
have, they would have. 

Senator Frrevson. Did you use the fact that a person refused to 
testify here and claimed his constitutional riaht as evidence to report 
adversely to the Secretary-General / 

Mr. Hicxerson. In this particular case we didn’t do that. It was 
information that had been available to us before that. But, of course, 
in all these cases we will make adverse comments. 

Senator Fereuson. You will, but you haven't up to today / 

Mr. Hickerson. I believe we have. 

Senator Frerauson. You have? 

Mr. Hickrrson. Yes. This committee, ves, but not the grand jury. 

Senator Frerevson. No, but this committee. 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Lie has suspended everybody who refused 
testify before the committee. 

Senator Frerauson. So then you didn’t act on the information ? 

Mr. Hickerson. We didn’t have to, because he did. Some of them, 
I think all of these people, ~4 out of 28, we had previously transmitted 
adverse comments, and one additional, but I will check that and give 
vou the exact information. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in that connection we tried to subpena 
here vesterday Mr. Schiller M ho refused to answer last week humerous 
questions about his membership in the Communist Party. He was 
the one who refused to answer whether he had been a Communist 
the day before, 

Senator O'Conor. The man who had been on duty in Switzerland / 

Mr. Morris. I got a report from his attorney that he was back to 
work in Switzerland. 

Senator O’Conor. In an official capacity / 

Mr. Morris. I don’t know. We will have to check on that. 

Senator Frreuson. Mr. Morris, there was something in the press 
that all those who wanted to return, or requested to come back to 
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the grand jury or to the committee to testify, would be considered 
as being proper for employment or retained on the payroll. Could you 
tell us now whether or not anybody has come back and requested to 
testify / 

Mr. Morris. Nobody has. 

Senator Frerauson. So the record is now that there has been no 
request to testify / 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Hume.sine. That was Mr. Schiller? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. He was before the committee at out last session. 

Now we have case No. 7 

The reason there is no case No. 6, Senator, is that I had put a name 
on there that didn’t belong there. 

ir. Hickerson. Case No. 7, according to our information on this 
individual, was employed by the United Nations in August 1947. Ad- 
verse comment was made on him in April 1951. I cannot tell you when 
we got the name. He was already emp loved when this agreement was 
made. But you understand I am going to supply that information. 

Senator Frrauson. After you gave an adverse report, how long did 
he remain / 

Mr. Hickerson. He was pl: iced on compulsor, vy leave on October 22, 
ls 52, and notice of termination was December 5, 1952. 

Mr. Morris. Case No. 8. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Case No. 8. Mr. Chairman, according to our infor- 
mation this individual was employed by the United Nations in June 
1947. Adverse comment was made on him in April 1951. He was 
terminated as of November 30, 1952. 

Senator Frreuson., That is rather clear evidence that they paid 
very little attention to your recommendations. 

Mr. Hickerson. Bear in mind, sir, some of these administrative 
difficulties to which I have referred. 

Mr. Morris. Case No. 9. 

Mr. Hu KERSON. Case No. 2. According: to our information, this 
individual was employed by the United Nations in September 1946, 
Adverse comment on him was made in April 1950. 

Mr. Morris. Had that case, case No. 9, been dismissed from the 
State Department ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. I don’t think he was dismissed. He was very briefly 
in the-State De ‘partment, fora per iod of months, durt ing the war, and 
the unit was transferred out of the State Department. It is another 
agency. But he was not discharged. 

Mr. Morris. Would you check the records? I was informed in the 
course of the investigation by a State Department security officer that 
he had been dismissed. 

Mr. Humensine. I can check that. 

Mr. Morris. We would like to have that. 

Mr. Hickerson. According to our information he is still employed. 

Mr. Morris. Case No. 10. 

Mr. Hi KERSON,. Cas » No. 10. This individual, according to our 
information, was emp loved in July 1946 in the United Nations. We 
made adverse comment under this arrangement on him in June 1950. 

Mr. Morris. He is still in the United Nations? 

Mr. Hickerson. He isstill in the United Nations. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, I will give Mr. Hickerson the names of other 
people who have appeared before our committee and we will ask Mr. 
Hickerson to give us the information on these —— together with 
the time that the request was made to the United Nations for the 
comments, one Way or the other, and then you will supply that in 
formation and we will make it a part of our record. 

Mr. Hickerson. We will supply the information to you on the 
same basis as this. 

Senator Frreuson. By numbers. 

Mr. Hickerson. We will give it to the committee in contidence by 
name, and if the names are made public it is the responsibility of the 
committee. But we will give you the information you have requested. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have taken into consideration the 
advisability of whether to leave the record now with reference to 
numbers only. I might point out that anyone looking through the 
record and looking through the transcript of the various people who 
have testified, you would find in there enough evidence so that you 
could identify ‘these peop le, some of them at least, and also, as you 
know, we gave consideration in the executive session to the advis: ibility 
of identifying them by name rather than leaving their identification by 
number, and the record should show that in the executive session we 
Senators considered whether or not any security risk could be i 
volved under those circumstances. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr, Morris, you have here correctly stated the 
situation, and it has been the view of the Senators sitting that Ameri 
can security interests did not warrant the withholding of the names, 
and that as Senator Ferguson has indicated, not only are there other 
means of having them brought out, but it is up to us to decide, and 
to assume the responsibility for disclosing the names, and the com 
mittee feels that they should be placed on the record by name. 

Senator Ferguson. | think, in fact, that security is enhanced and 
served in these particular six cases by having this record show these 
names. Mr. Chairman, I am not satisfied that this arrangement was 
successful at all from the evidence that we can get here, and that it 
appears that it was just one of those things that was made that was 
not successful, and it should have been seen originally that it was not 
working. When 27—we will eliminate 14 out of the 57—the others 
remained on the payroll in the employ of the United Nations afte 
adverse reports for months and months and months, and some of them 
up to the present time, others until they appeared be fore this commit 
tee, or at least appeared before the grand jury, and I think that we 
have got to do something to cure this. Weare in an entirely different 
situation from the other nations, because we are the host. nation. 
They have a weapon which we do not have, and that is that they can 
refuse passports. 

Mr. HickKerson. Yes, sir. Could I comment on that ? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. HICKERSON. Because of the complexities ot the whole problem. 
I have stressed the difficulties that the Secretary-General faced and 
that we faced in not violating article 100 in seeking or giving instruc- 
tions—because of all of the complexities, and because of the United 
States concern which has culminated in the recent hearings of this 
committee and the grand jury, the Secretary-General on November 7 
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announced the appointment of a Commission of International Jurists, 
consisting of William Dewitt Mitchell, former Attorney General of 
the United States, Sir Edwin Herbert, of the United Kingdom, and 
Prof. Paul Veldekens, of Belgium, to study this whole problem 
and submit recommendations to him. On November 29 the Commis- 
sion’s report was published, and is, of course, available to this com- 
mittee. In effect, the Commission of Jurists reported that an inter- 
national organization should not employ persons who were disloyal 
to the host government, and that the Secretary-General of the U nited 
Nations therefore had the authority to discharge and to deny employ- 
ment to disloyal United States nationals. 

Now, according to the press, the Secretary-General has notified the 
staff of the Secretariat that he has accepted these recommendations 
and will be governed by them in the future. The United States Gov- 
ernment is very earnestly considering this report and the reeommenda- 
tions for future action by the host country, and I can tell you we think 
this report points the way to a satisfactory solution of the whole 
problem. 

Senator Frrauson. It comes at such a late date. 

Mr. Humenrsine. Mr. Hlickerson has been reading from time to 
time from the statement. I would think the whole statement ought 
to be in the record. 

Senator O'Conor. We will welcome it. I think that would give a 
connected discussion of the whole matter, and we would, Mr. Hicker- 
son, be glad to receive the statement and have it in as one completed 
statement which will be a connected and understandable one for that 
reason. 

We were taking up the question of the inclusion of the names of 
those who had previously been identified by number, and we discussed 
that situation. Isthere any comment / 

(The statement referred to was marked “Appendix C” and appears 
on p. 411.) 

Senator Frrevson. Well, I have in mind at the present moment 
that we get further evidence. It is indicated here that two people 
are still on the payroll. 

Mr. Hicirrerson. That is correct. 

Senator Frreuson. It may possib ly be that the Secretary-General 
would want to make an explanation on our record, may volunt: ivily 
come in. and I think that we ean take the six names who have alre: ady 
been before us. and who are discharged, and disclose those, and seek 
information on the two. 

Senator O’Conor. I agree. 

Senator Fercuson. That is Justa maepnetnon. 

Senator O’Conor. I agree that would be the better way to pro- 
ceed, because it seems to me it would accomplish everything that is 
set forth as to reasons why the time lag occurred, without at the same 
time getting into some other phase of the gener: a! situation, which 
either in fairness to the individuals, the other two, or for other reasons 
may place them in a different category, and oaeeaaiie I agree 
that we should include the names of the other six, the numbers of 
which have been given, have been discussed by Mr. Morris previously, 
and if that is agreed to by the subcommittee, I will proceed as follows: 

The name of the individual referred to previously as No. 1 is Joel 
(sordon. 
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The name of the individual referred to previously as No. 3 is Stanley 
Graze. 

The name of the individual referred to as No. 4 is Jack S. Harris. 

The name of the individual referred to as No. 5 is Jane Reed. 

The name of the individual referred to as No. 7 is Frank C. 
Bancroft. 

And the name of the individual referred to as No. 8 is Albert 
Van ‘Tassel. 

That leaves Nos. 9 and 10 to be considered further. 

Senator Frrauson. May I ask one — there. Was Mr. 
Bancroft on this so-called ap pe ‘late proc edure board ¢ 

Mr. Hlickrrson. That is a question of fact, sir. My information 
is that he was. 

Mr. Morris. Our records show that, I believe. 

Senator O’'Conor. The record shows that he was here and so 
testified. 

Senator Frrauson. So that one of these, No. 7, was a member of 
the so-called appellate board ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. I believe that is correct. 

May I point out that these names you asked me about—Mr. Fisher 
calls attention to the fact that they are all October cases. They did 
not contain any of the other names, the 14 terminated by the United 
Nations previously. 

Mr. Morris. They were people whom this committee has been in- 
terested in. The »y h: ave been witnesses for the committee, and these 
hames were a cross-sect ion. 

Senator Frrauson. I think there is clarification necessary one one 
item. 1 used mathematics to solve one of the problems, but maybe it 
didn’t, even though it is supposed to be an exact science. There were 
10 adverse comments, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Hickrrson. That is right; 37, as I pointed out 

Senator Ferguson. On the question of security. 

Mr. Hickerson. And three on morals. 

Senator Frrauson. All right. That makes 40. Now, out of that 40, 
24 which had adverse comment had been dismissed; 28 in all, but 4 of 
them were not adverse comments. Is that right ? 

Mr. Hi KERSON, I think, SIT, it is three instead of four. be atuse one 
of them we made a late comment on. 

Senator Ferguson. Then vou correct your testimony that there were 
three that vou didn’t give adverse comments / 

Mr. Hickerrson. I think that is correct. One was so late that 
didn’t count. 

Senator Frerauson. Then there are really 16 on the pay roll? 

Mr. Hume sine. | believe it is 15. 

Senator erat SON, Iifteen how bec ause of the delaved one, 

Mr. Humensine. And 12 for security reasons. 

Senator FERGUSON, The three for moral reasons, are 
there ? 

Mr. Hickerson. One of those was discharged. and two 
there, according to my recollection. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, what was vour figure? Fifteen’ 

Mr. Humetstnr. What we will have to do is furnish the precise 
fioure. I believe the floure still there on the se UPrity ount - 7 
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and 2 on morals, which makes a total of 14. Let’s say that, but give 
us the privilege of correct ing that, if you will. 

Mr. Morris. When the full list is compiled. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may we have an executive ses- 
sion, and then we can decide whether or not to continue over. 

Senator O’Conor. I will place in the record at this time the corre- 
spondence between Senator Wiley and Mr. Acheson in regard to this 
matter, 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


LETTER FROM SENATOR WILEY TO SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON, 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1952 


I am writing to you about a matter which has given me a good deal of con- 
cern and which I should like to submit frankly to you. I refer to what I under- 
stand to be a continued heavy infiltration of members and ex-members of the 
Communist Party and other subversive American individuals in the Secretariat 
of the United Nations. 

I recall the statements which have been made in times past when the issue 
of the presence of disloyal Americans in the U. N. has been raised. I recognize 
full well that an international body is necessarily sovereign insofar as its choice 
of personnel is concerned. 

I do not, however, feel, judging from the evidences which I have seen thus far, 
that the State Department may have acted with sufficient vigor and clarity 
to impress upen U. N. officials the deep apprehension of the American people over 
the continued employment of turncoat Americans who have no business in an 
organization dedicated to the principles of world peace and liberty. 

I feel particularly keenly about this issue, because within a few weeks, as 
you so well know, I am to begin my duties as a delegate to the General Assembly 
of the U. N. (I am, of course, also writing in my capacity as the ranking Re- 
publican of the Senate Judiciary Committee, which is responsible for antisub- 
versive legislation and review. ) 

In my Assembly post I want to faithfully perform my responsibilities, and I 
would not want to do or say anything now, then, or later which would in any 
way be contrary to my discharge of those duties. 

At the same time, however, I do feel that, in raising this issue with you, I am 
actually helping to strengthen the United Nations, because it is quite clear that, 
when the American people become fully informed as to the extent to which sub- 
versive Americans have continued to be employed by the U. N., such a wave 
of revulsion may sweep through our country as to weaken the U, N. in the eyes 
of our people. I want the people of our country, as I am sure you do, to have 
the highest faith inthe U. N. But I believe that the U. N. must merit that faith, 
and that irresponsible practices insofar as recruitment and retention of disloyal 
individuals can hardly be condoned. 

It is quite clear that any American citizen hired by the U. N. who owes a 
loyalty to the Soviet Union can hardly become a faithful employee of the U. N., 
and that actually to hire such an individual constitutes an insult to the people 
of the United States whose sons are dying under the hail of Red bullets and 
shells in Korea. 

I understand from reliable sources that new revelations are very shortly to 
break on this subject by a special grand jury, and I am most anxious to hear 
from you at the earliest possible date on it, and in particular on a much-to-be 
desired tightening of security checks of present and future U. N. employees. 

Thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN ACHESON TO SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, 
OCTOBER 12, 1952 


I have your letter of September 25. As you observe, the United Nations 
alone is responsbile for the selection of the personnel, of whatever nationality, 
that it employs. It was decided at the outset that this should be so. It was 
believed that, if individual staff members were to be beholden to their indi- 
vidual governments with respect to their service on the United Nations Secre- 
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tariat, it would be impossible for the staff to effectively support the Secretary 
General in his capacity as the administrative representative of the member 
governments as a whole. The concept is embodied in specific provisions of the 
United Nations Charter itself. 

It follows that United States nationals on the Secretariat do not represent 
the United States but are representatives of the United Nations insofar as their 
official Capacity is concerned. The United States, as every other member gov- 
ernment, is restrained from seeking to instruct the Secretary General and 
members of his stalf, and these officials in turn are pledged not to seek or re- 
ceive instructions from any government or external authority. 

It is within the context of this sort of relationship between the United States 
Government and the United Nations that you ask if the Department has im- 
pressed upon the administrative officials of the United Nations our attitude 
toward the employment of Communists. I would like to assure you that we 
have taken utmost care to impress upon the administrative officials of the 
United Nations that the employment of United States nationals who are Com- 
munists is not in the best interests of the United Nations. Accordingly, we make 
known to the administrative officials of the United Nations such information as 
is at our disposal on American citizens whom we know to be employed and con 
templated for employment by the United Nations. The use made by the Secretary 
General of such information as he secures from this Government is, of course, a 
matter for him to decide 

Inasmuch as Communist governments are members of the United Nations, 
there will inevitably be nationals of these governments, who are Communists, 
on the Secretariat. At the present time, nationals of iron-curtain countries on 
the United Nations Secretariat in New York number less than one hundred 
persons, which is less than 4 perecent of the total staff. The Yugoslav members 
of the staff account for about 10 positions in addition to those filled by na- 
tionals of iron-curtain countries. We do not send to the United Nations any 
classified information. Accordingly, the Communist employees of the Secre 
tariat do not have access to secret United States information. 

The above figures of less than 100 persons representing less than 4 pe 
of the United Nations staff exaggerate the significance of iron-curtain na- 
tionality representations on the Secretariat in New York. A considerable por 
tion of these iron-curtain nationals are citizens of Czechoslovakia and Poland 
who were engaged by the United Nations before their countries were taken over 
by the present Soviet puppet regimes, and remain loyal to a free Czechoslovakia 
and a free Poland 

I would like to repeat that the officials of the United Nations are fully aware 
that we do not regard the employment of United States citizens who are Commu- 
nists as being in the best interests of the organization, or of this Government. I 
do not see how a person who owes allegiance to the Cominform and its leaders 
in Moscow can be expected to be a devoted employee of an international organi- 
zation which is resisting Communist-impelled aggression on the battlefields of 
Korea. I therefore feel that there is no occasion for the employment by the 
United Nations of persons loyal to the Cominform beyond those necessitated by 
the requirements of nationality distribution on the staff. 

The United States Government has done and will continue to do everything 
possible, within the framework of the relations between a member governmen 
and the United Nations laid down by the Charter, in assisting officials of the 
United Nations to identify those persons who would appear to be unfit for duty 
with the United Nations, 

Sincerely yours, 


Senator O’Conor. The committee will now be in recess and will 
vo into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the public hearing was recessed, and the 
committee met in executive session. ) 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1952 


UNrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Acr AND Orner INTERNAL Securtry Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Ne iw York. N. 7, 

The subcommittee met at 11:50 a.m. in public session, pursuant to 
call, in room 1306, United States Courthouse, Foley Square, Hon. 
Homer Ferguson presiding. 

Present: Senator Homer Ferguson. 

Also present : Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Wermiel, please. 


TESTIMONY OF BENJAMIN WERMIEL 


Senator Frrcuson. Will you raise your right hand, please, and be 
Sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear, in the matter now pending before this sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate, 
that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Wermiev. I do. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give your present address to the reporter, 
please ? 

Mr. Wermiev, 202 Avenue F, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Morris. And your name is Benjamin Wermiel ? 

Mr. Wermien. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Wermiel, have you been employed by UNESCO? 

Mr. Wermrev. I have. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what position you have had? 

Mr. Wermie.. My latest position was administrative officer of the 
headquarters planning unit. 

Mr. Morris. Where was your headquarters ? 

Mr. Wermien. In Paris. 

Mr. Morris. What was your gross salary ? 

Mr. WrERMIEL. $8,000 a year. 

Mr. Morris. Did you resion this last week from the position ¢ 

Mr. Wermiew. I resigned effective December 1. My resignation had 
been turned in in July. 

Mr. Morris. July ? 

Mr. Wermiev. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Wermiel, have you ever been - 

Senator Frrevson. Could I ask one question there? What were 
your real duties as the chief of the planning section 4 

Mr. Wermien. It wasn’t chief of the planning section, sir. It was 
administrative officer. My duties were varied and miscellaneous, con- 
cerned with all the various tasks involved in working with the arehi- 
tects assloned to desien a new building’ for UNESCO's permanent 
headquarters. 

Senator Frreuson. Did it have anything to do with planning 
projects of UNESCO? 

Mr. Wermie.. Nothing whatever. Only with building. 

Senator Ferguson. How long was that job / 

Mr. Wermiet. Eighteen months. 

Senator Ferguson. You were working 18 months on the planning 
of a hew building for UNESCO? 

Mr. Wermie.. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. UNESCO has its own governing body, does it 
not. outside of the United Nations? 

Mr. Wermiet. That is right. There are 65 nations that are mem- 
ber states—68 now—TI am sorry—they have just admitted— 

Senator Ferauson. How many iron-curtain countries are there? 

Mr. Wermien. Three up to the time I left, but I read recently that 
Poland had withdrawn. 

Senator Ferguson. What were they / 

Mr. Wermien. Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia 

Mr. Morris. You sav you had that position for 18 months ¢ 
Mr. Wermtiet. That is right. 


Mr. Morris. What position did you hold previous to that ? 

Mr. WERMIEL. Prior to that ] was head of what is known ns the 
General Services Division which was in charge of the various services 
of the organization, that is, purchases, the building maintenance, the 
mail and registry service, al ad so forth. 

Mr. Morris. And prior to that. Mr. Wermiel ? 

Mr. Wermie.. Prior to that I worked for 8 months, I believe, in 

Bureau ot Perso l el, And prior to that. the lob for which I was 
nally employed, and which 1s hard to describe—a kind of a docu- 
officer, what I told you vesterday, this project to build up 
center for all the eultural projects in the world, a 

‘h did not come into being. 

Senator Fereuson. That idea was abandoned 4 

Mir. Wermien. Ye 

senator FERGI SON, How er did you work On that idea 7 

Mr. Wermirr. I believe about 4 or 5 months. 

Senator FERGUSON. How many had vou o1 the staff of that t 

Mr. Werniet. Well, there were only three of us. I was head of the 
staff: th it 1S, | was head of the particular unit under the department 

ead, and I recommended that the project be dropped, as it was, in my 
worthless project which would involve large sums of money 
‘ventually. 

Mr. Morrts. Have you in the past been a member of the Commu- 
nist Partv, Mr. Wermiel ? 

Mr. Werniret. I cannot ar r that, sir, because of possible self- 
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Senator Fereuson. You claim that an answer to that question may 
tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Wermien. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. And you do that in good faith ? 

Mr. Wermten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. You need not answer. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been associated with the American League 
for Peace and Democracy ¢ 

Mr. Wermtiev. I am afraid I must give the same answer. 

Senator Frereuson. In other words, you refuse to answer on the 
same ground that it might tend to incriminate you, and under the fifth 
amendment you decline to answer ? 

Mr. Wermie.. Yes. 

Senator Frercuson. I will sustain the objection. 

Mr. Morris. Have vou been associated with the Washington Book 
Shop ¢ 

Mr. Wermiren. I must give the same answer to that. 

Senator Ferguson. The same ruling on that. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been a member of the executive committee of 
the United Federal Workers? 

Mr. Wermie.. I must give the same answer. 

Senator Frereuson. You refuse to answer on the eround it may 
incriminate you ? 

Mr. Wermiev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrts. Have you been active on the committee known as the 
executive committee to reinstate Helen Miller # 

Mr. Werte. I am afraid I must give the same answer. 

Senator Frrauson. When vou say you are afraid you must give the 
same answer, do you in ¢ ood faith ‘claim the privilege of t] fifth 
amendment ¢ 

Mr. Wermie.. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. That it may tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Wermieu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. I will allow him to refuse to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Wermiel, will you tell us when you graduated 
from college? 

Mr. Wermiet. I went for a long time, going at night. I am trying 
to recall. 

Mr. Morris. Roughly. 

Mr. Werte. 1939 or 1940. 

Mr. Morris. What Government employment have you had ? 

Mr. Wermien. Well, I started with the Washington United States 
Civil Service Commission as clerk in 1938 

Mr. Morris. Were you at that time a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Wermier. I am afraid I shall have to invoke the fifth amend- 
ment again, sir. 

Mr. Morrts. What was your next Government assignment ? 

Mr. WerMiev. Junior statistician in the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Morris. What were the termini of that employment 4 Q 

Mr. Wermter. It was continuous employment in the Civil Service 
Commission. I am not sure I ean give the dates. 


Mr. Morris. Approximately. 
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Mr. Wermiet. I must have been a clerk for approximately a year, 
I imagine, and then became a junior statistician, | would guess, some 
time about the middle of 1939. That is a guess, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And during that period were you a member of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Wermiex. I am afraid I must invoke the fifth amendment 
again. 

Senator Frreuson. You may decline to answer. I understand on 
each one of these answers when you say you will have to invoke it, you 
mean you do invoke it? 

Mr. Wermie-. I do. 

Senator Ferauson. And it is on the ground that it may tend to in- 
criminate you? 

Mr. Wermret. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. | won't keep repeating that. 

Mr. Morris. What was your next employment after the 1939 em- 
ployment ? 

Mr. Wermiev. Still with the Civil Service Commission, and I then 
became engaged with the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. 

Mr. Morris. Will you explain that? 

Mr. Werte... That was an organization set up to establish the 
roster of all scientific and specialized personnel in the country in 
order to make available to the various war work organizations and to 
the Army and Navy the names of qualified personnel for any jobs 
which they may have to fill in connection with the defense effort and 
the war. 

Mr. Morrts. What was your position in that National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel ? 

Mr. Wermret. Varied from time to time. I held a whole slew of 
them. 

Mr. Morris. Give us fully the positions you held in that organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Wermriev. I am not sure I can give them with dates or continu- 
ous employment. I am not sure I can recall the dates. 

Mr. Morris. That is not as important. I would like to know what 
is the highest job you had ? 

Mr. Wermiet. The highest job I held was starting—let me see if 
I can get this straight. I would guess it started in about 1944, I be- 
lieve. That isa guess again. I am not sure. 

Mr. Morris. The highest job started in 1944. What was that? 

Mr. Wermret. I was first head of what was called the placement 
set-up, which wasnt really placement, it was digging up names of 
qualified people and turning them over to the various interested 
agencies. 

Mr. Morris. At that time, while you held the position as head of 
the placement set-up, were you a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Wermret. I shall have to invoke the fifth amendment. 

Senator Frrcuson. Let’s see what this job was. You had a list of 
all the civil service—— 

Mr. Wermiev. No: not civil service. 

Senator Ferguson. All employees of—— 

Mr. Wermiet. No. Scientific and professional qualified personnel 
in the country. 
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Senator Frrcuson. You had that list ? 

Mr. WermreL. That is right. 

Senator Frrcuson. Some of them were civil service and some of 
them were not ? 

Mr. Wermiet. Yes. The big bulk were not. 

Senator Fercuson. And you then took that list, and from that list 
would submit to the various Government agencies names from that 
list ? 

Mr. Wermret. No. What we did, sir, we had questionnaires filled 
out by these individuals, and those questions had been coded and put 
on IBM punch cards, and as the various agencies and industries re- 
quested qualified personnel, we pulled out, by using the punch-card 
system, the persons whose qualifications responded, and made the 
questionnaires available to the agencies concerned. 

Senator Frreuson. So that if you had wanted to you could have 
favored Communists ? 

Mr. Wermiet. If I had known such people. 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Communists at that time? 

Mr. Wermret. What I mean, the questionnaires—there were mil- 
lions, and all that was on the questionnaire was the specific record of 
the person concerned. 

Senator Frrcuson. But you knew some people personally, didn’t 
vou ¢ 

Mr. Wermier. I can’t say so, sir. I have to invoke the fifth amend- 
ment, 


Senator Frrcuson. You have to invoke the fifth amendment on that 
general question? How could that tend to incriminate you ? 

Mr. Wermiet. I may have misunderstood your question. I am 
Sorry, Sir. 

Senator Frercuson. If you are going to invoke the fifth amendment 
it must be done in good faith with the belief that it would actually 
tend to incriminate you, or in pean that it would. 


Mr. Wermiet. I may have misunderstood the question. 

Senator Fercuson. You thought the question included Communists? 

Mr. Wermien. I thought it was a follow-up on his question. I am 
SOrry. 

Senator Frreuson. But there isn’t any doubt in your opinion now 
that if you would have wanted to favor Communists, or any particular 
person, you had the opportunity ? 

Mr. Wermiev. Yes and no. In this respect, I could have included 
anybody I wanted to, I suppose, in a submission. 

Senator Frrevson. Yes, and you could have limited the amount of 
submissions, the number of people submitted ¢ 

Mr. Wermiex. Well, in bens. I suppose. In general our philos- 
ophy was to submit as many as possible. 

Senator Frreuson. I am asking you what your powers were. You 
could have done that ? 

Mr. Wermiet. I will say this. In 90 percent of the cases I did not 
even see the papers submitted, or the list submitted. It was done 
by subordinates. 

Senator Frrcuson. How many people were in that department ? 

Mr. Wermien. At its peak I believe there were about 120. 
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Senator Frrauson. Do you know of any Communists—I am not 
asking about yourself now, exclude yourself—any Communists in that 
department ? 

Mr. Wermier. I did not know any, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. You did not know any ? 

Mr. Wermiet. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. During the time you held that position, were you 
attending unit or cell meetings of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Wermrien. I shall have to invoke the fifth amendment again, sir. 
I am sorry. 

Mr. Morrts. What other position did you have in that National 
Roster of Scientifie and Specialized Personnel ? 

Mr. Wermien. Prior to that I had done development work, that is, 
development of the coding system and techniques to be used in register- 
ing the names, that is, the mechanical system to be used, and so forth. 

Mr. Morris. When did you terminate your employment with that 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Wermien. In June 1947. 

Mr. Morris. In June 1947? 

Mr. WermieL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerevuson. Mr. Wermiel, in June of 1947 there was a so- 
called loyalty test in the Federal Government. It was supposed to 
have gone in in 1946, did it not ? 

Mr. Wi RMIEL. | believe SO. I can’t recall the date, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Were you ever asked by anyone about whether 
or not, while you were in the Government, you were a member of the 
Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Wernien. I was investigated by the FBI. 

Senator Ferauson. You were investigated 4 

Mr. Wermiet. Yes. 

Senator Frrouson. Were you discharged ? 

Mr. Wermier. No. I was cleared by them, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You were cleared by the FBI, and now you come 
before us at this particular time and tell us that you decline to answer 
on the ground it may tend to incriminate you ¢ 

Mr. Wermier. That is right. 

senator I eRGt SON, I think you are probably mistaken about this 
word “cleared.” 

Mr. Wernien. I say “cleared.” [am using it—— 

Senator Frercuson. They clear noone. ‘They do not evaluate. They 
collect evidence. 

Mr. Wermiet. I was using it in the vernacular sense. That is, I 
was investigated. 

Senator Ferauson. Were yon asked by anyone prior to the time you 
left the emplovment of the Federal Government, and that includes in 
or out of the Government. as to whether or not you were a member of 
the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Wermien. I frankly do not reeall: sir. T recall having had a 
long interview with the FBI. I do not recall the questions they asked. 

Senator Ferauson, You don’t think they asked vou that question ? 

Mr. Wermtiet. I don’t recall. 

Senator Frrevson. Now, wouldn’t you recall? Would you have 
claimed your privilege at that time if they had asked you? 
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Mr. Wermiet. Frankly, I don’t recall what questioning there was. 
They have the transcript. Obviously, I signed the transcript. 

Senator Frreuson. Would you or would you not have claimed the 
privilege? You say now you can’t answer on the ground that it would 
tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. WeERMIEL. As I understand it. one could not claim such a priv- 
ilege. It was a test—the test made, as I understand it, was a question 
of subversive activities. 

Senator Frreuson. Oh, it wasn’t membership in the Communist 
Party? It was just whether or not you were actually conducting 
subversive activities / 

Mr. Werte. That is my recollection, sir. 

Senator Frrouson. Do vou think that was the lovalty program atl 
that time, as far as you knew, and you were furnishing names to vari 
ous agencies—was that the test, in your mind 4 

Mr. Wermiet. I don’t recall the test,sir. Isay this is my impression 
now. This was some vears back. 

Senator Frercuson. In other words, if a man was not then in active 
participation of subversive activities, he was all right as far 
Federal Government was concerned, in 1947 4 

Mr. Wermien. I believe so. That was the test. 

Senator Frerauson, That is your understanding of it, and that 
what now is called the lovalty program, is it ¢ 

Mr. Wermien. I don’t know what it is called now, sir, but I be- 
lieve—— 

Senator Ferauson. You had a responsib le job in furnishing names 
of pe ‘rsonnel to vo into respon sible positions in the Government, and 
even in corporations. That was vour understanding ¢ 

Mr. Wermien. That is right. 

Senator Frreuson. You say that is right / 

Mr. Wermien. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Wermiel, were you ever employed by the Arctic 
Institute ? 

Mr. Wermiev. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Morris. Will vou tell us what the Arctic Institute is? 

Mr. Wermien. I was employed by them only 2 months, approxi 
mately. 

Mr. Morris. How did you get the employment there 

Mr. Wermiew. I was recommended to them by a chap ae the name of 

. Tryton. 

Mr. Morris. What is his first name / 

Mr. Wermiev. You have got me. I don’t remember it 

Mr. Morris. How had you known him ? 

Mr. Wermiet. I had known him in connection with the work of the 
roster. He was, and I believe he still is. at the National Research 
Board in Washington. 

Mr. Morris. When did you work with the Arctic Institute / 

Mr. Wermien. In the summer of 1947. 

Mr. Morris. What position did you hold there ? 

Mr. Wermten. | was appointed to = for them a roster of 
people who knew anything about the Arctic. Just collect the names 
Ye people who had e ‘xplored or written or studied. T stayed only 
enouv’ to develop the procedures to be used, and left. 
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Senator Ferguson. You were put in a very similar position to the 
one that you had. You had to furnish experts in particular lines. 
You were going to then furnish them for the Arctic 4 

Mr. Wermrev. At that stage it was not to furnish them. It was 
simply to collect the data. 

Senator Frrauson. To see that you had in the files the people who 
knew about the Arctic ? 

Mr. Wermie.. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Da you know a man named Shlesnyak in the Arctic 
Institute ? 

Mr. Wermier. The name is familiar. I am not certain. 

Mr. Morris. Wasn't he the secretary of that organization for 
while? 

Mr. Wermie.. No: I don’t know. My director, that is, the person 
to whom I reported, _ as a chap named Lincoln Washburn, who I 
believe is still there. I don’t know whether he was executive director, 
or executive secretary, or what they call him. But he was the one for 
whom I worked. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Stefansson in connection with the Arctic 
Institute / 

Mr. Wermiet. I met him once for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Morris. What is Mr. Stefansson’s first name ? 

Mr. Wermiev. [ don’t recall. 

Mr. Morris. Is it Vilhjalmur Stefansson ¢ 

Mr. Wermiet. I believe so. | met him at the Montreal Arctic In- 
stitute. I met him for about 5 minutes. He was introduced as an 
Arctic explorer. 

Senator Frrauson. Does the Arctic Institute get any Federal 
money / 

Mr. Wermren. | believe they were getting some money for these 
projects, that is, a contract to carry out these projects. I don’t think 
they get Federal money regularly. 

Senator Frereuson. It is a private organization but gets Federal 
money to carry out projects / 

Mr. Wermiet. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Does it receive any money through the Navy Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Wermiev. I believe so. I am not sure. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Owen Lattimore in connection with the 
work of the Arctic Institute ? 

Mr. Wermie.. No, sir 

Mr. Morris. You never met him ? 

Mr. Wermre.t. I never met him. 

Mr. Morris. You say you never met him there? 

Mr. Wermrev. I never met him in my life. 

Mr. Morris. Then your next employment was with UNESCO? 

Mr. Wermie.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you describe in full what your assignments have 
been ¢ 

Senator Frreuson. First I would like to know how you got the job 
with UNESCO. Pea io . 

Mr. Wermiet. I applied, simply put an application in in writing, 
and then was interviewed by this department head for whom I first 
worked, when he came to a meeting in Washineton. and then later 
I was offered the job. 
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Senator Ferauson. How Pe you applied « lid you get the job ¢ 
Mr. Wermiev. I think it must have been in the neighborhood of 
a year. 
Senator Ferauson. About a year ? 
Mr. Wermie.. Yes. 
Senator IeRGt SON, Well then you applied before you took the job 
with the Institute / 
Mr. Wermiet. That is right. 
Senator Frrauson. While you were still with the Government ? 
Mr. Wermiev. Yes: because the roster had been abolished, and I 
knew it was coming to an end. 
Senator Frerauson. You knew they were going to close that up? 
Mr. Wermien. That is right. 
Senator Ferguson. You were never discharged because of any 
question of the loyalty test ? 
Mr. Wermie.. No, sir. 
Senator Ferguson. And you didn’t resign because of the loyalty 
test / 
Mr. Wermiex. No, sit 
Senator Ferguson. That is, you felt that everything was all right 
so far as you were concerned ¢ 
Mr. Wermie.. Yes. 
Mr. Morris. Are you prese ntly a member of the Communist Party ¢ 
Mr. Wermuien. No, sir: I am not. 
Mr. Morris. Have you been a member of the Communist Party 
‘hile you had been working for UNESCO? 
Mr. Wermirer. No, sir: L have not. 
Senator Ferauson, Your answer is you have not ? 
Mr. Wermieu. I have not. 
Mr. Morris. I have no more questions of this witness. 
Senator FrrGuson. Your position has always been in Paris ¢ 
Mr. Wermiev. That is right. 
Senator Frrauson. You worked in Paris? 
Mr. Wermie.. That is right. 
Senator Frerauson. Were you on passport / 
Mr. Wermien. Yes. 
Senator Ferguson. You had a passport from the Federal Gov 
‘nment ¢ 
Mr. Wermien. That is right. 
Senator Frrauson. How many times have you been back? 
Mr. Wermter. Just once during that period, in early 1950, on a 
yme leave visit. 
Senator Ferauson. Did you visit Russia during that period ? 
Mr. Wermieu. No, sir. 
Senator Frrauson. Or any of the satellite countries ¢ 
Mr. Wermik.. I visited Czechoslovakia before it became a satellite. 
Christmas 1947, 
Senator Ferguson. You are an American citizen / 
Mr. Wermret. I am. 
Senator Ferauson. Were you born here ? 
Mr. Wermiet. I was; yes, sir. 
Senator Ferguson. That is all, unless you have some statement you 
want to make or something you would li ke to add. 
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Mr. Wermie.. No; I don’t think so. 

(Witness excused. ) 

Mr. Morris. Miss Abell, please. 

(Miss Abell came forward, and was represented by her ees 
Samuel P. Shapiro, Esq., 76 Beaver Street, New Y ork, N. Y. 


TESTIMONY OF ALFREDA ABELL 


Senator Frrauson. Will you raise your right hand, please, and be 
sworn / 

You do solemnly swear, in the matter now pending before this sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate, 
that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so he ‘Ip: vou God? 

Miss Apeuy. I do. 

Mr. Morris. Give vour full name and address to the reporter. 

Miss Anetn. Alfreda Abell, 282 Monroe Street, Brooklyn 16. 

Senator Frercuson. Speak louder. 

Miss Aneti. Do you want me to repeat it? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

Miss Aneti. Alfreda Abell, 282 Monroe Street, Brooklyn 16. 

Senator Frercuson. Will you spell your last name ? 

Miss Aneti. A-b-e-I-]. 

Mr. Morris. What is your present occupation / 

Miss Apeti. I refuse to answer on the ground of the fifth amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Morris. You mean you won't tell this committee what your 
present employment is? 

Miss Anecni. That is correct. 

Senator Frreuson. Now, let’s see. You have been asked the ques- 
tion as to what your present employment is, and you say that you 
refuse to answer / 

Miss Aneni. I stand on my privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Senator Frreuson. Under the fifth amendment. Now, vou under- 
stand that to have that privilege you must in good faith claim that 
privilege / 

Miss Aneuy. Yes. 

Senator Frrevson. That is would be a idlation of that provision 
and tend to incriminate you 

Miss Aneii. That it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Frereuson. And you have to claim that privilege in good 
faith, and you are doing it in good faith ? 

Miss Apety. I am. 

Mr. Morris. You have been employed by the United Nations? 

Miss Anecy. I have. 

Mr. Morrts. Were you discharged by the United Nations? 

Miss Anetn. Yes. As I explai ned to you yesterday, I was dis- 
charged, and at their request they asked me to resign, and I did so. 

So, I would say that officially IT resigned at their request. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that the way they discharge people? I mean, 
is that what you mean by “discharge” ? They asked you to resign 
and vou did ? . 

Miss Aneiy. Well, that is why Iam explaining it. Normally a dis- 
charge is a discharge, and a resignation is a resignation. Now, i 
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this case they first discharged me, and said they would discharge me 
unless I resigned. So, I resigned at their request. 

Senator Frrcuson. In other words, they discharged you, then they 
said to you, , Now, you resign or it will be considered that you are 
discharged” 

Miss athe That is right. 

Senator Frrcuson. So, then, you were given that technical option 
to resign ¢ 

Miss Ase.tL. Well, they implied that that was the better way be- 
cause it would look better on my record if I resigned: if I ever wanted 
a recommendation for the future, that it would be better to have a 
resignation. 

Senator Ferauson. Did somebedy tell you that it was better to have 
that on the record ? 

Miss Ape. Yes. 

Senator Frrauson. Who? 

Miss Ape. Mr. Messinissi. 

Senator Ferauson. How do you spell that name / 

Miss Ase. I am not sure. 

Senator Frercuson. What is your best idea of the spelling? 

Miss Aneti. M-e-s—I am not sure. IL pronounce it correctly, 
Messinissi. 

Mr. Morrts. What was your first employment after you left the 
United Nations? 

Miss Anevxi. I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your position that you will not tell us about any 
employment since you terminated your employment at the United 
Nations / 

Miss Anety. That is right: on the ground of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been retained by any Communists to organize 
and work with United States employees still at the United Nations! 

Miss Aseuu. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Senator Ferauson. You claim privilege? 

Miss Ape. I claim privilege. 

Senator Frrcuson. We won't repeat it again. We will not have to 
repeat it. I will take it for granted that you are claiming it as we 
indicated, in good faith, and on the ground it would tend to inerim) 
nate you, and we won't have to make a long record every time. I 
realize lay people are not familiar with the exact language, but it is 
clearly on this record that you are claiming that privilege because it 
might tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Morris. When were you last in the United Nations Building? 

Miss Ane. I was there last Monday. 

Mr. Morris. I see. What were you doing there last Monday ? 

Miss Ase. I had a lunch date. 

Mr. Morris. With whom? 

Miss Apeuu. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. You mean you won't tell this committee with whom 
you had a lunch date at the United Nations Building last Monday ? 

Miss Anett. That is right. . 

Senator Feravson. Was it an employee of the United Nations? 

Miss Ape.n. I stand on the fifth amendment. 
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Mr. Morris. When were you in the United Nations Building prior 
to last Monday ? 

Miss Ape.u. Well, I have been in and out of the building, but I 
can’t 

Mr. Morris. Will you give this committee an estimate to the best of 
your ability of how frequently you have been there since your dis- 
missal by the United Nations? Give us the number of times, or the 
period of time that you have been there. Do you go once a week # 

Senator Fercuson. Does your counsel know how many times you 
have been there ? 

Mr. Suartro. I have no idea. 

Senator Fercuson. I assumed that you didn’t. 

Mr. Sitaprro. I assume what she wishes to do is to consult me on 
the question. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. She may confer with you. 

(Miss Abell conferred with her eres ) 

Miss Anett. Well, the reason I didn’t want to answer is because 
I really don’t remember. I go there very renee 

Mr. Morris. You say “very regularly” 

Miss Avetn. Irregularly. I don’t go once a week or something of 
that kind. When I do, I have a lunch date; and, as I told you, my 
bank account is still at the United Nations, and I don’t run out of 
funds regularly. 

Mr. Morris. Miss Abell, as a dismissed, discharged member or a 
resigned member of the United Nations Secretariat, do you have the 
right to keep a bank account there ¢ 

Miss Apeti. Well, I asked the bank. The bank, of course, is the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., and it is independent. 

Senator Fereuson. It just has an office ? 

Miss ABe.tu. It has an office, a branch, in the United Nations, and 
I asked them at the time, and they said, “Well, as soon as you can.” 
They didn’t seem too anxious. 

Mr. Morris. Has anyone asked you not to go back to the United 
Nations Building? Has anyone asked you not to go back? Did the 
security oflicers—— 

Miss ABELL. No. 

Mr. Morris. They have not? 

Miss Apetn. No. Besides, it is open to the public. I mean, the 
building is open tothe public. People do go in and out. 

Mr. Morris. What was the date of your discharge or your 
termination 4 

Miss Apeuy. The effective date of termination of my employment 
was June 30, 1952. 

Senator Frerauson. When did you get this request to resign, or 
notice that you were discharged ¢ 

Miss Aseti. To the best of my recollection, it was in May of this 
year. 

Senator Frrauson. May ? 

Miss Avett. Yes; the middle of May. 

Senator Fercyuson. Were you before the grand jury ? 

Miss Anety. I was not asked. 

Senator Ferguson. You were not asked ? 

Miss Ane.s. I was not called. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you get terminal-leave pay ? 
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Miss Anew. I did. 

Senator Frrevuson. How much ? 

Miss ApeLu. You mean in figures? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes; dollars. 

Miss ApeLn. Well, under the pension plan, in which they take out 
of your salary a certain amount while you are employed, I got a little 
over $700. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is the pension. How much did you get 
as terminal leave ? 

Miss Ase... I got a month’s salary, and I got a month’s pay for 
every year I had worked there minus one. 

Senator Frerauson. How much was that 

Miss Ape.u. I had worked there four completed years of service. 
So, I got 3 months’ termination pay plus a month’s termination 

notice ; ‘that is to say, before the 30th of June. 

Senator Ferauson. And how much were you getting / 

Miss Anett. How much was I making? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes; when you quit. 

Miss Ape... Well, the net pay check was around $70 a week, ap- 
proximately. 

Senator Frerauson. What. particular field did you work in? 

Miss Ape... The official job description, as I told you, was clerk- 
typist. 

Senator Fercuson. But I wanted to know the field. 

Miss Anett. You mean what kind of work I was doing? 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. 

Miss Apett. Well, I worked as a secretary, not in terms of short- 
hand. 

Mr. Morris. Secretary to whom? 

Miss Aneti. Well, different people at different times. 

Senator Frrauson. What department? 

Miss Ase... What department ? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Miss Ape.y. I came in originally under the Official Records Di- 
vision. 

Senator Frerauson. The Official Records Division ? 

Miss Aneti. That is right. That is where I was hired. Then it was 
divided up into two groups, one of which was the Document-Control 
Section; and I went in the Document-Control Section, and I have 
been there ever since. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Adam Tarn? 

Miss Anetu. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Adam Tarn was employed in the Document Section; 
was he not? 

Miss Ane. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Senator Frrauson. Who was your supervisor ? 

Miss Apeti. At what ? 

Senator Frercuson. In the position that you held. 

Miss Anety. Well, the supervisors kept changing all the time. 

Senator Frrauson. Well, who were they ? 

Mr. Morris. As a matter of record, did you ever work for Adam 
Tarn ? 

Miss Apeui. I stand on the fifth amendment. 
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Senator Frrcuson. Will you tell us the name of anyone that was 
superior to you in the department ? 

Miss Ane. Well, the thing is, as I stated, at different periods peo- 
ple kept moving. : 

Senator Frreuson. Name one of them. 

Miss Asenyt. Charles Le Bosquet. 

Senator Frerauson. What was his first name? 

Miss Apetni. Charles was his first name. 

Mr. Morris. He was a national of what country ? 

Miss Anetv. I believe he is a British national. He is half French 
and half English. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last hear from Mr. Tarn ? 

Miss Apexy. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morrts. Do you know Mr. Frank C. Bancroft ? 

Miss Aseny. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Do vou know Julius O. Bazer? 

Miss Apex. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. You refuse to answer questions about those people ; 
yet you answered questions about Mr. La Bosquet ? 

Miss Arnett. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of the record, this witness was called 
because we had gotten some information that she was returning from 
time to time to the United Nations Building and that she was con- 
versing with people who were in there with the idea of organizing 
workers in the United Nations, and for that reason we called her 
today. 

Senator Frravson. Now I will ask you the question: Were you in 
any way organizing workers at the United Nations? 

Miss Avett. You mean since my employment ? 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. 

Miss Anetu. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Senator Frreuson. Prior to your discharge, did you in any way 
organize workers? 

Miss Avett. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Are you presently a member of the Communist Party ? 

Miss Aneuy. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party while 
working at the United Nations? 

Miss Anety. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Senator Frercvuson. Have you ever known of any espionage in the 
United Nations? 

Miss Aneui. I stand on the fifth amendment. 

Senator Fercuson. You stand on the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

Senator Ferauson. No further questions. 

(Witness excused. ) 

Senator Ferguson. We will take a 5-minute recess, and then we will 
run for three-quarters of an hour and finish. 

(Short recess had.) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Charnow, please. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN CHARNOW 


Senator Fercuson. Will you you raise your right hand, please, and 
be sworn ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear, in the matter now pending before this sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee of the U nited States Senate, 
that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the tr uth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Cuarnow. I do. 

Senator Ferauson. State your full name and address. 

Mr. Cuarnow. John Charnow, 472 Cross Street, Westbury, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Charnow, have you ever been a member of the 
Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. I was a member of the Communist Party 
for about a year beginning in 1988. 

Mr. Morris. Where was the unit that you were a member of located 

Mr. Cuarnow. In Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Morris. Approximately how many people were in that unit? 

Mr. Cuarnow. I would say about 10 to 12. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been asked in the executive session the names 
of the people who were in the unit with you? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you, to the best of your ability, give this commit- 
tee in executive session the names of the people in the unit? 

Mr. Crarnow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been consulted by the FBI? 

Mr. Cruarnow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Have you cooperated fully with the FBI? 

Mr. Ciarnow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Are you presently working for the United Nations? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What is your job there? Just tell us in a general way. 

Mr. Cuarnow. I am reports officer with the children’s department. 

Senator Frerauson. Did you break with the Communist Party 4 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. May I explain? 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. I wish you would explain. 

Mr. Cuarnow. I joined the Communist Party at the time in my 
life when I was searching for some answer to the world’s problems. 
I thought I could find it ‘there. I discovered very quickly that that 
was not the place to find the answer. There was a regimentation, a 
lack of tolerance or independence of thought, and so on, which became 
appare nt to me. 

Senator Frrevson. Did you find an absolute control of thought 
along a p articular line ? 

Mr. Cuarnow. It was not possible to suggest any ideas which were 
different. 

Senator Frereuson. You mean different from the party line? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you discover the party line was what you 
had to follow ? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Absolutely. 

Senator Frreuson. And you couldn’t do any thinking outside the 
party line; is that correct / 

Mr. Cnarnow. That is right. 
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Senator Frercuson. Had you graduated from college? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. What college? 

Mr. Cuarnow. The University of Chicago. 

Senator Fercuson. Were you approached in Washington to become 
a member ? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you then in Government ? 

Mr. Cuarnow. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What were you doing in Washington ? 

Mr. Cuarnow. I was working for a research or ganization known 
as the Social Science Research Council. 

Senator Frrauson. Were you approached by somebody in that or- 

ganization who was working there? 

Mr. Cuarnow. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Outside? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Did you ever work for the United States Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Cuarnow. I did subsequently. I began my employment with 
the United States Government sometime in 1942. 

Senator Fercuson. How long did you remain with the United States 
Government ? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Until 1947. 

Senator Frreuson. And then you went with the United Nations? 

Mr. CHarnow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Where you are now? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. You have in executive session made a rather full 
statement of your membership and your activities, and so forth? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Would you tell us when you first gave informa- 
tion to the FBI about your membership ? 

Mr. Cuarnow. I believe it was 2 days after testifying in-the execu- 
tive session. 

Senator Frravuson. He me 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, si 

Senator Frercuson. eis to that time you had not? 

Mr. Cuarnow. That is correct. 

Senator Frereuson. Had they asked you before? 

Mr. Cuarnow. No. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is this the first public information you have 
given since you left the Communist Party and had an absolute break 
and were no longer a Communist ? 

Mr. Cuarnow. That is true. 

Senator Freruson. This is the first public information you have 
given ? 

Mr. Cuarnow. That is true. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have no other questions to put to this 
witness. The reason he was called here today was to give this com- 
mittee evidence of comportment before this committee, that just be- 
cause the person was a Communist some time in the past, that as far 
as the record of this committee is concerned, which is charged with 
investigation of Communist activities, that there is nothing about 
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this man’s comportment today and his appearance before this com- 
mittee that would cause this committee to come to a derogatory con- 
clusion about him. 

Senator Fereuson. I know of nothing on the record, either here or 
in the executive session, that would lead this committee to have any 
critical opinion at all of this man. I think he has displayed an honesty 
before the committee that is to be commended, and he has shown it 
here on the witness stand. He admits his membership, his break with 
it, his acknowledgment that it is wrong, and therefore I want to say 
that he has cooperated in every way with the committee, and I feel 
that this kind of a display of testimony from a witness who has been 
a Communist and will acknowledge it indicates to the public that he 
is no longer a Communist. Now, I don’t say there won’t be cases where 
men will de ny, or will admit and then say they are no longer members, 
when they may still be. But from what I can learn about this whole 
case I believe this witness. 

There is no doubt now but that you have broken, and had broken 
after a year with the party? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And you have had no further connection with it ? 

Mr. Cuarnow. That is correct. 

Mr. Morrts. If you were in a position to do effective work against 
the Communists at this time, would you so engage in that effective 
work? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you believe that it is and has been an evil 
and subversive to the institutions of America ? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Let me tell you that I believe IT am against com- 
munism because I believe that it is against everything that I think 
most important in life in the way of human dignity and decency and 
respect for one’s fellow man. 

Senator Frerauson. Well, do you, from what you know about it, 
believe th: at it was an evil and subversive to our institutions? 

Mr. Crarnow. Yes. 

Senator Frercuson. You believe that? 

Mr. Crrarnow. Yes. 

Senator Frrauson. And you are now unalterably opposed to it, 
you feel? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. - it right? 

Mr. Cuarnow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Just one fin: al thing. May I relate for this record, the 
records of the hearings on the United Nations, the opening comment 
by Senator McCarran during the course of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations hearings, and that his comment that everybody who was 
once in the Communist Party honestly would come forward and 
deposit the secrets they had acquired to the FBI and to committees 
such as ours, that would be a Jarge step in eliminating the effectiveness 
of the Communist Party in the United States. 

Senator Frrcuson. Of course, I join in there, because it would be 
the means of giving to the American people, and to the world for 
that matter, the real workings of the Communist Party, and I think 
one thing that is lac king, and why it makes the headway it does, is 
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that people don’t appreciate that it can work through fronts, and 
they are not familiar with the tactics, and therefore are allowed to be 
influenced by the work of Communists when, if they knew a person 
was a Communist, they would have no influence at all. 

Mr. Morris. One other thing. The names that Mr. Charnow has 
given in executive session are being investigated by the committee, 
and we have in addition turned them over to the FBI. The reason 
they are not made public is that we do not know whether they relate 
to the United Nations. 

Senator Frrauson. I think the record ought to state our exami’ a- 
tion of all the details have not been completed. 

Mr. Morris. And we are checking the entire situation completely. 

Thank you, Mr. Charnow. 

(Witness excused. ) 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. EVELYN THALER 


Senator Frercuson. Will you raise your right hand, please, and 
be sworn / 

Do you solemnly swear, in the matter now pending before this 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate, 
that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Trauer. I do. 

Senator Frrauson. Give your name and address. 

Mrs. Tuaver. Mrs. Evelyn Thaler, 34-41 Seventy-seventh Street, 
Jackson Heights. 

Mr. Morris. Are you employed by the United Nations? 

Mrs. THater. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Morris. What do you do? 

Mrs. THaver. I am a secretary. 

Mr. Morris. Secretary to whom ? 

Mrs. Tuauer. To the Assistant Secretary General. 

Mr. Morris. What is his name? 

Mrs. Tuater. Mr. Zinchenko. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever been a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mrs. Tuaver. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Morris. When were you a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mrs. Tuarer. In 1942, for about 1 year. 

Mr. Morris. Ilave you made full disclosure to this committee ? 

Mrs. Tuauer. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Morris. About your participation in the Communist Party ? 

Mrs. THauer. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Morris. ilave you, to the best of your ability, given to this com- 
mittee the names of the people you met in the Communist Party ? 

Mrs. Tuauer. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been connected with Communists since that 
period—what was the date of your resignation ? 

Mrs. THALER. Some time—well, I guess it was 1943. 

Mr. Morris. Have you attended any Communist Party meetings 
since that time? 

Mrs. TuHauer. I have not. 

Senator Frrcuson. Where did you join the Communist Party / 

Mrs. Trater. In New York City. 
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Senator Frrauson. Here in New York ¢ 

Mrs. THauer. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you a graduate of any school ? 

Mrs. THater. High school. 

Senator Frerauson. Were you connected in any way with commu- 
nism while you were in se ‘hool ¢ 

Mrs. THarer. No, no. 

Senator Frerauson. How large a unit were you in, or cell 

Mrs. THaver. Not large. About 20 people, all girls, 

Senator Ferauson. What? 

Mrs. Tracer. All girls. About 20 people. 

Mr. Morris. About 20 girls? 

Mrs. THauer. Yes. 

Senator Frerauson. You have given the names of all of those that 
you recall ? 

Mrs. ‘THarer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You haven't given many names ¢ 

Mrs. Tuauer. I haven't. 

Mr. Morris. That is because you couldn't ¢ 

Mrs. Tuacer. I don’t know. 

Senator Frerauson. What caused you to break with the Communist 
Party / 

Mrs. Tracer. Well, it meant nothing tome. My whole joining was 
just peculiar. At the time we were in a peculiar situation. We were 
at war. It didn’t interest me. I was stupid. I was foolish. I didn't 
think there was anything wrong with it then. After I attended meet- 
ings it didn’t mean anything to me. ‘To me, I was just bored, and 
drifted away. 

Senator Frrcuson. Did they ever try to discipline what you did? 

Mrs. ‘Tater. No: not as far as I know. 

Mr. Morris. You weren't a good Communist / 

Mrs. Tiraner. No. 

Senator iy RGUSON, Did you have an al solute break with them ? 

Mrs. THaver. Oh, ves. 

Senator FERGUSON. ‘Do you believe they are evil ? 

Mrs. THaver. Yes, I do. 

Senator Frrauson. And subversive to American institutions ? 

Mrs. Tuauer. I do. 

Senator Frrauson. Are you in your conduct now against commu- 
nism 4 

Mrs. Tuacer. Yes: I am. 

Senator Frerauson. And in your work? 

Mrs. Tuauer. Yes: I am. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, with our limited powers of investiga 
tion, there is no evidence that we have that would refute anything 
that this witness has said here today. 

Senator Frerauson. And I want again to state on the record that 
she has shown herself to be cooperative with the committee, and we 
appreciate your coming in and telling us frankly that you did belong, 
and that you broke, and the reason that you did break. 

Mrs. Tracer. Thank you. 

Senator Ke ERGUSON, And her feeling how about communism. 

Mrs. Tracer. Thank you very much. 
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Senator Frrcuson. As I said before, if people did that, the Ameri- 
can people would know more about it. 

You can’t give us any more information about the workings be- 
cause—— 

Mrs. Tater. I don’t know. 

Senator Ferauson. You went in, as you said, and learned very little 
about it. 

Mrs. THaer. Very little. I don’t know or recall anything about 
it at all. Iam terribly sorry. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this committee will continue to gather 
evidence in this particular case, and if there is anything that ‘would 
become contrary to what has appeared on this record, it will be made 
part of the public record. 

Senator Ferevson. Yes. And the same way with the last witness. 

(Witness excused.) 

Senator Frrevuson. We will recess without date. We don’t want 
it to appear on the record, because it is not a fact, that when we recess 
we have closed these hearings. It means that we are not continuing 
either the executive sessions today or the open sessions. So that, we 
will recess without a date, and that is not to be taken as any evidence 
that the hearings are closed. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 











ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CITIZENS EMPLOYED 
BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas testimony of Carlisle H. Humelsine, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State in charge of Security, and John D. Hickerson, Assistant Secretary of State 
for United Nations’ Affairs, was received in executive session of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary on Wednesday, 
December 17, 1952; after testifying in open session on Wednesday, December 
10, 1952, and 

Whereas the testimony relates to an agreement between the United States 
State Department and the United Nations, which has been the subject of a State 
Department press release dated October 28, 1952, and which was discussed in the 
open session on December 10, 1952; and 

Whereas the executive testimony referred to is a further clarification of the 
agreement referred to above; and 

Whereas the Internal Security Subcommittee on the Judiciary deems the 
release of such executive testimony to be in the public interest: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, That the testimony of Carlisle H. Humelsine and John D. Hickerson 
taken at the executive session on December 17, 1952, be released from the 
injunction of executive secrecy, and be printed and made a part of the public 
record, together with the public hearings held on Wednesday, December 10, 1952. 

PAT McCARRAN. 
JAMES O. EASTLAND. 
HERBERT R. O’CONOR. 
WILLIS SMITH. 
HOMER FERGUSON. 
W. E. JENNER. 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1952 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SuBcoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Securiry Act, AND Oruer INTERNAL 
Security Laws, oF THE COMMITTEE ON TIE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION—CONFIDENTIAL 


The committee met in executive session at 2:10 p. m. in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Herbert F. 
O’Conor, presiding. 

Present : Senator O’Conor. 

Also present: J. G. Sourwine, committee counsel; Robert Morris, 
subcommittee counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, research director. 

Senator O'Conor. The hearing of the subcommittee will be in order. 

The record will observe the presence here of Mr. Humelsine, and 
respective counsel. 
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TESTIMONY OF CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE, IN CHARGE OF SECURITY—Resumed 


Mr. Sourwine. You are here at the request of the committee, Mr. 
Humelsine? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, we have received a few minutes be- 
fore the convening of this hearing by messenger from Mr. Hickerson, 
of the State Department, certain material which was requested at 
the prior hearing, and which you will remember Mr. Hickerson agreed 
to furnish to this committee. It is my understanding that that infor- 
mation was authorized by Mr. Hickerson, or at least “agreed to by Mr. 
Hickerson, to be furnished in such form that it would be up to the 
committee to decide whether it was to be made public. 

Without a careful examination of this material, it is perfectly 
obvious that it is highly classified. 

Without going into any more detail, I would like to show this 
document to Mr. Humelsine and ask Mr. Humelsine if, in his opinion, 
the committee receiving material so classified, has any option what- 
soever about making it public except, perhaps, the decision as to 
whether the committee wants to violate a security classification ? 

Mr. Humenstne. I should think that would be correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. In other words, submitted in this form, the com- 
mittee really has no option to make it public. Because of that, Mr. 
Chairman, I put that in the record, and suggest that the committee 
may wish to consider a rene wed request at this time or later to the 
Departanent of State to furnish this information in the form where 
the committee will have a valid choice as to What it wishes to do about 
abies it public. 

Senator O’Conor. I quite agree, Mr. Sourwine. The only question 
is, just having received it, Sa not hav ho had the op port itv to 
peruse it, I think it might be better to defer for the present the deci- 
sion as to what to do with it. 1 think it is of interest to have Myr. 
Humelsine’s opinion as to the nature of the material. 

Mr. Humensine. I received a copy of this just before IT left the 
Department. I think they were sending a copy * the original up 
to you. I haven’t had a chance to — this. J don't A now the 
basis for the classification of “Secret Security Information” or “Con- 
fidential Security Information.” I do ree: i that it was my pibin ma 
standing that we said the Department would provide to the commit- 
tee the information requested, which is contained herein, and in such 
a form so that the committee could use it at its discretion. 

Mr. Sourwine. What would be the proper classification to permit 

hat, Mr. Humelsine? 

Mr. Humesstne. The proper classification to permit that would be 
“Restricted,” I should think. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was the copy of this communication which you 
received classified in the same way as the copy that was sent to the 
committee 4 

Mr. Humetstne. The copy I have is stamped “Confidential Secu- 
rity Information.” 

Senator O’Conor. That is similar. 

Mr. Humetsine. It also has “Secret Security Information” on 
certain items. 
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Mr. Sourwine. The point is whether the copy you received was 
similarly marked. 

Mr. Hume sine. It was. 

Senator O’Conor. I was about to note that on the outside it is 
marked “Secret Secufity Information” and on the top of each of these 
other pages it is marked “Confidential Security Information.” 

Mr. Sourwtye. I believe the chairman will find that some of the 
pages have another mark. 

Senator O’Conor. I notice that some pages also have “Secret Secu- 
rity Information” stamped on them. 

Mr. Houmensine. That relates purely to individual cases. 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. 

Mr. Hume sine. I am not familiar with it, but I can ascertain for 
you and will attempt to do so as soon as I return to the Department. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, it was the intention today, if it meets 
with the chair’s approval, to cover perhaps some ground which has 
already been covered with a view to adducing some additional facts 
which are not already in our record. 

I would like to start out, if I may, by establishing whether there 
are such facts. 

Mr. Humelsine, you have testified before this committee on two 
previous occasions; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Once in executive session and once in public session ? 

Mr. Hume sine. Several times, I believe, in executive session, and 
twice in public session, I believe. 

Mr. Sourwine. With regard specifically to the matter of informa- 
tion of a security nature furnished to the United Nations, have you 
testified more than twice, to your memory ? 

Mr. Humerstnr. No; on two different days, but I don’t quite under- 
stand the question. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Humelsine, you testified on two different days, first 
in executive session and then in open session, did you not? 

Mr. Humerstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. And on both of those occasions, you were accom- 
panied by other re epresentatives of the State Department ? 

Mr. Humenstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. And the three of you were there together ¢ 

Mr. Resmcaine. That is correct. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Hickerson and Mr. Fisher ? 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that right? 

Mr. Humersine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, on those occasions, did you interrupt on all 
points where you felt that you had any additional information to pro- 
vide which was not then being provided 

Mr. Humenstne. Not in that sense; no. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. You would not normally do so, would you? 

Mr. Humecsinr, That is right. I mean, I answered questions. Be- 
cause of my slender association with this particular problem, I com- 
mented only when I thought I could shed some light on a particular 
question that had been asked. I did not volunteer any information. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes. Is it your opinion that the committee has 
received from you and your associates who testified with you all of 
the information on the subject which could be adduced, or do you feel 
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that there may still be further information, if the committee will ask 
the right questions? 

Mr. Humetsine. Well, naturally, in a 1-day session in executive 
session, and a 1-day session in public hearings, on a problem as com- 
plicated as this, I don’t think that all the information pertaining 
to it could be brought out. I think that is only normal. 

Mr. Sourwine. You do not feel then, do you, that the committee 
is fruitlessly pursuing a matter concerning which it already has further 
information, in calling you here today ? 

Mr. Humetstne. No; I do not. 

Mr. Sourwiner. Now, do you remember Mr. Hickerson’s testimony 
that, t to quote him, ‘“We’—presumably referring to the State Depart- 
ment—“feel anybody who is a Communist, or any American Com- 
munist, satel 1 not be employed by the United Nations”? 

Mr. Humerstne. Yes; I recall that statement. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Is that the official position of the Department of 
State? 

Mr. Humerstne. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, don’t you make a qualification with regard 
to that in that you raise no objection to the employment of a Com- 
munist who is a native of a Communist or Communist-affihated coun- 
try, which is a member of the United Nations? 

Mr. Humets:nr. I think, in regard to that, my answer pertained 
to American Communists that were employed in the Secretariat. 
Naturally, in an international organization, such as the United Na- 
tions, it would be impossible to operate unless the countries that were 
part of that arrangement were allowed to have their own nationals. 

Mr. Sourwiye. I wanted to pinpoint that, because Mr. Hickerson 
had left it in the alternative, “who is a Communist, or any Amer- 
ican Communist” and I wanted to be sure our record showed exactly 
what the position was. 

Mr. Humenstne. Our position, I think, is quite clear, that we do 
not think there should be an American Communist serving on the staff 
of the United Nations Secretariat. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You do not limit that to the Secretariat, do you? 
You would object to the employment of any American national who 
was also a Communist anywhere in the United Nations? 

Mr. Humetstne. Or on any international organization. In other 
words, we do not want an American Communist to occupy one of the 
quota spots on any of these international organizations, that are given 
to the United States Government. 

Mr. Sourwitnr. So far as you know, has that always been the 
position of the United States State Department ? 

Mr. Humetstne. No; I don’t think that position was ever so stated. 
I think that has been the position of the United States Government 
since 1949, when the first real interest was taken in this particular 
problem. Whether that was the position of the United States Gov- 
ernment between 1946, when the United Nations was established, and 
1949, I do not know. I don’t think that the question ever came up. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You say that that position has been the position 
of the Department since 1949; is that right? 

Mr. Humexsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Has that position ever been officially communicated 
to the United Nations? 
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Mr. Humetsine. I would say that that position was made known 
to the United Nations Secretariat in 1949. 

Mr. Sourwitne. My inquiry was about an official communication. 

Mr. Humensine. | do not think there was ever an official commu- 
nication as I understand the sense of the word. 

Mr. Sourwine. How was it made known ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. As I understand this particular problem, from 
1946 until 1949 the decision as to what Americans would be employed 
on the Secretariat of the United Nations was left strictly up to the 
United Nations, with one exception. That one exception was the First 
Assistant Secretary General in charge of administration. I can’t 
think of his name now. He was the Under Secretary of Agriculture 
at that time. His name is contained in the record. Mr. Hickerson 
furnished it the last time. 

But up until 1949, 1 do not believe there was any participation in 
any sense of the word by the United States Government in relation to 
employees of the United Nations Secretariat. 

In 1949 Mr. John Hickerson was the Assistant Secretary for the 
United Nations Affairs. He had just taken over that responsibility. 
He had been in the Oflice of European Affairs. 

Mr. Sourwine. What do you mean by “that responsibility’ And 
from whom did he take over ? 

Mr. Humersine. ‘The responsibility of the United Nations, Assist- 
ant Secretary in the Department, United Nations Affairs, Assistant 
Secretary. He took that job over from Mr. Dean Rusk, who at that 
time was made Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

Shortly after Mr. Hickerson took that position over, as I understand 
it, he had lunch in New York 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, if you will pardon my interrupting you. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. We are both getting a little bit afield from the 
original question, although what you are saying is very interesting, 
and at the risk of seeming ungentlemanly 1 would like to break this 
up so that the record will be precise. 

You have stated several times “as I understand it,” and I would like 
the record to show if it is a fact, that when you say “as I understand 
it,” you are testifying to matters which you know as of your oflicial 
know ledge, and whic h you believe to be as you have st ited them ? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is it the gist of your testimony that while Mr. Dean 
Rusk was in charge of U nited Nations Affairs, not only was no position 
of the Department in opposition to the employment of American 
Communists communicated to the United Nations but actually there 
was no such official position of the Department so far as you know 4 

Mr. Humetsine. So far as I know. 

Senator O’Conor. I beg your pardon. I did rather get the impres- 
sion that maybe you w anted to amplify that. 

Mr. Humetsine. Of my knowledge I do not know that there was 
any official position on that particular subject. 

The reason I say that is because I have somehow or other had the 
impression that from 1946 to 1949 that question of employment on 
the United Nations secretariat was left solely in the hands of the 
United Nations secretariat itself. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Was that as a result of a top-level decision to leave 
it solely in their hands, or was it the result of simply ignoring the 
question, as far as the American State Department was “concerned 4 

Mr. Humetsine. I think it was because of the responsibilities of 
the United Nations secretariat as laid down in the Charter. 

Mr. Sourwiner. That does not answer my question. There are two 
alternatives. You see them, [am sure. Knowing what the question 
Is, can you answer it? 

Mr. Humersine. Would you restate the question ? 

Mr. Sovurwinr. I asked whether the leaving of everything in the 
hands of the United Nations was the result of a top- -level decision 
to do so, or whether it was the result of simply ignoring the question 
at the top level? 

Mr. Hume sine. I believe that you would say it is the result of 
a top-level decision to do so—made at or about the time the United 
Nations secretariat was organized. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who participated in that top-level decision, besides 
Mr. Dean Rusk and the Secretary? Do you know ? 

Mr. Humetsine. I don’t think that Mr. Dean Rusk participated 
in the decision, because he was not the person responsible for that 
work at that time. At that particular time he was still in the United 
States Army, I believe, and had not even come into the United States 
State Department. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who then would have participated in that decision ? 
Who was in charge of the office at that time ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. I assume that Mr. Alger Hiss was in charge of 
the office and participated. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Before you tell us what you assume, do you know 
who participated in it, or anyone who did? 

Mr. Hume sine. I do not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Tell us what you assume. 

Mr. Humetstne. I assume that Mr. Alger Hiss, who was the head, 
I think, of the office called the Office of Special Political Affairs, at 
that time, participated in such a decision. I assume that Mr. Secre- 
tary Byrnes would have participated in such a decision, because he 
was then Secretary of State. Except for those two—and I name those 
two only because of the logic of the situation. The Secretary of State 
certainly should have partic ipated, as a person responsible for this 
direct relationship with the United Nations. However, again I do not 
know, out of my own knowledge, that that is a fact. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. But you are saying that from what 
you know of the departme ntal organization ? 

Mr. Humersine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrye. And departmental obligations and departmental 
jurisdiction, and that is what you would assume to be the case ? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is right, and I would assume also that there 
are other people who naturally would have participated, but it would 
be pretty hard to speculate, without a careful look at this matter, as 
to who they would be, of course. 

Senator O’Conor. Had you finished that line? 

Mr. Sourwrne. I had finished with the first point. 

Senator O’Conor. With respect to that very interesting line of 
inquiry, Mr. Humelsine, of course, realizing the importance of this, 
and, I am sure, anticipating that you would at some time or other be 
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called on to testify concerning it, have you any knowledge of any 
records or references or other data at the ‘Department of State which 
would indicate that Mr. Alger Hiss and Secretary Byrnes actually 
devoted attention to this spec cific question ? 

Mr. Humecstne. Mr. Chairman, I would have to qualify my answer 
to that question, somewhat. 

I personally became aware of this particular problem to the extent 
that I thought I had to have additional knowledge about it only since 
the time of the action by the grand jury, and since this particular com- 
mittee has gotten into this work; and what I have attempted to do, 
what I am “attempting to do, I should say—and it continues at the 
present time—is to get together everything that is possible to get about 
this problem, in the. Department of State. That particular inquiry is 
being conducted now. 1 would think that I would be in a much better 
position to talk more definitely about this problem, say, a week from 
now, or more, When I can get more information. 

Senator O’Conor. Very good. 

Mr. Humetstne. What I say now is what I know about it and what 
I have gained since the time that I have become necessarily interested 
in it, 

Senator O’Conor. I see. 

Without attempting to hold you fast to anything that you have not 
as yet determined finally and conclusively, 1 was wonder ing whether 
the inquiries thus far would enable you to say that there are clear 
indications or some evidences that such a conference or conferences 
were held at top level, as you have indicated, concerning this problem ? 

Mr. Humetstne. Not enough yet to say that directly. It can well 
be that I can answer that question in the affirmative, after I have been 
able to get more of this information together. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Humelsine, on the point that Senator O’Conor 
raises, you have a reputation of being a very thorough man, and 
within the time available to you, which has been several weeks, I have 
no doubt that you have been doing, as you say, everything you could 
to learn as much as possible about this. I think the Senator’s question 
goes to the point of whether, during that time, you have found any- 
thing which leads you to the belief that there was such a top- level 
consideration 

Mr. Humetstne. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Sourwine. What 1s it that you have found that leads you to that 
belief ¢ 

Mr. Humersine. I have run across at least one letter which leads 
me to that belief, a letter that Secretary Byrnes signed. I believe it 
was to Mr. Lie, which gives me an indication that there had to be a 
decision and some discussion of this matter around that time. 

(Mr. Humelsine has subsequently advised the committee as fol- 
lows:) 

The letter I referred to as being to Mr. Lie was in fact a letter from Secretary 
Byrnes to Senator Mundt. [Appears on p. 414, as a part of appendix D. | 

Mr. Sourwine. And the Secretary having signed the letter at that 
time, it is obvious to you that he would not have done so without con- 
sultation with Mr. Hiss, who was at that time head of the Division 
having responsibility for that matter 4 

Mr. Humerstvr. I am not certain, at that time. 


25403—52——22 
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Mr. Sourwine. You mentioned Mr. Hiss’ name, and I was trying 
to reconstruct what was in your mind. If I am wrong about it, tell 
us what was the background for mentioning his name ? 

Mr. Humetsrne. ‘The reason 1 mentioned his name was obviously 
he was the gentleman connected directly with the matter at that time, 
in the State Department, so it is a natural assumption that he would 
have been connected with any decision made in that field. 

Mr. Sourwine. How does that differ from the way I stated it, Mr. 
Humelsine ? 

Mr. Hume sine. I believe it differs slightly, to this extent; I have 
not seen a definite enough indication yet to show that Mr. Byrnes 
discussed this with Mr. Hiss. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have any doubt in your own mind that he 
did ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. I have not—it is a hard question to answer, from 
that standpoint—I would assume that he would practically have to. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can we put it this way: that vou are confident that 
he did? 

Mr. Humetstne. I am not even confident that he did. I feel that 
it would be a normal thing to do. 

Mr. Sourwinr. You said you think he did? 

Mr. Hume sine. I would think it would be a normal thing to do. 

Mr. Sourwine. You already said you think he did. 

Mr. Humensine. If I did, 1 misstated it. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am not attempting to badger you, but these phrases 
“in my opinion,” or “I think,” occur in this record, and we want to 
know what you mean. If you mean that “I think” means “I am confi- 
dent,” then we would prefer not to have you use it. Is it your best 
judgment that Secretary of State Byrnes, in writing such a letter as 
you have said you found, probably did confer with others in the 
Department ? 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is it your best judgment that among those with 
whom he conferred probably was M1 . Hiss, head of the Division hay- 
ing to do with this matter ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Probably. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean that probably that is your best judg- 
ment? Or it is your best judgment that he probably did ? 

Mr. Humetsine. The latter. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Now, you were about to tell us of the change in 
orientation of the Department with regard to this matter, or the 
initiation of the policy that we discussed previously. Will you go 
ahead with that? 

Mr. Humetstne. As I understand it, Mr. Hickerson, shortly after 
he took on this responsibility, had cause to become concerned about 
the problem of possible Communist influences. 

Mr. Sourwine. Right at that point, how do you come to understand 
that? Did Mr. Hickerson tell you so? 

Mr. Humetstnr. That comes out of conversations that I have had 
with Mr. Hickerson. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you understand it from any other source ? 

Mr. Humenstne. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Or representations from any other person ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Also from any documentation that may have come 
to you? 

Mr. Hume tstne. Indirectly, yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Will you say then that you are confident that what 
you are now about to relate did take place ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Go ahead. 

Mr. Humetstne. He had, as I said, cause to be concerned about this 
particular problem. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, what was the cause? Do you know how? 
You say he had cause to be concerned. How did it come up so that 
it concerned him 4 

Mr. Humetstnr. On that, I assume that members of his staff—— 

Mr. Sourwine. If you do not mind, please let us leave out the 

‘assume,” because you have testified that you had information on this 
from Mr. Hickerson and from other people, and from corroborating 
documents. Do not assume. What do you know about how it came 
up In such a way that it concerned him ? 

Mr. Humetstne. I merely have to assume from one standpoint. I 
assume that individuals talking about this caused the problem to con- 
cern him to the extent that there was certain action taken. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he ever tell you whether any individuals had 
talked with him about it ? 

Mr. Humerstne. He indicated, yes, that individuals talked to him 
about it, but he did not indicate by name that individuals had talked 
to him about it. It wasn’t definite to the extent of—well “Mr. So-and- 
So talked to me about it”—it was rather on the basis that it was re- 
ported to him by individuals in the United Nations area, and possi- 
bly—I don’t know—in other areas of the Department, that this was a 
problem. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are not assuming? You are actually testify- 
ing now that Mr. Hickerson has told you that persons had brought 
this subject up to him and had discussed it with him ? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. And implicit in that statement of his was that these 
persons were suc +h, with regard to their official position, or their influ- 
ence, that when they brought it up, it concerned him ? 

Mr. Humetsrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Humetstnr. As a result of this being brought to Mr. Hicker- 
son’s attention, he discussed the matter at a meeting, with a high 
official of the United Nations Secretariat. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who called the meeting; do you know? 

Mr. Hume sine. This particular meeting was not called, as I under- 
stand it, for that purpose. This luncheon meeting was not called 
for the purpose of discussing this particular problem, but this srohiten 
came up in the course of the -Juncheon itself. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was the official ? 

Mr. Hume sine. The official concerned was one of the Assistant 
Secretaries of the United Nations. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know which one? 

Mr. Humensine. I do. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell the committee? 
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Mr. Humetstne. The Department has taken the position that they 
should not give the name of this particular official of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you had particular instructions with regard 
to that matter ? 

Mr. Humetstne. Not directly. I do not believe so. 

Senator O’Conor. Have you had instructions, Mr. Humelsine, that 
deal with the general category in which this would fall+4 

Mr. Humersine. Yes. The position of the Department in this is 
that it would be improper for us to disclose the name of this particular 
individual. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Well now, if the Department’s position refers to dis- 
closing the name of this particular individual, then you must have had 
some communications of that position with regard to this particular 
individual. Is that not obvious? 

Mr. Humetstne. I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Sourwtne. If the Department’s position relates to revealing 
the name of this particular individual, then you must have had some 
explicit instructions with regard to revealing the name of this par- 
ticular individual, in order to be able to say so; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn’t you answer my previous question by indi- 
cating that you had not had any instructions with regard to revealing 
the name of this particular individual ¢ 

Mr. Humetstne. In the sense that you put the question, I don’t 
think anyone has told me directly, “You are not to name this par- 
ticular individual,” but in the course of conversations in the Depart- 
ment about this problem, it was my understanding that we were not 
to disclose the name of this particular individual, that in regard to 
this facet of it, there was not a definite instruction, as I recall, at least, 
that you should not name the individual concerned. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were those conversations, Mr. Humelsine, official 
in character ¢ 

Mr. Humetsrne. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were they with your superiors? 

Mr. Humensrne. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. How many superiors do you have in the Depart- 
ment / 

Mr. Humetsine. Three. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Were these conversations with all of those three, or 
with only two of them, or were they more than one conversation with 
a single one? 

Mr. Humerstne. The general conversation was with the Secretary. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, did the name of this person come up in that 
conversation ¢ 

Mr. Humerstne. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And in connection with this bringing up of that 
name, did the Secretary instruct you to give the committee no infor- 
mation about that name? 

Mr. Humetstne. Not in that sense. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he give you general instructions, which to you 
clearly connoted the order that you were not to reveal to the com- 
mittee the name of that person ? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Were those general instructions broad enough to 
forbid you from naming the name of any oflicial of the United Nations 
with whom an official of the State Department had had discussions 
over the luncheon table? . 

Mr. Humetstne. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. They were so broad ? 

Mr. Humetsrne. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Now, is it your contention here before the com- 
mittee, that instructions as broad as that justify you in refusing to 
answer the committee’s question as to the identity of this person 4 

Mr. Humensine. I should think so. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are taking that position. It is not a matter of 
thinking so, sir, because vou either have to take the position or not 
take it. 

Mr. Humersine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. In refusing to give the committee that name, you are 
then definitely complying with what you believe to be the explicit 
instructions of the Secretary ; is that right / 

Mr. Humevsine. That is correct. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Humelsine, without departing from that po- 
sition, but just attempting possibly to glean information which may 
not be violative of the instruction, as you have described it, are you in 
a position to say whether the individual in question is an American 
national or not an American national ¢ 

Mr. Humepsine. An American national. 

Mr. Sourwine. How many American nationals are there who meet 
your deseription of this individual, sir ¢ 

Mr. Humecsine. I am not familiar enough with the organization 
of the United Nations Secretariat to answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwinxe. Do you remember how you described him? 

Mr. Humetwine. | believe I described him as an Assistant Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, if it shouid turn out that there is only one 
Assistant Secretary of American nationality, you have identified the 
gentleman, have you not ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. Not by name. 

Senator O’Conor. I did not attempt to identify him in a circuitous 
wWiaiy. I was really trving to get the broad categories as to whether we 
were talking about one American to another, or an American to a 
foreigner. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. Go ahead from the point that it 
was discussed. 

Mr. Humevusine. The problems discussed at this particular lunch- 
eon, as Ll understand it, there was dicussion as to whether or not any- 
thing could be done about this particular problem, and as a result 
of the mutual concern of the two individuals, Mr. Hickerson and the 
official of the United Nations Secretariat, Mr. Hickerson said that he 
would look into this problem with his Department, the Department of 
tate. 

As a result of this particular examination of the problem, it was 
determined that there would be set up a confidential arrangement, a 
secret arrangement, by which the United States Government through 
the State Department would attempt to make name checks on Ameri- 
can employees of the United Nations Secretariat. 
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Mr. Sourwtne. Was this a firm agreement ? 

Mr. Humersine. Yes; I would say it was a firm agreement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you tell the committee whether it was imple- 
mented or recorded by any memoranda or other writing ? 

Mr. Humetsine. It was not implemented or recorded between the 
parties concerned by any written memorandum. It was all verbal. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, what do you mean? Even written documents 
‘an be verbal. 

Mr. Humetsine. It was all oral. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, eliminating the qualification which you placed 
on your answer, that it was between the parties, let us go back to the 
original question, which was somewhat broader. Can you tell the com- 
mittee whether there was within the American State Department, that 
is, the areas not covered by your answer, whether within the American 
State Department there was any recording of implementation of this 
decision in memorandum or writing? 

Mr. Humersine. Yes; there was a sketchy memorandum that dealt 
with this particular matter. That is a departmental record. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Have you seen that memorandum ¢ 

Mr. Humetsrne. I have seen that memorandum. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know where it is now ¢ 

Mr. Humerstne. The memorandum, I would suppose, is in the pos- 
sission of the United Nations A ffairs office. 

Mr. Sourwine. Of the State Department ? 

Mr. Humetstne. Of the State Department. 

Mr. Sourwine. And who is the head of that office? 

Mr. Humersrne. Mr. Hickerson. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have a copy of it in your possession also, in 
your files? 

Mr. Humerstne. No, I do not, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. It is not in the files of the department immediately 
under you? 

Mr. Humersine. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you have it in your possession at any time or 
only see it while it was in Mr. Hickerson’s possession, or that of his 
office ? 

Mr. Humerstne. I don’t believe I ever had it in my possession, as 
such. ” 

Mr. Sourwine. How recently did you see it ? 

Mr. Hume stne. I saw it prior to the last appearance before this 
committee. 

Mr. Sourwinr. That could be any time back to the date of your 
birth. Can you pin it down a little better than that? 

Mr. Humetstne. I would say several days before I appeared before 
this committee. 

Mr. Sourwine. Within several days before your previous appear- 
ance ? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. In whose hand was it when you saw it, Mr. Humel- 
sine ? 

Mr. Humetsrne. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Was it in your hand ? 

Mr. Humerstnr. It was in my hands when I glanced at it. 

Mr. Sourwiyne. You did hold it and look at it? 
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Mr. Humetsrne. I held it and looked at it. 

Mr. Sourwine. As a matter of fact, you did probably more than 
glance at it in view of your interest in getting all of the information 
you could about this matter ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes; but it was in connection with a broad discus- 
sion of this problem and I put it aside, and it is one of the pieces of 
paper that I am interested in in connection with this whole inquiry that 
I am having made. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you requested that you be given a copy of it ? 

Mr. Humersine. I am getting a copy of every piece of paper that 
has to do with this particular problem, and that will be one of them. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Then you have requested a copy of this document ? 

Mr. Humeusrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you have no question that it will be forth- 
coming ¢ 

Mr. Humersine. Oh, I will have access to all the material. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Can you describe this document? What kind is it, 
to whom it is addressed, from whom it is? 

Mr. Hume sine. I am afraid I cannot. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean that you do not remember ? 

Mr. Humetsine. I don’t remember enough to be specific about it. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Let me help refresh your memory, if I can. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwirne. Was it a memorandum for the files? 

Mr. Humersrne. That is what I am not sure. I believe it was just 
that type of memorandum, a memorandum of very general record 
about rae particular arrangement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was it a blind memorandum, or did it bear a signa- 
ture or the designation of the writer or dictator ? 

Mr. Hume sine. I am not certain about that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you recall anything about the heading of the 
memorandum ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. I cannot. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you recall anything about its appearance, 
whether it was one sheet or several sheets? 

Mr. Humetsine. I believe it was several sheets. 

Mr. Sourwixe. Do you know how many ? 

Mr. Humerstne. My recollection is—and I would hate to be held to 
this—I believe it was a sketchy covering page that had to do with the 
general problem, and then a page or so that had to do with the way it 
would be handled in the Department. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you leaf through it as a person ordinarily 
would, to see if there was a signature ? 

Mr. Humetstne. No; not in that sense. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Can you give us any more information that would 
help us to identify the document in case we wanted to ask the State 
Department for it? 

Mr. Humetsine. I could furnish you a memorandum on that after 
I return to my office, and be very specific. 

Mr. Sovrwine. Can you furnish us with a copy of the document? 

Mr. Humersine. That I do not know. I would have to ascertain 
that. 

(The memorandum referred to appears as a part of appendix D on 
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Mr. Sourwine. Does the committee wish to ask for that? 

Senator O’Conor. Yes; I think it is pertinent to our inquiry. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, would you go ahead, please? 

Mr. Humetsine. As a result of this particular arrangement being 
worked out, the United Nations Secretariat commenced to—well, I 
think I better go back one point, and that was that after there had 
been an agreement reached in the State Department that these name 
checks would be made for this United Nations Secretariat 

Mr. Sourwrine. Pardon me. I hate to keep interrupting you, but 
we must keep the record clear and understandable. “Name cheek” 
is a phrase which is sometimes loosely used. I do not mean that you 
are using it loosely, but for this record will you explain what you mean 
by a “name check”? 

Mr. Humersine. An agreement that was worked out ealled for the 
United States Government making a name check of every employee 
of the United Nations Secretariat. That name check would con- 
sist-—— 

Sourwine. Do you mean every employee or every employee 
whose name was submitted to you by the United Nations? 

Mr. Humestne. Submitted to us by the United Nations. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was optional with the United Nations? 

Mr. Humensine. That was under the United Nations’ control. 

Mr. Sourwrne. If a name was submitted to you, the Department 
had obligated itself by this agreement to make a name check? 

Mr. Humensine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. What do you mean by a name check? 

Mr. Humensine. The name check would mean that when a list of 
names was furnished, it would be sent to our Security Division by the 
United Nations Affairs Office. The Security Division would examine 
its own records, and would check with the other investigative agencies 
of the Federal Government, and, if there was no information avail- 
able, that fact would be communicated back to the United Nations 
Secretariat. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. Humecstner. What is that ? 

Mr. Sourwtne. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Humevsine. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Sourwine. You say “if there was no information available.” 
Do you mean no information or no derogatory information ? 

Mr. Humerstne. No derogatory information. 

Mr. Sourwrxr. Is that the usual province of a name check, to deter- 
mine if there is derogatory information on an individual? 

Mr. Humensine. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. If that was true, that was communicated back to 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Humensine. That was communicated back. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hume.sinr. Now, in the process of making this name check it 
was agreed that if there happened to be derogatory information avail- 
able, in the hands of the United States Government, that that would 
be examined and, based on an examination 

Mr. Sourwrne. Examined by whom ? 

Mr. Humeusine. Examined by the State Department. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Humensine. And if there was sufficient information of a derog- 
atory nature available to make an adverse report, an adverse report 
would be made to the United Nations Secretariat concerning the par- 
ticular individual. 

Mr. Sourwine. What do you mean by an adverse report ? 

Mr. Hume sine. Well, an adverse report to the effect that this was 
either a person that was a Communist or suspected of Communist 
leanings or Communist affiliations, to the extent that he would have to 
assume that these individuals were guilty. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you saying that the State Department would 
evaluate the derogatory information and would then summarize that 
evaluation for the United Nations, or are you simply naming a general 

category of evaluations and saying that in the event that ‘the evalu- 
ation of a particular case fell anywhere in that category the United 
Nations would be advised that it was somewhere in that category ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. No. The only evaluation that would be made to 
the United Nations would be if the information available was suf- 
ficient to report back an adverse finding, and an adverse finding meant 
that there was either reason to believe that they were Communists or 
they had Communist leanings or were assisting Communist indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, that, even so, is a rather broad grouping, is 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. I want to let the record show clearly, so please 
answer explicitly: Did the Department ever communicate to the 
United Nations with regard to an individual, “We feel this man is a 
Communist,” or “We feel this man is a Communist sympathizer,” or 
“We feel that man has a leaning toward communism,” or “We feel this 
man might be predisposed toward espionage,” or any other explicit 
things about the man? 

Mr. Humensine. There was made an adverse report, and that ad- 
verse report fell into several categories. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did vou ever explain to the United Nations, into 
which of the several categories it belonged, in the case of a particular 
report ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. As I understand it, any report that was made of an 
adverse nature was understood by the United Nations to be suflicient 
to cause them to discharge the individual because of Communist asso- 
ciation, or actual—— 

Mr. Sourwine. Actual what ? 

Mr. Humesine. Or actual Communist membership. 

Mr. Sourwine. You say it was sufficient to cause them to discharge 
them. Don’t you mean it was, in the opinion of the State Department, 
sullicient to justify this charge ¢ 

Mr. Tu MELSINE, That is r ‘ight— suflicient. 

Mr. Sourwine. Because, as a matter of fact, it did not, in many 
cases, cause the United Nations to discharge the person, did it? ; 

Mr. Humensine. Oh, that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that a fair statement, that when you communi- 
cated an adverse report on an individual to the United Nations you 
were simply advising the United Nations that, on the basis of the 
information derogatory to the individual, which was available to the 
American Government, the individual was, in the opinion of the State 
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Department, unsuitable for employment by the United Nations in the 
light of the security of this country ? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is all you were telling the United Nations? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwryxe. But you were telling them that? 

Mr. Humetsine. We were telling them that. 

Mr. Sourwitne. And you were ‘not breaking it down as to why, 
whether he was a Communist or fellow traveler or an espionage agent, 
or morally unfit, or what? 

Mr. Humerstnr. I believe there was some indication as to the degree 
in certain of these cases. They would give a report. It would be 
adverse, which meant that we felt that this person should be gotten 
rid of by the United Nations Secretariat. But there was an indica- 
tion in there as to the degree, as between being a Communist, an out- 
and-ont Communist, and for less than that, Communist activity and 
association. 

Senator O’Conor. If I may just interpose at this juncture, in the 
New York hearing—and T am depending on my memory, which, of 
course, I may be ¢ orrected on if you think otherwise—there was a dif- 
ferentiation made between those persons who were deemed to be Com- 
munists or those who were under Communist discipline. 

Mr. Humetstne. That is right. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr, Morris was very attentive throughout those 
hearings, as to that. What T would like to do, in line with Mr. Sour- 
wine’s inquiry, which T think is very much to the point, is ask vou 
whether that gives any differentiation ? 

Mr. Heumerstnr. IT think that will clarify it, that in making the 
report to the United Nations Secretariat, there was an indication as 
between those whom we felt were actually members of the Communist 
Party and those whom the information led us to believe were under 
Communist discipline. 

Mr. Sovrwinxe. But not members of the party? You mean that 
there were two classes, because, of course, the members of the party 
would be under Communist discipline. What you are saying is that 
vou divided these people into two groups, those you felt to be actual 
Commmnists and those vou felt to be not actual Communists, but 
under Communist discipline ? 

Mr. Houmerstne. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. You had no other groups? 

Mr. Tumersryr. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Sovrwtnr. Are you saying that you never filed an adverse re- 
port on any person unless you felt that he was under Communist 
discipline ? 

Mr. Humersrxr. I think there were some adverse reports that were 
in the catevory of the information was insufficient to make that precise 
statement but yet the person was of such a questionable character 
that the recommendation was that they should not be a United States 
employee of an international organization. 

Mr. Sovrwine. Are you saying actually that instead of there being 
{wo classifications, there were three? 

Mr. Humerstne. Three, I think. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you sure that there were not four or five ? 
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Mr. Humestne. Again I have to explain that I am giving you this 
information on the second-hand basis, on the basis of very recent 
association with it, and I am not familiar enough to say that there 
were 20 or 1, but I believe it is 3. 

Mr. Sourwine. To the best of your knowledge or belief ? 

Mr. Hume sine. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwine. Actually, this is not a discrepancy, but there were 
four. 

Mr. Hume sine. I am talking about the adverse reports. 

Mr. Sourwine. And three of the adverse reports ? 

Mr. Humensine. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwrne. What happened to the class of cases that fell in 
between those, where there was no adverse information and those 
where you felt that the derogatory information which did exist was 
sufticient to justify an adverse re port ? ¢ 

Mr. Humexstne. No report was made back on the cases on which 
there was insuflicient—where there was some information, but, in the 
opinion of the Department, insuflicient information to report back on. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the United Nations understand that that was 
the policy for handling such cases ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. My understanding is that the United Nations did 
understand that. 

Mr. Sourwinr. That was a method, then, of communicating to the 
United Nations, the fact that there was, in truth, derogatory informa- 
tion about an individual available in the files of the American Govern- 
ment, but information of a nature which, in the opinion of the State 
Department, was not suflicient to justify an adverse report ? 

Mr. Humenstne. No,no. I have confused you there. 

Mr. Sourwine. Somebody is confused. 

Mr. Humetsine. I believe that if there were insuflicient information 
available to make an adverse finding, there was no report made back 
to the United Nations at all. 

Mr. Sourwine. You said that already. You also stated, as I under- 
stood it, that the United Nations understood that that would be the 
procedure followed ; did you not? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. The United Nations knew that if you had no derog 
tory information, if there was no derogatory information avail: ‘ble i 
the United States Government, the United Nations would be informed 
of that fact? Under the agreement if you had no derogatory informa- 
tion, you would tell the U nited Nations that there was no derogatory 
information; is that right ? 

Mr. Humetstne. I believe those two fall into the same class. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your testimony so far was exactly and very firmly 
to the opposite. I am not trying to trap you. I want the record to 
show what the facts were. Did the Department or did the Department 
not inform the United Nations when there was no derogatory informa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Hume sine. I am not clear enough on that to make the distine- 
tion as between no derogatory information and not enough derogatory 
information, to make an adverse finding. I believe th: at those two 
categories were both handled in the same way, that there was not a 
report made back to the United Nations—I am not certain of it, how- 
ever. 
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Mr. Sourwrne. You are through with your answer there? 

Mr. Humetstne. I am not certain of that. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Are you telling us, sir, that in your opinion, so far 
as you know, the State eaaionenl agreed to make a name check for 
the information of the United Nations with regard to certain indi- 
viduals whose names were submitted by the United Nations, being 
American employees of the United Nations, and that the State Depart- 
ment, after making that name check, would fail to differentiate 1n its 
communication back to the United Nations between a person on whom 
there was derogatory information and a person concerning whom there 
was no derogatory information ? 

Mr. Humetsrne. I believe that is correct, but I will have to check 
that for you. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Isn’t that a perversion of the whole purpose of a 
name check? 

Mr. Humetsrne. I am not sure of that fact. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Now, you are a security officer ; are you not? 

Mr. Humerstnr. Am I a security officer ? 

Mr. Sourwinr. Yes. 

Mr. Humersine. No; I am nota security officer. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Are you a head of security in the State Department 
in any sense ? 

Mr. Humetstne. Only in an over-all sense. I have a supervisory 
capacity. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you understand such matters? 

Mr. Hume stne. I think I do. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have to, in order to supervise it ? 

Mr. Humerstye. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. Isn’t that a matter of prime importance, that mak- 
ing a name check on deter mining whether there is derogatory informa- 
tion about an individual ? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrye. Yet you are telling us that in the name check vou 
made for the United Nations there, that fact was not communicated to 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Hume stne. We had a different sort of thing in the agreement. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. It certainly was different. You may expand, but I 
want your answer to be perfectly clear on the record. Was the Ameri- 
can State Department under this agreement with the United Nations 
making a name check and then failing to communicate to the United 
Nations any distinction between cases in which there was derogatory 
information and cases in which there was not derogatory information ? 

Mr. Humetstne. My understanding is that the arrangement pro- 
vided for adverse findings being communicated and if, as between that, 
there was the other alternative of saying nothing about the individual. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Humelsine, you understood my question, did 
you not‘ 

Mr. Humersine. I am not sure. 

Mr. Sourwine. Let me repeat it. I think you already answered it 
once, and I do not know why you should fence about it now. 

Mr. Humetsinr. I am not fencing. 

Mr. Sourwine. I do not believe you are, but the record is going to 
indicate that you are, and TI am trying to clear it up. 
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Did the American State Department enter into an agreement with 
the United Nations under which they would make a name check ¢ 

Mr. HuMELsINE. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And then fail to differentiate in reporting to the 
United Nations the results of that name check between cases in which 
there was derogatory information and cases in which there was not 
derogatory information ¢ | 

Mr. Humetsine. I believe so, but I have to check that, and furnish 
you detinite answers for the record. 
~ Mr. Morris. You believe that your answer is “Yes,” or you believe 
that your answer is “No” ¢ 

Mr. Sourwine. The witness answered the question, I think, Mr. 
Morris. He said he believed that what I stated was so. In other 
words, you believe that the State Department did fail to differentiate 
between cases in which there was derogatory mformation and cases 
in Which there was not ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. I believe so, but I would have to check that, and 
I will furnish you a memorandum covering that. 

Mr. Sourwine. The whole purport of your testimony is that the 
State Department drew the line not at the basic point of whether there 
was or was not derogatory information, but at the basic point of 
whether, in the opinion of the State Department, there was suflicient 
derogatory information to furnish an adverse report. Is that what 
you are saying ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. ‘That is what I am saying. 

Mr. Sourwine. And that they furnished to the United Nations only 
whether there was, in the opinion of the State Department, sutlicient 
information to justify an adverse report ¢ 

Mr. Humensine, ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. On the basis of the standards set up by the State 
Department for such an evaluation ¢ 

Mr. Humexsine. You could not say the latter. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who fixed the standards by which you determined 
there was to be an adverse report if the State Department did not 
do it ¢ 

Mr. Humepsine. The standard in the State Department—the dif- 
ference is this: You have an opportunity to make a full field investi- 
gation. You have an opportunity after you get that full field inves- 
tigation of an employee, to call the employee in. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Humelsine, we are going around and around. 

Senator O’Conor. To be frank with you, I think that in the last 
question, possibly Mr. Humelsine misunderstood your question. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is possible. May I rephrase it? 

Senator O’Conor. I think Mr. Humelsine is under the impression 
that maybe you are referring to the standards of the State Depart- 
ment generally, with respect to all employees. 

Mr. Hume sine. That is right. 

Senator O’Conor. And those which I think you have in mind are 
not in that respect. Iam throwing that in for clarification. I think 
that if you were to state it again, it would be more specific. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Humelsine, we have established that the State 
Department, evaluating these cases on some basis, drew the line on the 
basis of whether there was sufficient derogatory information to justify 
an adverse report. 
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Senator O’Conor. Of United Nations employees. 

Mr. Sourwtne. That is right. We are only discussing cases of 
United Nations employees, w vhose names were submitted under the 
agreement previously made. 

Senator O’Conor. I wanted to emphasize that because I feared— 
and correct me if Iam wrong—that Mr. Humelsine got the impression 
that you were referring to State Department standards generally, and 
this is limited to United Nations employees. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Let it be understood that I am discussing here only 
the cases of United Nations employees, or prospective employees of 
the United Nations, whose names were submitted by the United N 
tions, to the State Department, under this oral agreement, uavteenly 
referred to. 

With that understanding, sir, is it true, as we appear to have estab- 
lished here, that the State Department drew the line at the point of 
whether there was sufficient derogatory information to justify an 
adverse report ? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. Now, there was some basis for that determination ; 

was there not? 

Mr. Humetstne. Naturally. 

Mr. Sourwine. That basis was not a basis agreed upon between the 
United Nations and the American State Department; was it? 

Mr. Hume sine. No; it was not. 

Mr. Sourwtne. And it was not a basis fixed or determined or dic- 
tated by any pers son outside the American State Department; was it? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then it must necessarily be a basis which was deter- 
mined upon within the American State Department ? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrine. And on that basis the determination was made as to 
whether, in the opinion of the Department, an adverse report was 
justified ? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sovurwine. And if the answer was that an adverse report, in 
the opinion of the Department, was justified, that fact was communi- 
cated to the United Nations? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sovurwrne. And if, after the determination had been made, it 
was the feeling of the State Department that there was not sufficient 
derogatory information to justify an adverse report, then your testi- 
mony now is there was no reply or report made to the United Nations? 

Mr. Humetstne. I believe that is correct, but I am going to furnish a 
memorandum covering that specifically. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, did the United Nations understand that that 
was the basis on which the report was going to be made? 

Mr. Humerstne. That is my understanding; that they did. 

Mr. Sovrwinr. So that the United Nations understood that when 
they failed to get a report on a man whose name had been submitted 
to the American State Department, the American State Department 
had, on the basis of its own examination of the information available 
to it, arrived at the conclusion that either there was no derogatory 
information about that individual, or such derogatory information 
as there was did not justify an adverse report ? 
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Mr. Hume sine. I would say that that would follow. 

Mr. Sourwine. Necessarily. 

Senator O’Conor. Let me ask a question right there. 

Mr. Humetsine. But 

Senator O’Conor. Go ahead. 

Mr. Humensrne. One point I have to make here, in making this 
original agreement, as I understand it, it was pointed out to tlie United 
Nations official who entered into this arrangement, that in no sense 
would the United States Government take the responsibility for giv- 
ing a clearance on anyone, and the failure of the United States Gov- 
ernment to comment adversely did not mean that a person was cleared, 
in any sense of the word. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Humelsine, if the chairman will permit the 
comment, sir, I submit that is double talk, not intentionally, by you, 
but by the Department, because it is perfectly obvious that under 
such an arrangement neither the United Nations authorities nor the 
American State Department were concerned with the question of 
whether there was derogatory information. They were both con- 
cerned only with the question of the State Department’s evaluation of 
whether such derogatory information as there might be was sufficient 
to justify an adverse report; in other words, with the question of 
whether the American State Department felt that a man should be 
fired, and that was only a means of substituting for the United Nations 
responsibility to make its own opinion the State Department’s opinion 
of whether that man should be fired. Isn’t that accurate ? 

Mr. Humensine. No; because the United States Government had 
access to information which it would be impossible for the United 
Nations Secretariat to have. 

Mr. Sourwine. Of course. How does that affect my statement ? 

Mr. Hume sine. The judgment question. I suppose it does. 

Senator O’Conor. My question is somewhat akin to that. You 
stated previously, if I understood your answers in response to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Sourwine, that in those cases where an adverse report was 
submitted by the representatives of the State Department to the repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations, it was on the basis of a belief by the 
State Department that the individual should be separated from the 
service ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. 

Senator O’Conor. In other words, I am emphasizing the fact that 

was based upon the opinion of the State Department. 

Mr. Hume sine. Oh, yes; that is correct. 

Senator O’Conor. The question I would like to ask is: With that 
understanding, were there any instances where in a situation after 
the adverse report was submitted by the State Department representa- 
tives to the United Nations representative, there was any answer back 
that the United Nations did not agree with the opinion of the State 
Department / 

Mr. Hume tsine. I believe there were cases such as that in which 
there were conversations between the United Nations Secretariat 
and the United Nations Office in the Department of State. I only 
know of one case by name where, out of my own certain knowledge, 
there was such an exchange. 

Senator O’Conor. So that in that one case there was. Were there 
others / 
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Mr. Humetsine. That is right. 

Senator O’Conor. There was some difference of opinion as to the 
evaluation of the information or as to the facts in the case? 

Mr. Humersine. Well, there appeared to be a difference of view 
through the fact that despite a number of recommendations being 
made the man was continued to be employed by the United Nations 
Secretariat, and at one point the United Nations Secretariat even 
approached the State Department after the adverse report had been 
made asking that he be promoted—asking that the State Department 
agree in a promotion for the individual. 

Senator O’Conor. And would you tell us who that was? 

Mr. Humenstne. That was the Weintraub case. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. Why should the United Nations ask the State De- 
partment to agree to the promotion of an ae if both were 
zealous in the prineiple that what the United Nations did with its 
personnel was not to be influenced by the member nations 4 

Mr. Humecstne. T cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you think that it indicates that the United 
Nations was concerned with the opinion of the American State 
Department ? 

Mr. Humetstne. It certainly illustrates it in that one particular 
case. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Do you think that it might indicate that the United 
Nations was concerned with the opinion of the American State 
Department in these other cases? 

Mr. Humecstne. I think the position that they took was that they 
were concerned with the feeling of the United States State Depart- 
ment toward a particular individual, but that they had greater con- 
cern with the problems that they would face with the rest of the 
United Nations in dise Peeping conti individuals, upon whom adverse 
recommendations had been made by the State Department. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was this the case, Mr. Humelsine, in which the 
United Nations took the position that it was not even concerned with 
the question of derog sien vy information about one of its employees, 
unless that derogatory information was of such a grave nature that 
the American State Department felt it had to ask that the employee 
be fired ? 

Mr. Humerstne. And, to be correct, upon an examination of the 
arrangement set un? 

Mr. Sourwtne. Yes. In other words, the United Nations was not 
seeking objective information about this matter, except information 
with regard to the State Department’s own feeling, and the degree 
of objection that the State Department had to the man in question, 
if any? 

Mr. Humenstne. That appears to be correct. 

Mr. Sourwtner. Mav TI move along, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator O’Conor. Proceed, Mr. Sourwine. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I am sorry to have labored that point. Did I per- 
mit you to conclude your statement? Do you think we have covered 
that arrangement adequately ? 

Mr. Humersryr. One point I think should be emphasized there, 
and that is the fact that in working out the arrangement there was 
no provision made at that time for a full field investigation. The 
reason, as I understand it, that there was no provision made for a 
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full field investigation was that such an investigation would become 
known to the members of the Secretariat. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you say “no provision for a full field inves- 
tigation, you merely mean that the particular oral agreement which 
was entered into did not in its terms require that you make a full 
field investigation. If one had been made, you would have communi- 
cated its results to the United Nations, insofar as you communicated 
to them the results of any check that had been made on the named 
individual ¢ 

Mr. Humenustne. That is correct: but the arrangement. I think. 
made it quite clear that there would not be a full field investigation. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, you do not mean that you were committing 
yourself never to make or have made a full field investigation, but only 
that you would not, under this agreement, and as a result of the sub- 
mission of the name to you? 

Mr. Humensine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Proceed to make a full field investigation ? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Actually, in some of these cases, did you not find 
that there had been full field investigations by the FB I, as a result 
of other causes ? 

Mr. Humensine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you communicated those results, evaluated as 
you have explained, to the United Nations? 

Mr. Humenstne. If there was sufficient information available to 
make an adverse finding. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is what I mean by “evaluated” as explained. 

Mr. Hume sine. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Didn't you ever submit a blind memorandum to the 
United Nations / 

Mr. Humenstne. No: we did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you sure that a blind memorandum was never 
submitted to the United Nations by any of their persons, whose names 
they submitted to the Department ? 

Mr. Humenstne. T am fairly certain of that. There was a blind 
memorandum involved in this procedure, but never was there, to mv 
knowledge, a blind memorandum submitted to the United Nations 
Secretariat. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Humelsine, what is the meaning of a blind 
memorandum ? 

Mr. Humeusine. A blind memorandum is a memorandum written 
after an examination of a full file, and it covers all of the pertinent 
facts on the case but does not give the sources, and so forth. .It is a 
summary of the file without giving the sources. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you accept an amendment to that, that it 
covers all of the pertinent information, except as withholding it might 
be necessary, in order to protect its source ? 

Mr. Humetstine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. It covers all of the pertinent information which 
ean be provided without revealing or ovine vood leads or sources 

Mr. Humenstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have said there were such blind memorandums 
involved in this procedure. Who prepared them? How did they go? 
Who vot them ? 


25405—52——23 
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Mr. Humersine. Under the arrangement that was entered into, the 
United Nations Office was the office responsible for the agreement and 
for the liaison and all of the general work regarding this. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is Mr. Hickerson’s office / 

Mr. Humensine. Mr. Hickerson’s office. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Not your office? 

Mr. Humersine. Not my office or not my predecessor’s office, when 
this was entered into. In the agreement, my predecessor, Mr. Peuri- 
foy, agreed that he would allow the Security Division to pass these 
names through for the name check. If there was any information 
available as a result of this name check, he would permit the members 
of the evaluation staff of the Security Division to sit down with rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations Office for an examination of the 
particular information. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, there is something which should be made 
clear on the record at that point. When the evaluators of the secu- 
rity staff—and that is under your office or was under Mr. Feurifoy’s— 
sat down, did they sit as evaluators or did they sit for the purpose of 
retaining custody of the file while it was under custody of somebody 
else ? ; ; 

Mr. Humetsine. They contend they did not sit in the sense of 
making any evaluation as in the normal case, in the State Depart- 
ment. They use a term to the effect that they “assisted in the reading 
of the file.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Which means that they would make available to 
the person that they were communicating the contents of the file to 
their own knowledge of background matters, and pertinent informa- 
tion collateral to the file itself ? 

Mr. Hume sine. That is correct, and also, I think, would go so far 
as to say, in answer to the question, “What do you think about. this 
particular individual?” I think they would go so far as, in certain 
cases, to say “I think this particular individual is a very bad fellow, 
indeed,” and it would add up to probably membership in the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. Sourwine. The Security Division people would do that where 
there was adverse information in the file? 

Mr. Humetsine. Where there was adverse information—what 
they would do, they would examine the file, write in the blind memo, 
and put it on top of the file. 

Mr. Sourwrine. A blind memo does not express opinions? 

Mr. Humersine. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Sourwrne. It summarizes facts if it is well written. 

Mr. Humetsine. Facts or allegations. 

Mr. Sourwine. By facts, I mean the fact that a certain allegation 
is of record in the file. 

Mr. Humensine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, they would communicate the contents of the 
file in this manner to persons from Mr. Hickerson’s division; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Humenstne. That is correct. A person from Mr. Hickerson’s 
office would come over, sit down in the Security Division, exam- 
ine the file, read the blind memo, and then the officer from the Secu- 
rity Division evaluation section would be available to discuss it. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Was it always the same person from Mr. Hicker- 
son’s office / 

Mr. Humersine. It was, for a period of time. There were two in- 
dividuals that were primarily concerned in this work. 

Mr. Sourwine. For how long a period of time ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. Oh, from the inception of the program until 1949, 
until, say, a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Sourwine. One of two persons during that period ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. One person up to that point. 

Mr. Sourwine. Only one person / 

Mr. Humenstne. Only one person. 

Mr. Sourwine. From 1949 until sometime in 19514 

Mr. Humetstne. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. A period of 2 years, more or less 4 

Mr. Humetsine. Sometime in 1951 until the present time, there 
was a second individual. 

Mr. Sourwine. One other person ‘ 

Mr. Humetstne. That is right. 

Mr. SourwiNe. Always the same person who was authorized by Mr. 
Hickerson’s office to do that ¢ 

Mr. Hume sine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. For the record, will you tell the committee the 
names of either of those two individuals 4 

Mr. Humetsine. I cannot tell the committee the names of either 
one of those two individuals, and I am definite on that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Under instructions given you by the Secretary. 

Mr. Humetstne. Under instructions given me by the Secretary. 

Mr. SourwiNeE. Were there more than one individual in the Security 
Division who was assisting in reading these files ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. There were three covering the same period of time 
as the two. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is, there was first one, and then another, and 
then another? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. They did not overlap ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. They did not overlap. 

Mr. Sourwine. There was one particular person in the Security 
Division at a particular time, and he always knew his opposite number 
in Mr. Hickerson’s office ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. He always knew who he was dealing with in Mr. 
Hickerson’s office. 

Mr. SourRwWINe. Can you give us the names of those persons? 

Mr. Humetstne. | cannot. 

Mr. Sourwine. Under the same instructions / 

Mr. Hume sine. Under the same instructions. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Humelsine, are any of those people the people 
previously described by the witnesses as the evaluators ? 

Mr. Humensine. They have been. There is no doubt about being 
evaluators in the real sense of the word, because they were members 
of the evaluating staff of the Security Division. 

Mr. Sourwine. But, as you explained, they were not sitting as the 
evaluators, but as readers ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Readers. 
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Mr. Sourwine. The actual evaluation was made by one of the two 
persons who came down from Mr. Hickerson’s office, or by some per- 
son to whom he communicated, in Mr. Hickerson’s office? 

Mr. Humetstne. Except to this extent: and there is some conflict 
from his standpoint. The original agreement which was entered into 
was quite specific. In the original agreement that was entered into, 
one of my chief assistants, who participated in the arrangement at that 
time for Mr. Peurifoy, stated quite clearly that there was to be no 
question whatsoever of an evaluation being made in these cases, by 
the Security Division. The reason he took that position was that the 
arrangement itself did not permit a full field investigation, the hearing 
of witnesses, and so forth, all of which is necessary in order to make 
proper evaluations. Therefore he took the position that he would not 
permit the Security Division to make evaluations, and he tells me 
that histhen Chief, Mr. Peurifoy, agreed. That particular individual 
is Mr. Boykin, who is head of the Office of Security and Consular 
Affairs. 

Mr. Sourwine. Sam Boykin. 

Mr. Humetstnr. Sam Boykin. Now, under this procedure, the first 
individual from Mr. Hickerson’s office who worked in this field, 
takes the position now that they arrived at a joint reading of the 
file. Whether that is certain or not, I am not sure, but it is quite 
clear that there was no agreement of that nature. 


Mr. SourwInre. You think, in s spite of the agreement which was 


made, that there would be no evaluation by the security a there 
saat ly was an expression of opinion by them, in many, if not most 
cases 4 


Mr. Humetsine. I would say that it was impossible to enter into 
such an arrangement without an expression of opinion being made. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Ultimately the opinion was entered into by the three 
evaluators and the two from Mr. Hickerson’s office? , 

Mr. Houmenstne. During the first phase that would be true. There 
was more of the quest ie n of = evaluation being made by the United 
Nations’ officer in the last vear and a half. 

Mr. Sourwine. When did this office come under your 

Mr. Humetsiner. Which, the Security ? 

Mr. Scurwinre. Yes. 

Mr. Humentsine. In 1950. 

Mr. Sor RWINE. Well, shortly after it came under your supervision 
there has been less evaluation by your es and a greater degree of 
a Ity on the person under Mr. Hi ke rson 4 

Mr. Humenstne. That is coincidenee. That is not the reason for 
that, because I must confess— and I want to make it crystal clear to 
the committee—that T was not aware of the detailed operation of this 
eet how it was going, or anything about it, except 
in the sense hat ] knew there was a secret arrangement that involved 
the United N ations, and I was under the impression it was proceed- 
Ing aN g quite wikintachoeile. Otherwise, I should have done some- 
ery? about it. No one ever said anything to me about it. T was 
tol 1) Was quite secret, l did not know the details of the arrange- 
ments aa were made, and I assumed the thing was going along per 


SuUpery is ion? 


f atisfactorily. One of the reasons Iam having difficulty in being 
definite in answering certain of these questions is because of the fact 
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that only very recently have I come into any definite knowledge about 
this work. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You indicated there were blind memoranda pre- 
vared, and they were prepared by the security officers in your 

Jivision, and given to the officers in each case from Mr. Hickerson’s 
office. 

Mr. Humetsine. I don’t think he ever took them with him. 

Mr. Sourwine. He was permitted to read them ¢ 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. As far as you know, those memoranda still remain 
in the files in your office ? 

Mr. Humetsine, That is my understanding, in the Security Divi 
sion. 

Mr. Sourwine. In the Security Division, and they are, of course, 
classified documents / 

Mr. Humetsine. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, all of this boils down, to move on, Mr. Chair 
man, to the fact that on the basis of an evaluation which we now find 
was to some degree participated in by the Security Division and Mr. 
Hickerson’s Division, there was communicated to the United Nations 
auhnanswer to the quest ion of whether or not there was suflicient deroga- 
tory information available to the American Government about an in- 
dividual whose name had been submitted to justify the American 
State Department in its opinion in taking the position that that in- 
dividual should not continue to be employed by the United Nations ? 

Mr. HUMELSINE. Yes, sir. But one thing, one pot I do want to 
make is: the Security Division, except for its participation in this 
reading of the file, had no knowledge of what reports were made, what 
the score sheet was on vetting rid of individuals, ete. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean at the time / 

Mr. Humevsine. At any time. 

Mr. Sourwine. You know now ? 

Mr. Humetsine. I do now, but any time up to recently, the respon- 
sibility, the way this was handled, how effective it was, and so forth, 
was entirely and directly under the United Nations’ office and 
Security Division had no participation other than assisting in the 
reading of the files, and in the making of the name check. 

Mr. Sourwine. Leaving aside any participation between the two 
divisions within the State Department, [ want to find out if I cor 
rectly stated the situation as to what the State Department did. 

On the basis of evaluation made within the State Department, such 
as we have discussed, there was communicated to the United Nations 
orally, not in writing, the answer to the question of whether there was 
sufficient derogatory information available to the American Govern- 
ment about the person whose name had been submitted to justify the 
State Department in its opinion in taking the position that that in- 
dividual should no longer be employed by the United Nations ¢ 

Mr. Humenstne. That is right, and the w: iv that was done was that 
a list ° names were sent down, say a list of 35 names would be sent 
down | Vv the United Nations Secretariat to the State Department. 
Those 35 names then would all go back to the Secretariat without 
any adverse comment on it at all. That was a cover plan. 
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But before that list of 35 names got back, there would already have 
arrived in the hands of the United Nations Secretariat, say, a list of 
five. 

Mr. Sourwine. Right. 

Mr. Humenstnr. Which would be names on which the State De- 
partment had reported adversely. 

Mr. Sourwine. So that when the United Nations Secretariat re- 
ceived back through channels a list of names which had been pre- 
viously submitted, they would know that any names on that list con- 
cerning which they had not received an adverse report were names 
of persons concerning whose employment by the United Nations the 
United States Government had no protest to make / 

Mr. Humetsine. No protest to make, but in the same sense was not 
giving any clearance. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, to the extent that you were communicating 
to the United Nations the intelligence that you did not find any basis 
for the adverse report on these people, you were giving them a clear- 
ance, Were you not ¢ 

Mr. Humecsine. In that sense, I would say temporary clearance at 
least. 

Mr. Sourwine. Of course. 

Now, to what extent was Mr. Hickerson, to your knowledge, per- 
sonally responsible for any of these arrangements or for the imple- 
mentation of them ? 

Mr. Humetsine. I think Mr. Hickerson was very directly respon- 
sible because he is the officer of the de partment that entered into these 
particular arrangements. 

Mr. Sourwrye. And he supervised them throughout their 
implementation ? 

Mr. Hume sine.That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, do you recall the press release which was 
prepared and issued by the Department recently, in connection with 
your appearance before this committee ? 

Mr. Humensine. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know who prepared that press release / 

Mr. Humerstne. I believe it was prept ared by Mr. Hickerson. 

Mr. Sourwrne. By Mr. Hickerson ? 

Mr. Humerstne. By his office, ] believe. I was familiar with it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, in the open session, Mr. Hickerson stated : 
“We will give you all the information we have in executive session.” 
You have not done that, have you? 

Mr. Humensine.*I have not given you the names of the individual 
evaluators. 

Mr. Sourwtne. And so far as you know, neither has Mr. Hickerson ? 

Mr. Humetstne. He has not. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you are not willing to do so? 

Mr. Humerstne. It is not a question of being willing or not to do 
so. Iam instructed not to do so. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is right. And on the basis of that instrue- 
tion, which you will obey, you are unwilling to tell the committee ? 

Mr. Humerstne. Unwilling, in that sense. 

Mr. Sourwine. And so far as you know, Mr. Hickerson takes that 
position, held by you and he and Mr. Fisher? 
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Mr. Humetsine. That is the position we were instructed to hold. 

Mr. SourWwINeE. That is ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is the position held in previous executive 
hearings ¢ 

Mr. Humexsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know what Mr. Hickerson meant when he 
said, “We will give you all the information we have in executive 
session” ¢ 

Mr. Hume sine. I think he was talking about giving you informa- 
tion such as contained in this particular letter. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean the document submitted, or the classified 
matter submitted at the outset of this hearing? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. And it is still your opinion that the information 
has not been submitted to the committee, in accordance with Mr. 
Hickerson’s statement, made at the previous hearing: is that correct ? 

Mr. Humevsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know, sir, approximately how many names 
were transmitted to the Department under this agreement ? 

Mr. Hume sine. I understand it is in the neighborhood of 2,000. 

Mr. Sourwine. And out of those 2,000, there were adverse reports 
on 40¢ 

Mr. Humersine. I understand there were adverse reports on 40 
that were in the United Nations Secretariat, 38 on Communists, or 
people being under Communist discipline, and 2 on morals. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were there any other adverse reports ¢ 

Mr. Humersrne. Oh, there have been reports made to other agencies 
of certain individuals. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did this agreement with the United Nations cover 
persons other than persons employed by the Secretariat ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. No; it did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Under this agreement there could not have been 
names submitted other than employed or about to be employed by the 
Secretariat ¢ 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. And under this agreement there were about 2,000 
names submitted ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. And 40, not more or less, but 40 adverse reports ? 

Mr. Humensine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. There were in excess of 1,960 persons whose names 
were submitted, concerning whom the American State Department 
conveyed to the United Nations the intelligence that the Department. 
had no objection to their continued employment with the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Humensine. That is correct. I should point out there that I 
think that better than 1,600 of those individuals are people that are 
in clerical, custodial, and other similar assignment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, do you recall Mr. Hickerson’s testimony that 
“The transmission of this information on these 37 to 40 persons was a 
clear indication that either we had definite information, or the indi- 

viduals were sufficiently doubtful, that the Department of State felt 
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that they were wholly unsuitable employees for the International 
Organization ¢” 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. What is the key word there, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Humetstne. “Doubtful.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn't it “wholly ?” 

Mr. Humetstne. “Wholly”: that is right, I suppose. 

Mr. Sourwine. The standard was whether you felt they were 
wholly unsuitable. They might be unsuitable to a large degree, but 
unless the Department reached the conclusion that they were wholly 
unsuitable, vou filed no adverse report ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Are you able to say, Mr. Humelsine, whether or not ad 
verse reports were submitted on eight ] people, whose names appeared 
in our open hearings? Are you ina position to testify on that? 

Mr. Humetsine. I do not know the individual cases well enough to 
give testimony. 

Mr. Morris. Who is the proper officer ? 

Mr. Humenstne. I think Mr. Hickerson would have to be. 

Mr. Sourwine. Senator O’Conor, at the previous open session, in 
quired of Mr. Hickerson with regard to the manner in which informa 
tion would be transmitted by the State Department to the United 
Nations. Are we clear and is it accurate to say that the only informa- 
tion which was transmitted was the question of whether, in the opinion 
of the American State Department, there was sufficient adverse de 
rogatory information Bai the named individual, to justify the De- 
partment in taking the position that it opposed the continued em- 
ployment of that individual by the United Nations? 

Mr. Humenstne. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Sourwine. And in no case then was any detailed security 
information transmitted to the United Nations? 

Mr. Hume tstne. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwtng. They never got anything except an indication of 
whether the American State Department determined it would protest ? 

Mr. Humersrne. Well, it wasn’t a question of protest. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Not in the official diplomatic sense. Let me re 
phrase it. 

The United Nations never got anything except a communication of 
the information as to whether the American State Department had 
determined to register an objection to the continued employment of 
the person by the United Nations? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, did you ever register this adverse opinion, 
far as you know, and by “vou” I mean the Department, in a case 
where there was only a suspicion or only a strong suspicion ? 

Mr. Humersine. I believe so. I believe that that was true in the 
Weintraub case. 

Mr. Socrwink. Did you make that a standard? Can you say that 
there was an adverse report in every case where there was a strong 
suspicion ? 

Mr. Humetstne. I would think that would be true. 

Mr. Sourwine. You do not know of any cases where there was a 
strong suspicion, after the name had been submitted and the State 
Department did not file an adverse report ? 
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Mr. Hume sine. I don’t know of any, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sourwine. You do not know of any suc h case ? 

Mr. Humetstne. No; but again I have to qualify that and say I am 
not familiar with the cases, on a name basis, and on the record. 

I am also going to, in the process of my inquiry, look at these 
particular files myself. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you saying that, so far as you know, the State 
Department filed an adverse report in every case where the Depart- 
ment suspected possible disloyalty by the person whose name had 
been submitted ? 

Mr. Humensrnr. I think where there was sufficient derogatory in- 
formation to reach that conclusion. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is, to reach the conclusion that there was 
possible disloy: alty i 

Mr. Hcumeustne. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Well then, it must be perfectly obvious, must if 
not, that when you communicated to the United Nations the fact that 
you did not have any adverse report to make on the person, you were 
saying tothe U nited Nations that there is no information available to 
the American Government on the basis of which there is even a 
justifiable suspicion of the loyalty of this person. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hcmetsinre. No, I don’t think that would be true. because I 
don’t think this thing was—at least my understanding of it is not 
clear enough on that particular point. 

Mr. Sourwitne. You submitted an adverse report in every case where 
there was suflicient derogatory information to have a reasonable doubt 
as to the loyalty ? 

Mr. Humensine. That is correct. 

Mr. SOURWINE. You stated that the United Nations knew the basis 
on which you drew a dividing line; is that correct ? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then when the United Nations knew that vou were 
not submitting adverse information on a person, they must have 
known that, in the opinion of the American State Department there 
was not sufficient derogatory information available to the Americat 
Government concerning that person to justify reasonable aaapicion 
of his loy: ty: isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Humestne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. What is the difference between that and a clearance? 

Mr. Humenstne. I am not certain. 

Mr. Sourwiner. Neither am I, Mr. Humelsine. 

Senator O’Conor. Might I ask a question, Mr. Humelsine? Did 
it ever occur in the consideration of the matter, prior to the report to 
the United Nations representative, that the representatives of the 
State Department of one or the other divisions, disagreed between 
or among themselves, depending on the number who were giving 
attention to the matter? In other words, was there any difference 
of opinion in the evaluation ? 

Mr. Humersine. I think there were differences of opinion in several 
cases, 

Senator O’Conor. What was done? 

Mr. Humensine. There was one instance where there was difference 
of opinion, and it was taken to Mr. Hickerson and Mr. Hickerson 
agreed to report an adverse finding. That is my understanding. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Who differed ? 

Mr. Humetsine. | believe, and again I would have to check my 
memory on this—I believe that it was a difference of opinion with 
the member of the Security Division feeling that there should be 
an adverse report and the member of Mr. Hickerson’s staff not certain 
whether there was enough information to warrant that. 

Mr. Sourwine. In that case, there certainly must have been a joint 
obligation, and it must be obvious that the Security man was recom- 
mending the report that was to be made; is that right ? 

Mr. Humensine. In that case that would appear to follow. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that the exception rather than the rule? 

Mr. Humensine. Until I can examine each and every case, I am not 
inasituation to give a definite answer. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that the Weintraub case / 

Mr. Humexsine. That was not the Weintraub case, I do not believe. 

Mr. Morris. What case was it / 

Mr. Humensine. I am not certain. 

Mr. Sourwine. There was only one such case that you know of ¢ 

Mr. Humersine. One such case. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have discovered that fact recently ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. That occurred several years ago. 

Mr. Morris. But you do not recall whose case it was? 

Mr. Humessine. I do not recall that case. Mr. Hickerson probably 
would recall it. It may or may not be the Weintraub case. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you remember testifying in response to a ques- 
tion by Senator O’Conor, that “The Secretary of State, through his 
Division of Security er and got every bit of information that 
was available to the Government on any of these individuals” 

Mr. Hume sine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Just so that there will be no misunderstanding of 
this principle, actually, none of that information was turned over 
to the United Nations, not even a summary of it / 

Mr. Humenstne. None. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is, there had been discussion of whether the 
United Nations should have any of this security information, either 
ina blind memo or without information as to the source ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. There is present consideration as to that problem. 

Mr. Sourwine. Has it only been considered recently ¢ 

Mr. Hume sine. To my knowledge, only recently. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was there prior consideration / 

Mr. Humetsine. There was consideration, obviously, at the time 
this arrangement was entered into, and it was rejected at that time. 

Mr. Sourwine. On what grounds? Do you know? 

Mr. Hume sine. Rejected on the grounds that it would be impos- 
sible to keep the secrecy of the arrangement if they had _ field 
investigations. 

Mr. Sourwixe. The FBI is the agency primarily concerned with 
the security of those files? 

Mr. Humetsine. Partly, but we are equally concerned. We have 
a very large Security Division ourselves, and we make investigations. 

Mr. Sourwine. Let me say that the FBI is an agency which is 
primarily concerned with the security of such files? 

Mr. Humensine. That is correct. 


Mr. Sourwine. Was the opinion of the FBI ever sought? 
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Mr. HuMetsine. At that time / 

Mr. Sourwine. — 

Mr Humetsine. I could not ascertain that it was. 

Mr. Sovrwine. You say “at that time.” Has it been sought since / 

Mr. Humetsine. It has been, in the current sense. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did the Federal Bureau of Investigation recom- 
mend that this information not be made available / 

Mr. Humensine. Not that directly. A meeting that took place at 
the White House last week, at which representatives of the State 
Department, the FBI, the Civil Service Commission, the Attorney 
General’s Office, were present. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you there ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. I was present, and the question was discussed at 
that time as to how you could implement the so-called jurists’ report 
in a way that. we could assure ourselves that the people working for 
the United Nations did have clearance from the United States Gov- 
ernment. Asa result of that meeting, a plan was worked out, which 
is being considered in the executive branch now, as to whether it is 
legally “possible or not, to carry out this plan, and, as I understand, 
after it is determined whether or not it 1s legally possible to carry 
out such a plan, then it is planned to have discussions with Mr. Lie 
concerning it, to see whether it can be implemented. 

Mr. Sourwine. So far as you know, the determination whether 
the plan can legally be carried out has not been made ‘ 

Mr. Hume sine. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you think it would be communicated to you 
when made ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes; because the State Department was given the 
assignment of drawing up the Executive order. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know that a conference between Mr. 
McGranery and other representatives of this Government had been 
called for yesterday to discuss this matter / 

Mr. Humensine. I know that such a conference had been planned. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know whether it was held? 

Mr. Hume sine. It was not held. 

Mr. Sourwine. Why not ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. I am told that it was not held because Mr. Lie 
did not think it was proper for him to come to Foley Square, and 
the Attorney General did not think it was proper for him to go to the 
United Nations Headquarters Building. 

Mr. Sourwitne. You surprise me very much. I had expected that 
your answer would be because the American Government has not yet 
made a determination as to whether this is legally possible. 

Mr. Humetsine. No, 

Mr. Sourwine. As far as you know, the American Government was 
going ahead with that conference, without having made a determina- 
tion as to whether it was legally possible ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes; because I do not think that the meeting 
was called to discuss this particular plan itself. I think this meet- 
ing was set up prior to—the meeting between Lie and the Attorney 
General was set up prior to the White House meeting on the so-called 
plan. 

Mr. Sourwine. But the announced purpose of the meeting with Mr. 
Lie and representatives of this Government was, was it not, to ex- 
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plore the question of what could be done to implement the recommen- 
dations of the panel of advisers? 

Mr. Humetstne. I think that that is correct. 

Mr. Sourwtne. And necessarily, since the American discussions 
had not proceeded far enough unilaterally to reach a determination 

as to the legality of a feasib le plan, is it not obvious that any meeting 
held at this time would be inconclusive and unproductive; that is, a 
meeting with Mr. Lie? 

Mr. Humetstne. I don’t think so. IT don’t think that necessarily 
follows. I think there could have been an exchange of views between 
the Attorney General and Secretary-General that would have been 
helpful in arriving at the final solution. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Could you tell us who besides yourself was present 
at this meeting at the White House? 

Mr. Humerstne. Yes: I can. 

Mr. Sourwine. Would you do so? 

Mr. HuMELSINE. T can’t cover them all. 

Mr. Sourwine. Those whom you remember ? 

oso Humenstne. The State Department, Mr. Humelsine, Mr. 
Fishe . Mr. Hickerson, Mr. Charles Murphy. 

Mr. 8 NURWINE. From the State Department ? 

Mr. Humetstne. No: White House staff. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. 

Mr. Humetstne. Mr. Ross Malone: Mr. Milton Ladd of the FBI; 
Mr. Ramspeck of the Civil Service Commission; Mr. Malloy of the 
Civil Service Commission. That is all T ean reeall. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was with Mr. McGranery? 

Mr. Humerstner. Mr. MceGranery wasn’t there. Mr. Ross Malone 
was there. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was there anybody there with him from the Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Humetstne. I do not recall. 

Mr. Sourwine. The President did not sit in on the conference? 

Mr. Humetstne. Oh, no. Mr. Murphy represented the President. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Could you tell the committee whether it was - 
policy to give to the international organization information of : 
fakes atoryv nature which came to the attention of the Department after r 

the original list had been sent back ? 

Mr. Humetsine. If. after the original] list had been sent back there 
was sufficient information available to make additional information 
that had come to light. to make an adverse finding, well, an adverse 
finding was made at that time. It isa continuing thing. 

Mr. Sourwinr. In other words, are you testifying that after a 
name had been submitted and after the Department had sent the list 
back without making an adverse report on a named individual there, 
by indicating that the Department did not think there was sufficient 
derogatory information in the file to justify its protest. against the 
continued employment of the individual by the United Nations, if sub- 
sequently there came to the attention of the Department or to the 
knowledge of the Department derogatory information which, in the 
opinion of the Department, was sufficient to justify the Department 
in objecting to the continued employment of that named individual, 
the Department would then, in every such case communicate an 
adverse report to the United Nations? 
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Mr. Humensine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwtne. What that boils down to, is that after a name had 
been submitted, if you ever thereafter had objection to the man you 
were going to let them know ¢ 

Mr. Humetstne. I can’t reply to that except as it applies to some 
one on which you already had derogatory information, and, if the file 
was marked to that effect. I donot know. Iam not certain of this. 
1 do not know whether that would apply to a name that had come down 
and had gone back without any comment on it pe atsoever. 

Mr. Sourwtne. But you have alre ady stated, sir, that no comment 
ever went back except in cases where you made an ct report / 

Mr. Humensine. 1 am sorry. I misphrased that. I would say 
that on those cases on which there was some derogatory information, 
but in the opinion of the State Department, insuflicient to make an 
adverse finding, that in those particular cases, when additional infor- 
mation came to light, that then the adverse report would be mace. 
Now, as to the names that went back without any comment on them 
whatsoe Ste 

Mr. Sourwine. Wait a minute. The names that went back with no 
oma included both the cases on which there was no derogatory 
information and the cases where the derogatory information was, in 
the opinion of the Government, insuflicient to justify a report; isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. 

Senator O’Conor. And those were, if I understand correctly. about 
1.960 out of 2,000? 

Mr. Hume sine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. But you are saying then, are you, that there was no 
distinction made as far as the report to the United Nations is con- 
cerned, between the cases where there was no information and the cases 
where there was derogatory information but, in the opinion of the 
Department, insufficient to justify an adverse report ¢ 

Senator O’Conor. There was no answer to that, although Mr. 
Humelsine indicated. 

Mr. Sourwine. But that there was a distinction made in the De- 
partment’s own consideration of the cases, between those two cate 
gories of cases, to this extent: that if there had been no derogatory 
information on the initial name check you did not communicate to 
the United Nations, subsequent derogatory information received, even 
if sufficient to justify a protest, but if there had been derogatory infor- 
mation initially, then if further derogatory information was received, 
sufficient to justify a protest, a protest was communicated; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Humetstne. I lose you. 

Mr. Sourwine. Let us break it down. 

Senator O’Conor. I think it may be divided, also, although I realize 
the point to which you are directing yourself. 

Mr. Sourwine. IT would rather do it with questions. 

Senator O’Conor. If you will permit the suggestion, I think that if 
you will embody in your question not the word “protest” but “adverse 
recommendation” or something of that kind, it would be advisable. 
[ do understand that possibly Mr. Humelsine makes that distinction. 
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Is that not so, Mr. Humelsine? You take the position that if it 
comes to the point where there is a definite conclusion on that part of 
the State Department, that results in an adverse report 4 

Mr. Humetsine. Could we stop the machine, so you could phrase it? 

Mr. Sourwtne. I understand the thing, and I am confident that 
vou do. And I want the record to show it. 

Mr. Humensine. All right. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have stated that so far as information com- 
municated to the United Nations was concerned, no distinction was 
made in response to the original submission of the name between cases 
where there was derogatory information but insufficient, in the opinion 
of the State Department to justify an adverse report, and cases in 
which there was no derogatory report. 

Mr. Hume sine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwitne. You have stated that in cases where no adverse 
report was filed but where there was, in fact, some derogatory informa- 
tion, if further derogatory information was received, sufficient to 
have justified an adverse report in the beginning, you would then file 
an adverse report with the United Nations; is that correct ? 

Mr. Humerstne. Correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have stated that where there was no derogatory 
information in the beginning, you questioned whether any subsequent 
report was made regardless of whether or not derogatory information 
might subsequently be received ? 

Mr. Humetstne. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, then. Correct that point. 

Mr. Humenstne. That is where we come apart, because, if there 
were sufficient derogatory information received on an individual, I do 
not know whether there was any opportunity to relate that with the 
previous submission of names, in the Security Division. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, the net result would have been exactly as I 
stated it, would it not? Whether it was because you could not relate 
it, or for some other factor? The subsequent derogatory information 
would not get evaluated and there would be no report to the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Humenstne. Yes: there would be. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I want to find out. We are considering now only 
the category of cases where on the original name check there was no 
derogatory information ; subsequently, you received derogatory infor- 
mation. As I understand, you had no way to relate the derogatory 
information to the fact that you had previously checked that man’s 
name ? 

Mr. Humetstne. I am not sure. 

Mr. Sourwine. If you had no such means of relating it to the 
previous name check, then you had no basis for communicating that 
subsequent derogatory information to the United Nations, did you ¢ 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And you do not know whether there, in fact, ever 
was any system set up for relating it? 

Mr. Humerstne. That is what I don’t know. 

Mr. Sourwine. You do not know whether there is a tickler file or 
any other system to keep the names submitted ¢ 

Mr. Hume sine. I just do not know. 
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Mr. Sourwine. So that it may well be that when you returned a 
list with no adverse comment in a case where there was no derogatory 
information initially, that amounted to such a clearance that even 
subsequent adverse information of a serious nature might not be com- 
municated to the United Nations? 

Mr. Humensine. That could be, although I haven't checked. 

Mr. Sourwine. You do not know ¢ 

Mr. Humetstne. I don’t know. 

Senator O’Conor. Is it possible that any case occurred where in 
the initial stages your name-check process did not close sufficient 
adverse information to cause the State Department to submit an ad- 
verse report to the United Nations, but that, subsequently, damaging 
information was revealed concerning the individual and that none- 
theless the United Natons was not advised of it? Is that possible ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. I think it is possible, but I think in most cases of 
that kind the information did go on up to the United Nations. 

Senator O’Conor. But is it possible that in some cases the infor- 
mation did not go up? 

Mr. Hume sine. It is possible. One of the things I would like to 
point out here is the fact that this was such a secret arrangement that 
it was handled orally, and so forth, and you don’t have the type of 
controls and so forth, that at least I would like to see on an arrange- 
ment such as this. 

Senator O’Conor. That is the very reason I asked the question, Mr. 
Humelsine, because, of course, undoubtedly an interval of quite a 
length of time could have elapsed between the initial name check and 
the ultimate submission of the damaging information to the State 
Department, a time lag of such duration that possibly different people 
handled the information in the first stage and, in the second, so that 
it would be virtually impossible to make certain that the subsequent 
information was related to the first information and made known to 
the same individuals who checked it in the first place. 

Mr. Humetsine. Even beyond that, it appears to me—and, of 
course, I am taking advantage of the hindsight situation—anytime 
you have a system set up like this where you don’t have good account 
Ing procedures, and don’t have good control procedures, anything 
could happen. I mean that is part and parcel of setting things up 
carefully. This was not set up carefully from that standpoint. The 
secrecy element was so emphasized that, because of that, there were 
no written agreements other than in the first instance. There was no 
careful set-up for reporting on it. 

Mr. Sourwine. The only thing in writing was the State Depart- 
ment’s memo to the files, concerning its own understanding on the 
agreement ¢ 

Mr. Humetstne. Which was sketchy, at that; that is right. At the 
present time now, because of the nature of this agreement, there is 
some disagreement between areas of the Department as to exactly 
what happened. 

Senator O’Conor. That is the very thing, Mr. Humelsine, that led 
me to think, as you were speaking, that at the time the arrangement was 
one that was susceptible not only of misinterpretation but of worse, 
because it did admit of many slipshod methods and actions which were 
not made a matter of record. 
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Mr. Humetrsine. That is correct. I don’t think there is any doubt. 

One thing I do want to emphasize. The five individuals I am not 
permitted to name, I haven’t any reason to worry about those five in- 
dividuals. The records of all five of them are as clean as a whistle. 

Mr. Sourwine. On that point, do you know whether any of the in- 
dividuals from Mr. Hickerson’s office who had to do with this, who 
were among the five, were themselves the persons who communicated 
information to the United Nations, or its representative ¢ 

Mr. Humecstine. I can talk a little about that. I think I under- 
stand. 

In the first instance, this communication was handled personally, 
I am told, by Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Hickerson himself would report 
this to the Assistant Secretary for Administration or someone under 
that area. Then, later on, one of his assistants, not one of the two, 
but another party communicated. He again is a fellow that we are 
as sure as you can ever be of a person loyalty, et cetera. Then later 
on the Vv starte “il to handle it through the mission. In the first Instance, 
it was handled directly between the United Nations Office in the De- 
partment and the Secretariat. Then it started to be handled through 
the mission. 

Mr. Sourwine. At about what time? 

Mr. Hume sine. I do not know. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know within a year 

Mr. Humerstne. I do not know within a year. I would say maybe 
a year and a half or 2 years after it started. 

‘Mr. Sourwtne. In other words, sometime in late 1950 or in 19512 

Mr. Humenstne. I am not certain of that. I can get that specific 
information. Those were the various channels. | do not believe that 
either one of the individuals in Mr. Hickerson’s ollice here ever com 
municated information to the United Nations, although I do believe 
that both of them talked to people in the United Nations about this 
problem, and I know that one of them particularly has told me on a 
number of occasions he complained to the United Nations that there 
wasn’t suflicient action being taken in this matter. They weren't 
getting rid of the people as to whom the adverse reports had been 
filed, and he was discouraged about it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know, sir, whether the distinction which the 
American State Department made in its own procedures with respect 
to the two groups of names, where no adverse reports were made, was 
communicated to the United Nations? Did they know of that distine 
tion’ That is, did the United Nations know that, where there had 
been some derogatory information, eventually they would get surely a 
report if the derogator \ information became ‘suflie ‘ient Ly b: acl to jus stify 
an adverse report, but that, in the case of a name where there had been 
initially no derogatory information, they might not get such a report 
in such a case ? 

Mr. Humensine. I don’t know. 

Mr. Sourwine. You do not know whether they knew that or not ? 

Mr. Humersine. I don’t. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. May I point out in connection with Mr. Humelsine’s 
statement that he is certain that the people doing the evaluating must 
necessarily be cleared as far as security is concerned. Because of your 
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knowledge, Mr. Humelsine, how can you account for the fact that 
there are eight people who have come up before our hearings and con 
cerning whom, to the best knowledge that we can acquire, you have 
made no derogatory comment, after the evaluations have been made 4 

Mr. Humetsine. The only way | know to explain that is either that 
there wasn’t suflicient information in our files, or in the files of other 
Governme nt agencies, to reach that conclusion, or the other possibility 
that through the type ot system that was set up it was faulty to the 
extent that there was a missing of some of these individuals because 
of that / 

Mr. Morris. Well, [ mean you have probably no doubt noticed the 
nature of the information and evidence that we have made a part of 
our record, or at least have used in the questioning of these vario 
witnesses, and surely that information must have been available 
you, having access, aS You did, to the Federal Bureau of Investigati 
and the Civil Service Commission re ports. 

Mr. Humensine. That I will not be able to answer in a definit 
until I complete the inquiry on this, 1 must saidien, 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Humelsine, the chairman, I am sure, is quite 
properly concerned about the fact that I have been very discourteously 
holding Mr. Hickerson. 

Senator O'Conor. I want to amend that not discourteous. 

Mr. Sourwine. If I might, I would like to recur very quickly to 
two or three of the things you testified to in the open session, just to 
be sure that there is no misunderstanding about them, in the light of 
your testimony today. 

Do you reme mber that Senator O’Conor asked you {1 


t 


eading 

There was no other effort exerted to ascertain whether other informatio: 
available? 
and you replied: 

Yes, because it was not only what the State Department has what any other 
agency has, 

That testimony has to be read—does it not ‘/—1in the light of what you 
have testified here today? It does not mean that in every case every 
thing that turned up later was given to the United Nations; does it 4 

Mr. Hume sine. Not necessarily, no. 

Mr. Sourwitne. But only if there was a case where there had been 
derogatory information originally, and subsequent information was 
enough to justify an adverse report, then you made such a report / 

Mr. Humensine. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. You stated a little later, “We try to make available, 
not only try, but make available, get everything together that the 
United States Government had on these individuals, in its possession.” 
You did not mean make available to the United Nations ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. Make available to the United Nations office in the 
Department of State. 

Mr. SourwiNe. You stated: 

It was not within the agreement that it was possible to make a field 
Investigation. 

You did not mean by that, did you, that there was s anything in that 
agreement against making a field investigation of a United Nations 
person, did you ¢ 

25403—52—— 24 
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Mr. Humetstne. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. There was nothing in the agreement to ban such 
an investigation / 

Mr. Humensine. No: there was not. 

Mr. Sourwine. It was simply that you did not commit yourselves 
that you would make such an investigation, and that was understood ? 

Mr. Hume:sine. Even beyond that, there was an understanding 
that you would not make the field investigations on all these things 
that were sent through, because, to do so would blow the cover on 
the agreement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you remember Mr. Hickerson’s statement : 

The Department of State has not had evidence as to any spying or espionage 
on the part of American citizens employed by the United Nations. 

Mr. Humensine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that statement true, to the best of your knowledge 
and belief, as to the time it was made, December 10, 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Humeusine. I have not suflicient information in that field 
to be able to give an answer that I would have confidence in. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know anything about the handling by the 
State De ‘partment of the < ‘ase of Nikok al Skvortsov ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. Is he an American national / 

Mr. Sourwine. No. 

Mr. Humepsine. | think he was referring to Americans on the 
Secretariat. 

Mr. Sourwine. He explicitly said “Americans.” I am jumping to 
the question of Nikolai Skvortsov and asking you if you know how 
that was handled ? 

Mr. Humetsine. I do not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Not knowing anything about Skvortsov, you could 
not know anything about the he indling of a case about an American 
national who similar ly was suspected to be guilty of esplonage / 

Mr. Humensine. Out of first-hand knowledge, I have had no 
association with this particular problem at all. 

Mr. Sourwine. So that your statement, while positive in terms, 
actually meant only that you did not know ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. That was not my statement. 

Mr. Sourwine. | beg your pardon. You are quite correct. Mr. 
Hickerson stated : 

We go on the assumption that every bit of information that reaches the United 
Nations is public property, and that would instantaneously be made available, so 
there is no security involved. 

Do you think that is an accurate statement / 

Mr. Humetsixe. | think largely so. You are not worried about 
the security of classified information there, because there isn’t any 
such thing as security there in that sense. 

Mr. Morris. How do you account for his classification on this 
document ? 

wir. HUMELsINE. That is, not for that particular information. 
That, I suppose is not information that would be available to the 
United Nations—although I am not sure. I haven't read this entire 
letter, Mr. Morris, but 1 have already expressed some skepticism about 
the classification. 

Senator O'Conor. Mr. Humelsine, I do get the impression from 


— 


listening to you that as you now look back upon the arrangement 
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made by your predecessors, and coming up to your time, that it was 
a faulty arrangement and an unsatisfactory one, which you would 
not recommend to be continued in the future. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes; you are correct, in that, Senator, although I 
must say, and I am taking advantages of hindsight and the situation 
now in the United Nations is different, of course, than what it was 3 
years ago. It isthe type of arrangement that, if someone suggested it 
to me, | would be very leery of. I must say that, on the basis of my 
normal pattern of operation in this field, I would always be very leery 
of such a loose arrangement. I must also point out that the Security 
Division and my predecessor were both leery of this particular 
arrangement, but because of the fact that the secrecy angle was made 
so positive and so important, they figured that it was better to do this 
limited job rather than no job at all. That was the basis for their 
agreement, I understand. 

Mr. Sourwine. The testimony has covered this before, but I want 
it again. 

Was it fully understood that after you submitted an adverse report 
to the United Nations, it was entirely up to the Secretariat whether 
they fired the person or kept him on ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwiner. I wonder how that situation jibed with Mr. 
Hickerson’s testimony that “We, of course, interested ourselves in 
these cases, and followed up on them, and maintained contact with 
the Secretariat in regard to these people.” How would you follow 
up and maintain contact when you were not attempting to hold the 
Secretariat in any way ? 

Mr. Humensine. I think you followed up by calling attention to 
the fact that you had reported adverse information and nothing had 
been done, and again it is hindsight, but I am a little inclined to believe 
that the individuals who entered into this on the part of the United 
Nations Secretariat did not realize what they were committing them 
selves to when they entered into it, because the record of action does 
not support that they had thought the arrangement through very 
well. 

Mr. Sourwine. Sir, Senator O’Conor asked you whether— 
subsequent to the submission of your recommendations to United Nations repre 
sentatives, * * * there was pressure brought to bear by some of the other 
nations upon Mr. Lie not to act in any of these cases? 


And Mr. Hickerson replied: 

I can only tell you, as far as I am aware, that isn’t the case. 

What is your own answer? 

Mr. Humensine. I have no knowledge whatsoever. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know of any pressure that was brought to 
bear by any foreign nations, or representations made by any foreign 
nation, with respect to the Weintraub case? 

Mr. Humetsine. I do not know, but I wasn’t in a position to know. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Humelsine, do you know whether the United 
Nations requested any security information before 1949? 

Mr. Humetsine. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. Who would know that, if the United Nations had 
requested that ? 

Mr. Humersine. Mr. Boykin. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Boykin? 

Mr. Humerstne. He should know that. 

Mr. Morris. What position does he hold? 

Mr. Humetsine. He is Director of the Office of Security and Con 
sular Affairs. He would know it for a period since 19458, and probably 
the record would show, prior to the time he took over. 

Mr. Morris. So, if the United Nations did inquire prior to 1949, 
and did request security information about American nationals work 
ing in the Secretariat, Mr. Boykin is the man who would be able to 
answer that question ¢ 

Mr. Humersine. Correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you received your instructions with regard 
to the information you were not to give this committee, was anyone 
else present ¢ 

Mr. Humersine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who? 

Mr. Humersine. Mr. Hickerson, I believe. I would have to check 
my memory. I believe that this question came up in a morning staff 
meeting with the Secretary. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Fisher probably was there ? 

Mr. Humersine. I do not believe Mr. Fisher was there, although 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was there any discussion of the fact that you had 
appeared or were about to appear before the committee ? 

Mr. Hume sine. I believe that there was discussion about that 
mi itter. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And you got your explicit instructions, you and 
Mr. Hickerson, both at the same time, as far as you know ? 

Mr. Hume sine. Since that time; since we have come back from 
our appearance in New York, the instructions have been in writing. 

Mr. Sourwine. But initially you got them orally and at the same 
time? 

Mr. Hume stne. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. And in the presence of other members of the staff ? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. When you say “instructions,” 
well, it was in that broad generalization that I talked about before. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are your written instructions more explicit ? 

Mr. Humepsine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are they classified in such a way that you cannot 
submit those written instructions to the committee ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwinr. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morris. May I ask a question, Senator O’Conor ¢ 

Senator O’Conor. Yes. 

Mr. Morrts. In connection with the fact that only conclusions were 
passed on to the United Nations, was it the desire of the originating 
security agency or the transmitting security agency that only such 
information be transmitted to the United Nations? 

Mr. Humetstne. Mr. Morris, I don’t believe there was any dis 
cussion with any of the other security agencies about this. I think 
this thing was so secret it was not known outside of the Department of 
State. I do not believe it was even known to the FBI. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have one afterthought. It occurs to me that I 
do not remember getting a definitive answer to the question of what 
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recommendation the Federal Bureau of Investigation made with re- 
gard to now making security files or information therefrom avail- 
able to the United Nations, concerning United Nations people / 

Mr. Humetsine. The plan that appeared to emerge, the possible 
plan that appeared to emerge from this meeting was such that that 
particular problem did not arise, so we never got into the question 
as to whether or not it would be allowable. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was the Federal Bureau of Investigation asked for 
a recommendation ? 

Mr. Humetstne. Not in that sense, no. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was there a statement that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation had been consulted ? 

Mr. Humensine. Well, the FBI was present. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Was there any statement that the 
consulted about this matter ?¢ 

Mr. Humensine. Oh, there was no doubt that the FBI had been 
considering this matter. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Was there any indication of the position of the FBI 
with regard to this matter 4 

Mr. Humetsine. Not clearly, I would say, because of the time. 
When I say that, I want to be definite about that, because the plan 
that was worked out was such that it would not be necessary to turn 
over the FBI files to the United Nations Secretariat. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Was there any indication that the FBI had ex- 
pressed its unwillingness to have its files turned over ? 

Mr. Hume psine. | think that the general tenor of the meeting 
would lead you to arrive at such a conclusion. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you arrive at such a conclusion ? 

Mr. Houmepsine. I arrived at that conclusion. 

Mr. Morris. That the FBI was unwilling? 

Mr. Humensine. That they would be unwilling. 

Mr. Sourwine. That they would not be w illing / 4 

Mr. Humenstne. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. To have their files turned over to the United Na- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you reach any conclusion as to whether they 
would be willing, that is, if the FBI would be willing or unwilling 
to have the information in their files, stripped of identification with 
regard to source, turned over to the United Nations? 

Mr. Humersine. I got the impression that they would have no ob- 
jection to that, if handled very carefully. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did they so state ? 

Mr. Humensine. Well, the plan that emerged would so indicate. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, did the FBI so state? 

Mr. Humecsine. Well, - indication of their representative was 
th: it that would be possible, but again, the Executive order has been 
drawn up and they will have to concur in it. 

Mr. SOURWINE. You do not —— a they are rong to con- 
cur or not as an agency. All right, 

Senator O’Conor. Th: mag you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. _ the subcommittee proceeded to further 
executive Session. ) 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION——CON FIDENTIAL 


The subcommittee met in executive session at 4:50 p.m. in room 
157, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Herbert R. 
’Conor presiding. 

Present : Senator O’Conor. 

Also present; J. C. Sourwine, committee counsel; Robert Morris, 
subcommittee counsel: and Benjamin Mandel, research director. 

Senator O’Conor. The hearing of the subcommittee will be in 
order. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR UNITED NATIONS’ AFFAIRS—Resumed 


Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hickerson, you have testified here before? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I testified in New York. 

Mr. Sourwine. I mean before the committee / 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. One day in executive session and one day in public 
session 4 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. And at the time you testified, Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Humelsine were with you? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. And it was at the time the understanding of the 
committee that you were each and all bound by everything that the 
other fellow said. We appear to have established that, as a matter of 
fact, there was enough difference in the group that sometimes ideas 
that would occur to one in supplemental clarification of what another 
had said were not voiced ? 

Mr. Hickerson. I think that is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. I say that by way of establishing that we are not 
simply intending to traverse old ground, but in order to make the ree- 
ord perfectly clear as to what individuals who testified meant or 
understood to have meant by the testimony. 

Mr. Hickerson. Do you want to swear me? 
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Mr. SourwiNe. You were sworn before? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. That binds you in your subsequent appearances 
before this committee in this investigation. 

Mr. Hickerson. All right, sir. 

Mr. Sourwinr. You remember your statement that “we”—pre- 
sumably referring to the Department—“feel anybody who is a Com- 
munist, or any American Communist, should not be employed by the 
United Nations”? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Has that always been the position of the Depart- 
ment / 

Mr. Hickxerson. Mr. Sourwine, in testifying before the committee 
before, I made it clear that my responsibility In connection with the 
United Nations began when I took my job. I think that was the 19th 
of August 1949. I had been in the Foreign Service. I had a general 
familiarity with the United Nations. As a matter of fact, 1 was an 
adviser af Dumbarton Oaks, and an adviser at San Francisco, but I 
had no responsibility with United Nations’ affairs, and I can only 
testify to things I know about. 

t found in 1949 when I took mv job that there was very great ap- 
prehension among my colleagues about some of the American em- 
ployees of the Secretariat. There was the feeling then that American 
Communists should not be members of the Secretariat, and I felt that 
way very strongly, and I found out that the United Nations’ officials 
with whom I discussed this shared that with me. I can’t tell you 
when that feeling developed. I can only tell vou that on August 19, 
1949, I found in my Bureau that they felt we should not have Ameri- 
can Communists on the United Nations’ staff, and I was frankly 
strongly of that opinion myself. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Mr. Hickerson, I do not want to curtail your oppor- 
tunity to testify fully. 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. But it has been indicated that we have an adjourn- 
ment date tentatively fixed, and I would like to ask, insofar as you 
feel you can, with fairness to the Department, keep your answers short. 
I am not trving how to get the whole story. I think we have it in the 
record, but there are some high spots that we want to hit for purposes 
of clarification. 

You will recall the request that certain information be submitted 
to the committee ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And vou know that it has now been submitted? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. The committee finds that the information is highly 
classified. The previous understanding by the committee, and, the 
record appears to indicate, by you and the other State Department 
representatives, is that the information would be submitted to the 
committee and that the committee could decide for itself whether or 
not to make it public. 

Mr. Hickerson. And that was my intention in that letter. Tf it is 
necessary for me to reclassify that, to make it restricted, T will do that 
here and now. 
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Mr. Sourwine. If that could be done, the committee would appre 
ciate it. 

Mr. Humelsine has expressed his opinion that under the existing 
classification, the committee has no choice except the possible choice 
of violating security. 

Mr. Hickxerson. That was not my intention, and I will change the 
classification, and I should point out that I state in my letter I hope 
the committee will not make public the names of the people still on 
the payroll because I am afraid that will prejudice Mr. Lie’s getting 
rid of them. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am sure it is your intention to submit this in such 
form that the committee can make its own choice. ;' 

Mr. Hickerson, On its own responsibility. 

Mr. Sourwine. And without violating security—if it wishes to make 
it public ¢ 

Mr. HickERSON. Yes, 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you read at the previous open hearing a state 
ment from the Department of State in which appears this language 

The Department of State has made known to the Secretary General its view 
that the employment of United States citizens who are Communists is not in the 
best interests of the United Nations, and the Department has long had assim 
ance of the Secretary General's agreement to this principle. 

Do you have personal knowledge of that ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, I read from press release on October 26. 

Mr. Sourwine. Which vou prepared ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. Which I prepared. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you have personal knowledge of both facts, 
that the United States Government’s position had been commun 
cated to Mr. Lie and that his agreement to that principle had beer 
communicated to the Department ¢ 

Mr. Hickrerson. Yes, sir. When T say “Mr. Lie.” I mean Mr. Lie 
and nighly responsible assistants of his. Mr. Lie _ publicly stated 
that he doesn’t want American Communists on t! e payroll. 

Mr. Sourwine. You said “The Department has long had assurance 
of the Secretary General’s agreement.” Did vou have that assurat 
from the Secretary General 

Mr. Hickrerson. That is right. Yes. sir 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you are, are you not, familiar with the agre 
ment which was or: ally entered into bet wee n the United States State 
Department and the United Nations with regard to furnishing certa 
intelligence concerning the United Nations’ eniplovees whose names 
were submitted to the Department / 

Mr. Hickxerson. I worked out that agreement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, vou worked that agreement out with Mr. Byron 
Price / 

Mr. Hickxrerson. I worked it out, Mr. Sourwine, with one of Mr. 
Lie’s responsible officers. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that an Assistant Secretary / 

Mr. Hicxerson. Would you not press me, and just leave it that 
way I prefer hot. I am sure that the committee knows who it was. 
Mr. Sourwine. This is in the friendliest of terms. but we are at 
tempting to determine the exact point at which you decline to testify. 

I understand that you have received instructions, you and Mr. 
Humelsine, in the presence of each other and in the presence of others, 
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and in writing, and when you refuse to give this committee those 
names, you are acting in accordance with instructions, as you under- 
stand them ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. We are trying to get the facts up to the perimeter 
at which you ring down the curtain. 

Senator O’Conor. We are not trying to ask you to violate the in- 
structions, but we want to have it clear as to what area the instrue- 
tions cover. 

Mr. Sourwine. Solely from the st: indpoint of counsel here, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the correct legal position is that the witness should 
violate those instructions, but IT am not urging or asking the Chair 
to demand an answer. 

Senator O’Conor. What I meant, in phrasing it that way is that 
we were not asking Mr. Hickerson blindly or by any circumlocution 
to bring it down to the point that you were doing something that may 
be in violation. 

Mr. Hickrerson. When you asked for the names, I demurred at that 
time, because I had oral instructions not to reveal such names. 

When we discussed it with the committee in executive session, I 
explained that, and they did not ask me to go back on that, and the 
letter deals only with departmental officers. So, in fairness, I think 
the Secretary would instruct me not to reveal names of United Na- 
tions’ officials. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Are you in a position to reveal to the committee the 
names of either of the two or three persons in the Security Division 
who assisted in the examination of the files of United Nations’ em- 
ployees, whose names were submitted ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. I am not, Mr. Sourwine, under my instructions. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is the same true; that is, that you cannot reveal 
the names with regard to the persons in your own office who examined 
those files and evaluated them ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. And the same is true in regard to persons who acted 
as intermediaries in transmitting the information to the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is it your understanding that the original agree- 
ment between your office and the Security Division was that the Secu- 
rity Division would not evaluate the files, but would make the infor- 
mation available to your office, that it would be evaluated in your office, 
and that thereafter a communication of intelligence would be made 
to the United Nations? 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is substantially correct, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, the intelligence which was to he communi- 
cated, was it this: Whether or not the State Department or other 
agencies of the American Government possessed suflicient derogatory 
information concerning the named individual to justify, in the opinion 
of the State Pepartment, an adverse recommendation by the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. Now, I should add there that 
there were limitations to this agreement, that I discussed in executive 
session up there, and to some extent at open session. We could make 
only a name check, that is, the name of the individual. 
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Mr. Sourwine. We went into that. 

Mr. Hickerson. We could not make a field investigation. There- 
fore, subject to those limitations; that is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. In making a name check, you are aware that ordi- 
narily the primary purpose ‘of a name check is to decorate whether 
there is derogatory information ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. In the sense there in which you refer to the name 
check with the United Nations, you did not determine that for the 
purpose of transmitting that information to the United Nations; you 
determined only whether there was sufficient de rogatory information 
to, in the opinion of the Department, justify the De partment in filing 
an adverse report ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. The United Nations understood the basis on which 
you were replying ¢ 

Mr. HicKERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. As Mr. Humelsine has testified—and there is other 
testimony in the record—the United Nations would submit a list of 
names, and that list would be subsequently returned intact with no 
recommendations on it whatsoever ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. Let me ng it another way: I am not absolutely 
positive of the mechanics of it, but I can tell you what happened. We 
would feed into our security inquirers all of these names on substan 
tially the same plane as if we were considering people for employment 
in the State Department, subject to the fact that it was a name check, 
and you didn’t make your field investigation. 

Mr. Sovrwrne. Let us leave out the question of field investigation. 
It is understood that you were not obligated to make one. 

If one had been made and the information was available, that infor 
mation was taken into consideration ¢ 

Mr. Hickrrson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. You say it was fed in the same way that you would 
make a security check. I submit that is not quite accurate, because 
of the agreement you have testified to that the security people were 
not charged with the evaluation. Your people would get the infor- 
mation, and from that make that evaluation, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether there was enough adverse information to justify the 
State Department filing an adverse report ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. Now, when that went back—— 

Mr. Sourwine. What went back / 

Mr. Hickerson. You see, they submitted this list to us under a 
cover arrangement. 

Mr. Sourw1ne. I was attempting to explain that. Under the cover 
arrangement you returned the list intact? 

Mr. Hickerson. We replied that we just made no comment. We 
said they had no police record, no information indicated a police 
record, That was a cover letter. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is very important now, whether anything was 
submitted. 

Mr. Hickerson. The secret information, the security information 
I have been talking about, where we made 38 adverse recommenda- 
tions, was communicated by word of mouth. 

Mr. Sourwine. Orally ? 
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Mr. Hickerson. Orally. 

Mr. Sourwinp. But you are now testifying that when the list wa 
sent back—and let me get that straight—was the actual list that you 
received transmitted back to the United Nations? 

Mr. Hickerson. I would have to get that information for you and 
put it in the record. My information was that that list was not sent 
back, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was done with it? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I thought we kept it, but I am not certain. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you keep those names indexed in any way ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. We agreed, Mr. Sourwine, at the time the arrange- 
ment was made that we would keep the absolutely irreducible amount 
of records for security reasons. Only two or three people in the State 
Department knew anything about it. 

Mr. Sourwine. I want to know if you kept the names indexed of 
those whose names had been submitted to you by the United Nations 
under this agreement ? 

Mr. Hickerson. We kept the names. Whether or not we kept the 
original list. I will check on. 

Mr. Sourwine. But you did keep a list of names? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know whether they were indexed alpha- 
betically ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. I know we kept them alphabetically. 

Mr. Socurwine. So that if I had asked how many persons whose 
names began with “B” have had their names submitted to you under 
this agreement, you would have been able to tell me that? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. So you did transmit that to the United Nations, 
either the original list or a copy ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Together with a cover letter stating that there is 
no police record ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. If there had been a name with a police record—— 

Mr. Hickerson. We would have told them. 

Mr. Sourwine. At that time? Together with the transmission? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I think so. 

Mr. Sourwine. Wouldn’t that have destroyed your cover? 

Mr. Hickerson. I am not sure it would have, because we made this 
cover arrangement, so that if this practice became public we could 
say it was just a police record. 

Mr. Sourwine. You submitted information with the police record ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. If there were, I negotiated it, and I didn’t see 
routine letters. I don’t think I ever saw one routine letter or record 
saying “police record,” but I assume if there had been a police record, 
we would have replied. 

Mr. Sourwine. By “police record” you mean any kind of a police 
record ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. Yes: if he had been 

Mr. Sourwine. Don’t say “if he.” Tsay any kind of a police record ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Any kind that became available. 

Mr. Sourwine. Whether criminal or a misdemeanor ? 
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Mr. Hickerson. Suspected communism I would have done orally. 

Mr. Sourwine. You would have give n them any police record you 
had except ‘ ‘suspected communism” or “espionage” ? 

Mr. Hickxrrson. That is right. We would have given that orally. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Suppose you would have found a police record of 
suspected communism, and no other record? Would you have reported 
“No police record” ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Here again I would like to check that. 

Mr. Sourwine. You set it up. How did you set it up? 

Mr. Hickerson. I set up certain standards, and then put my boys 
to work on it. I passed on some of the cases personally, but the actual 
day-to-day operation, I don’t know. 

Mr. Sourwine. You dictated the memorandum embodying the 
agreement, as you understood it ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. I don’t believe I did. I talked to my boys, and 
emerged. 

Mr. Sourwinr. Do you know who dictated that memorandum ? 

Mr. Hlickrrson. Yes, sir; I would know who actually dictated it. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you tell me? 

Mr. Hlickrrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Under the explicit instructions ¢ 

Mr. Hickrrson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. But it had your approval ? 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. It was official? 

Mr. Hickrrson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwrne. It is in the file and it is an exposition of the agree- 
ment as vou understand it, as you entered into it 4 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwinr. It fixes the standard of what you were to do? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Senator O’Conor. Is it a very detailed and comprehensive memo- 
randum, or is it more or less a sketchy and relatively brief one? 

Mr. Hicxrrson. My recollection is that it is about two and a half 
pages, single-spaced, under various topics. 

Mr. Sourwrne. How would the committee identify it, if it wanted 
toask for it? 

Mr. Hickerson. I literally do not know how to describe it. 

Mr. Sourwtne. If we asked you for it, you could identify it ? 

Mr. Hickerson. I could identify it. 

Mr. Sourwtner. That would be ehough. It is the memorandum we 
ire referring to here. It isin your files ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Getting back to the point of intelligence communi- 

ited to the United Nations, if, in the opinion of the Department of 
State on the basis of standards fixed within the Department of State 
here was sufficient derogatory information about an individual to 
ustify the Department of State in taking the position that he should 
e not continued in employment by the United Nations, you filed an 
(lverse report; is that right ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrne. If that was not the case, you filed no oral report 

bout the man; is that right? 
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Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. You therefore lumped together two classes of cases, 
did you not? They were cases in which there was no derogatory infor- 
mation whatsoever and cases in which there was derogatory informa- 
tion but not sufficient in the opinion of the Department and on the 
basis of its standards, to justify an adverse report ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. The United Nations, of course, understood the basis 
on which you were filing your adverse reports ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. They did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. The United Nations then understood that when 
they had submitted a list and one of the names came back on the 
same or another list without there having been in the meantime any 
adverse oral report, that that was a communication by your Depart- 
ment of Intelligence that there was not sufficient derogatory informa- 
tion about that individual to justify the Department, on the basis of 
its own determinations, in opposing his continued employment by the 
United Nations ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir; subject to the limited scope in which the 
agreement could operate. 

Mr. Sourwine. All you were telling them was how you felt about 
the man? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were not telling them anything that was in 
the file? You gave them no inform: ition about him in detail ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Except police information? Other than commu. 
nism or espionage ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. But you did summarize the State Department’s 
determination on a basis which the State Department had fixed ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. As to whether the Department felt that it was justi 
fied in opposing his continued employment ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Senator O’Conor. Just at that point, Mr. Hickerson, might I ask 
you this: 

In any cases, having followed that procedure that Mr. Sourwine 
has just outlined, and in connection with which the State Department 
did make known its adverse views and recommendations, did the 
United Nations representative or representatives ever report back to 
you or your representative that they disagreed or dissented from or 
had any different opinion in connection with any given individual? 

Mr. Hicxerson. There are certainly several cé ases—I can’t tell you 
the number of them. There are several cases where that happened. 

Senator O’Conor. With what results? é 

Mr. Hickerson. I believe, sir, that in every case we maintained our 
position. They asked us to reconsider several cases, and we did recon 
sider and maintained the position. 

Mr. Morris. Reconsidering, in the sense of changing a derogatory 
reference to a nonderogatory reference / 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. I believe that in the connotation Mr. Hickerson 
has been speaking—and tell me if I am right or wrong—you meant 
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that the Department was requested to change its decision as to whether 
it would protest the continued employment of this person ‘ 

Mr. Hickerson. It would come back, Mr. Sourwine, like this: It 
would come back, “Are you sure you are right about this? Would 
you take another look at this case ?” 

What that meant, presumably, was that they disagreed with our 
conclusion. 

Mr. Sourwine. At least they wanted you to reconsider the deter- 
mination as to whether you would object to the continued employment 
of that person by the United Nations / 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Senator O'Conor. In those cases, were the individuals continued on 
the staff 

Mr. Hicxerson. So far as I know, they were, Mr. Chairman. They 
were. Now, that is a question of fact of which I am not sure, but 
so far as I am aware they continued on—at least for a while. Some 
of them have since been terminated. 

Mr. Sourwine. You stated, sir, at the open hearing that “in giving 
this information * * * we did not seek to instruct the Secretary- 
General.” 

Mr. Hickerson, That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. By that you meant that you were simply informing 
him of the Department’s position 

Mr. Hickrrson. We were trying to help him do his job, and under 
the Charter we are prohibited from trying to give him instructions, 
and he prohibited from receiving them. 

Mr. Sovrwixe. The ultimate fact he sought was whether the Depart- 
ment, on a basis determined by it, felt justified to express its opposi 
tion to the continued employment of that particular person by the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, do you remember testifying that you followed 
up these cases ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sovrwine. How could you follow up a case concerning which 
you were not asking that anything be done ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. Mr. Sourwine, that is a very good question. It 
involved, I will tell you frankly, sir, a piece of tightrope walking. 
We felt strongly that some of these people ought to be fired. There 
was a constant exchange of information about these people, and to 
the extent we could, short of abusing article 100 of the Charter, we 
tried to get them to take action. Mr. Lie had his difficulties, and 
we are aware of—we know the obstacles that he faced—that we 
outlined to the committee. Frankly, we went as far as we could, 
walking that tightrope, without giving him instructions, and yet 
making it clear we thought he ought to act. 

Mr. Sourwine. You tried to see if you could influence him without 
bringing influence to bear é 

Mr. Hickerson. Without giving him instructions. 

Mr. Sourwiner. Do you remember testifying in response to a ques- 
tion by Senator Ferguson, that the test of what you were trying to 
convey was whether the person that you were giving adverse informa- 
tion about was either a Communist, or subject to the discipline of 
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communism, or likely to become so or suspected by you of being likely 
to become so? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is the dividing line? 

Mr. Hickerson. In essence, that is it, si 

Mr. Sourwrne. So that when you did not file an adverse report on 
one of these lists, but returned the name to the United Nations, that 
was a conveyance to the United Nations of the intelligence that the 
Department did not feel that there was sufficient derogatory informa- 
tion even to give rise to a reasonable suspicion of the disloyalty of the 
individual ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir: subject to the fact that IT made it perfectly 
clear that, since we couldn’t make field investigations, we couldn’t clear 
anvbody. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is right. You were not giving them a guar- 
anty, but vou were stating that, on the basis of all the information 
then available to the Government of the United States, there was not, 
in the opinion of the Department, on the basis of its own standards, 
sufficient derogatory information to justify the conclusion on a reason- 
able basis of possible disloyalty of the individual ? 

Mr. Hickrerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. How or to what extent did that differ from a clear- 
ance, Mr. Hickerson ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. T think, Mr. Sourwine, there is a big difference. 

Mr. Sourwrne. IT am sure you must, because you have so testified. 
I just want the record to show what it is. 

Mr. Hicxrrson. It is this: Mind you, most of these people had al- 
ready been hired. Now, in certain cases, the FBI had made field in- 
vestigations, but some of them had been hired as early as 1946, and 
they hadn’t made field investigations since then, and we felt—T in 
particular felt very strongly—t hat we couldn’t undertake to clear 
the people without making a full comprehensive investigation at the 
time. 

Mr. Sourwitne. And you so stated? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. But you, nevertheless, were conveying to the 
United Nations, with regard to these people, the intelligence that on 
the basis of all the information available to the United States Gov- 
ernment there was not sufficient derogatory information, in the opin- 
ion of the State Department, based on its own standards, to raise a 
reasonable doubt of the loyalty of those persons? 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. If vou subsequently received derogatory infor- 
mation about one of those persons, of a sufficient nature to have origi- 
nally justified an adverse report, did you then file an adverse report 
with the United Nations? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did they understand that you would do that? 

Mr. Hicxerson. They understood we would do that. 

Mr. Sourwrnr. So, when you originally failed to file an adverse 
report, the United Nations was justified in believing that the person, 
on the basis of information available to the American Government— 
not on the basis of a full field investigation, necessarily, but on the 
basis of information available to the American Government—con 
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tinued to be a person about whom the State Department, on the basis 
of its own standards, did not feel there was a basis of feeling them 
disloys al? 

Mr. Hicxerson. You will notice that in certain cases we made no 
adverse comments, and we later made adverse comments. 

Mr. SourwINe. So that we will not trap you, I want to tell you 
that we have had testimony that, although this distinction was not 
conveyed to the United Nations, the Department itself made a dis- 
(inetion between cases in which there was no derogatory information 
on the first-name check and cases in which there was derogatory in- 
formation but insufficient to justify an adverse report. And the 
distinction was that, in the first case, where there was no derogatory 
nformation, there may not have been any procedure for relating 
that name, so that suc h de rogatory information might not have been 
‘ommunicated to the United Nations: whereas, in the case of a name 
concerning which there was some derogatory information, but not 
enough, in the opinion of the Department, for an adverse report, 
subsequent derogatory information of a grave enough nature to have 
justified an adverse report was communicated to the United Nations. 
Is that substantially a correct statement é 

Mr. Hicxerson. I am not sure, Mr. Sourwine, that it is, for the 
reason that I am sure there were cases in which the original informa- 
tion didn’t indicate anything and no comment was thus made, and 
later on there would be information available in an FBI report coming 
over, and it would be picked up, and on the basis of that we would 
make an adverse comment. 

Mr. Sourwtne. That is what I would expect, sir, in view of your 
tatement that you ke pt all these names in the et abetical file. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. The purpose of it would be to check information as 

came in, and that was so done? Your routine did so require such 
i check ? 

Mr. Hickerson. It did so require. 

Mr. Sourwine. Obviously, where you turned up, concerning such 
name, information sufficiently derog: atory to justify adverse report 
ie basis of the Department’s standards, you would have been 

uty bound to make vour adverse report at such time / 

Mr. Hickerson. We did: that is right. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Can you now state that there was no distinetion in 
1e Department between eases which initially had no derogatory 
nformation and those which had some ? 

Mr. Hickerson. I can state that, to my knowledge, there was no 

tinetion. 

Mr. is rWINE. And any distinction in that regard would have been 
ontrary to the procedure that you had set 9 there / 

Mr. fire KERSON. Contr: ivy to the procedure : that is rié elt. 

Mr. SOURWINE. TI nere ni lV possil ily be some confusion 3 in the rec - 

erninge whether the emplovinent of : i person by the United Na 
was considered in any way a barton complet lield investigation 
person for lovalty or espionage was it? 
Hickerson. Yes, Mr. Sourwine. In 1949. when I took 
Se it Was, 
* SOURWINE. 
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Mr. Hickerson. It was a bar to formal field investigation by us 
for the purpose of communicating information to the U nited Nations. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn’t this the case: Only that your agreement with 
the United Nations did not comprehend and the United Nations under 
stood that it did not comprehend that you would conduct any field 
investigations, solely because of their transmission of the name! 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. But, if you wanted to make a field investigation for 
any other reason, the fact that a person was emp rloyed by the United 
Nations was no bar? 

Mr. Hickerson. From the standpoint of the United Nations it was 
no bar, because these people have no immunity. 

Mr. Sourwine. From the standpoint of the standards of the Di 


partment, it was no bar? 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is correct. It is clear that the fact that the 
field investigation was made would become known to the individual! 
and the confidential nature of the arrangement would be broken, but 
for any other purpose the United States Government was free to make 


Investigations of any of these people. 

Mr. Sourwiner. Now, with regard to the making available to the 
United Nations of security information, did you attend a recent con 
ference at the White House concerning the problem of attempting to 
inplement the report to Mr. Lie of his panel of international advisers ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. I did, si 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you say whether, at that conference, there was 
any expression indicating the position of the Federal Bureau of In 
vestigation with regard to either making available to the Department 
in proper case or making available to the United Nations in prope 
case, a summary of its files, deleting only identification of source? 

Mr. Hickerson. I think it is fair to say that the general assumption. 
the point of departure of the conversation was that the FBI files could 
not be made available to the United Nations 

Mr. Sourwine. That was the expression from the FBI representa 
tive / 

Mr. Hickerson. That was the expression from the Department o| 
Justice. 

Mir. Sourwine. There was an FBI man there? 

Mr. Hickerson. There was a representative of the Bureau ther 
and I am not sure he said that, | mut the Department of Justice officer 
the whole assumption was that it couldn’t be done, and that we had t 
find a way of seeing how much we could give them. 

Mr. Sourwine. That was true also with regard to identificat 
source information ? 

Mr. Hicxerrson. It is my aeer rst: fan ng that it was 

Mr. Sourwine. It is your understanding that the F BI took the po: 
tion that they would opp ose making axa to the United Nations 
proper case even such substantive material as may be in the file, \ 
identification of source deleted ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. It is my understanding that the Department 
Justice—I am not sure the FBI stated it. ; 

Mr. Sourwine. Aside from that meeting, have von anv other know! 
edge with regard to the FBI position in that regard ? 
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Mr. Hickerson. The only information is what I got in August 
and September 1949, when we were working out this information. 
[ did not myself talk to the FBI. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was the tenor of that ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Humelsine wasn’t in this work at the time. 
His predecessor was Peurifoy. I talked to their Division and they 
told me that the FBI as a matter of general practice, they knew, 
would not permit that; that it would be a breakdown of the whole 
system and we couldn’t do that. 

Mr. Sourwine. You never talked with a representative of the FBI 
about that ¢ 

Mr. Hickxerson. In my bureaucratic machine, my contact has been 
Mr. Humelsine. 

Mr. Sourwine. And the only things that you never heard in that 
regard le: ad you to feel that ‘the FB I would oppose not o1 y the 
furnishing to the U. N. of its files, but also the furnishing of a sum- 
mary, de leting the source ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. I should add that we discussed at the White House 
meeting how far we could go toward furnishing information without 
breaking down the security system and doing violence to security. 
The phrases “bill of particulars,” “summation,” and such phrases as 
that, were used. 

Mr. Sourwine. And was there any conclusion, as the result of that 
conference, as to what could be done ? 

Mr. Hi KERSON. There was not a final conclusion, sir. The whole 
matter is still under study. 

Mr. Poder There is an Executive order being drafted ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You know substantially what is going to be in it? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir, but the Executive order has not been 
approved, as far as I know, in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean in terms or in principle ? 

Mr. Hickerson. In terms. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have approved it in principle / 

Mr. Hicxerson. I have. 

Mr. Sourwine. And those others who conferred have approved it 
in principle ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. I am not certain. 

Mr. Sourwine. Can you tell the committee what is in that mem 
orandum in principle? 

Mr. Hickerson. In prince iple, yes. That we will accept the recom- 
mendations contained in the re port of ee ommission of gy a and 
find a way to implement, and ‘that means we will tell Mr. Lie that 
we wish to have submitted to us the names of : iH future emp : wvees of 
the United Nations and we will give them a thoroughgoing check. I 
mean the United States Government will. The State Department, 
thank God, will be out of it. It will be in the hands of other people, 
and we will not try to tell him whom to hire; we will try to tell him 
whom not to an and as regards the Americans now on the payroll, 
we must find a way to give them a check, with the possibility of ap- 
peals, respect hain rights as individuals, and communicate as much 
information as we can to Mr. Lie, to enable him to make a decision. 

Mr. Sourwine. You mean factual information, so that he may 
exercise discretion / 
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Mr. Hicxerson. Carry out his responsibility. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Yes, the only discretion you have given him before, 
is whether he would accede to the wish of the American Government ; : 
is that right ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I don’t think I phrased it exactly that way, but 
you are not far from the truth. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no more questions. 

Senator O’Conor. Mr. Hickerson did say he would undertake to 
change the classification. You do have the authority, Mr. Hickerson ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I have the authority. I signed the letter. 

Senator O’Conor. I do submit to Mr. Hickerson the document that 
has been received heretofore, and ask whether or not he feels he can 
with propriety change the classification. 

Mr. Sourwine. I would add to that, if I might, that I ask Mr. 
Hickerson to look at the document, state that he reclassifies it, and 
then ask him to hand it to the reporter for incorporation into the 
record. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Then there is no question about which document 
it is. 

Senator O’Conor. That is right. 

Mr. Hickerson. I think that means that I will have to X out “Con- 
fidential” and write “Restricted” on each page, which I would cheer- 
fully do. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Chairman, if you will forgive me, Mr. Morris 
directs my attention to the fact that there are at the end of this 
references to morals cases. Might I ask, after reclassification of the 
document, that the chair instruct that for purposes of appearing in 
the stenographic record, that material with regard to morals cases, be 
deleted ? 

Senator O’Conor. That will be so ordered. 

Mr. Hickerrson. I will cheerfully reclassify this and hand it to the 
stenoeT: apher, but there is one thing, if might. 

In testifying last week in New York I stated that there were 12 
persons on whom we had made adverse security recommendations, 
who were still on the payroll. That is correct, and their names are 
on there. 

I stated that there were two morals cases. Now I find that I was 
in error in the morals cases. One of them, they had given him notice 
of termination. He is still on the payroll, SO | was technically cor- 
rect, but on October 20—and I did not know it—he got termination 
effective December 21. The other ease is an employee of the Korean 
Relief Agency, and I think he is still on the payroll. 

Senator O’Conor. You were testifying from your best recollection 
at the time. 

Mr. Hicxerson. My best recollection, without notes, but I did want 
to make that correction. 

Mr. Morrts. Now, in connection with the eight people who have 
appeared before our committee, almost all of whom have refused to 
answer questions about past and sometimes present membership in the 
(‘ommunist Party, I notice there is no mention of them in this par 
ticular report. They are Joel Gordon, Herman Zap, Julia Older 
Bazer, Dorothy Hope Tisdale Eldridge, Ruth E. Crawford, whom I 
believe did answer, Sidney Glassman, Leon Elverson, and Irving P. 


Schiller 
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Does the fact that their names are not on that list mean that the 
United Nations did ask for derogatory information and the State 
Department supplied that ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Morris, I will have to check that. I would 
say that the answer is probably “Yes,” and that, in the opinion of our 
evaluators, the information in the file available to them was not sufli- 
cient to justify adverse comment. 

Mr. Morris. You understand why those eight names are important ¢ 

Mr. Hickxerson. I understand why they are important. 

I have reclassified the document and I now hand it to the re porter, 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT 








Herbert F. O'CoNor, 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the Committee of the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 


Hon 





My Drar SENATOR O’CONOR: In the course of the hearings in executive session 
on December 10 of this vear, I testified to the effect that the Department of 
State had commented to the Sec retary General of the United Nations adversely 
in the case of some 40 persons employed by the United Nations at the time, 37 
of them on the grounds that the Department believed them to be Communists 
or under Communist discipline and three on morals grounds. On reviewing 
the record, I find that the number commented upon adversely on the basis that 
they were believed to be Communists or under Communist discipline was 38 
rather than 37, and that 1 of the 3 persons I referred to as having been com 
mented upon adversely on morals grounds was a candidate for employment with 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency and not a person on the 
regular staff of the United Nations 

You asked that I submit to the subcommittee the names of these pe 
together with the dates of their employment by the United Nations, the dates 
of their separation from the United Nations in the case of those no longer 
employed, and the dates of the Department’s adverse comment. The informa 
tion requested is provided in the attached list I did not include in my testi- 
mony, nor have I included here, the name of any person on whom the Depart 
ment at one time commented adversely, but with respect to whom the Department 
subsequently withdrew its comment when additional information reveales 
the information formerly relied upon was unsound In a number of cases 
listed here, the Department has been asked by the United Nations to review its 
previous decision and in consequence the Department has reaffirmed its adverse 


1 that 


colnment 

The Department of State has always considered that these names should be 
kept in highest confidence. The information upon which the Department has 
had to proceed has not been as complete as the information available when the 
Department undertakes to pass upon the loyalty and security of one of its own 
employees. The conclusions of the Department have not been subject to appeal 
by the persons in question or to any hearing in their behalf, nor has the Depart- 
ment been in a position to take sworn testimony. Therefore, the possibility 
exists that the Department, in drawing inferences and resolving doubts, may 
not only have erred in favor of the individual in some cases but in others may 
have arrived at adverse decisions which would have been proved faulty in full 
information had been available. 

In conducting a national agency name check, the names supplied by 1e 
United Nations have been fed into the continuing stream of name-check opern 
tions whereby the Department seeks out the intelligence available in other 
igencies with respect to persons in whom it has an interest When a report 
has been received from all agencies checked, the information has then been 


pulled together and reviewed to determine whether an adverse comment is 
Warranted as of that time. In the case of 24 of the 3S names liste as havit 
been commented on adversely on grounds of Communist identification, an ad 


verse comment was considered warranted at the time of the initial review o 
the information provided by the name check. 

If the initial review of a case, upon first completion of the name che 
not disclose information sufficiently damaging to warrant the conelusion t} 
an adverse comment should be made at that time, the case still could be re 
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viewed and an adverse comment made at any time thereafter. The Department 
has been careful to make it understood that the absence of an adverse comment 
as of any one time did not constitute “clearance.” For example, information 
not available at the time of the initial name check may be received at a later 
date which is considered to warrant an adverse comment at that time. Of 
the 388 names commented on adversely on grounds of Communist identification, 
14 fall within this category of names commented on adversely when reviewed 
at a date subsequent to the date of the initial review of name-check information. 

It will be noted that, while the list as a whole carries the classification “Re- 
stricted (JDH),”’ the names of persons still on the United Nations staff are 
indicated. Any disclosure of the Department’s comment on these names would 
have much more serious repercussions and might, in fact, prejudice any action 
with respect to them. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. HICKERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


1bcll, Alfreda 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she Was em 
ploved on August 4, 1947, and was terminated on June 30, 1952 

(b) Her name was submitted on or about May 31, 1950, and adverse comment 
was made on or about September 11, 1950. 

A/per, Benedict S. 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was em 
ployed by the United Nations on December 29, 1946, and was terminated April 
8, 1951. 

(b) His name was on a list available to the Department when the arrange- 
ment went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse comment was made on or 
about April 21, 1950. 


Bancroft, Frank 


(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was em- 
ployed by the United Nations in August 1947. According to information appear- 
ing in the press, he was placed on compulsory leave October 22, 1952, and given 
notice of termination December 5, 1952. 

(>) His name was on a list available to the Department when the arrange- 
ment went into effect in the fall of 1949. No adverse comment was made in re 
sponse thereto. Adverse comment was made on or about April 12, 1951 
Be cke i. Jack 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was employed 
by the United Nations on July 6, 1946, and terminated July 31, 1952. 

(b) His name was on a list available to the-Department when the arrange- 
ment went into effect in the fall of 1949. No.adverse comment was made in 
response thereto. Adverse comment was made on or about January 30, 1951. 


Bloch, He nry S, 


(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was employed 
by the United Nations on November 38, 1946, and is still employed. 

(b) His name was on a list available to the Department when the arrangement 
went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse comment was made on or about 


June 22, 1950. 


Drozdoff, Le 0 M. 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was employed 
by the United Nations ou July 2, 1946. Notice of termination was given November 
18, 1952. effective December 31, 1952. 

(b) His name was on a list available to the Department when the arrangement 
went into effect in the fall of 1949. No adverse comment was made in response 
thereto. Adverse comment was made on or about November 1, 1952. 

Gaims, Madeline 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was em- 
ployed by the United Nations on August 15, 1947, and terminated August 15, 1952. 

(b) Her name was submitted on or about September 18, 1950. Adverse 
comment was made on or about January 20, 1951. 
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Gilbert, William F. 
(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was employed 
by the United Nations on June 16, 1948, and terminated June 15, 1952. 
(b) His name was submitted on or about September 13, 1950. Adverse com- 
ment was made on or about January 20, 1951. 








Grad, Andrew 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was employed 
by the United Nations on October 5, 1949, and terminated June 30, 1952. 

(b) His name was submitted on or about September 13, 1950. Adverse com- 
ment was made on or about January 20, 1951. 








Graze, Stanley I. 
(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was employed 
by the United Nations July 24, 1950, to August 23, 1951, and April 1, 1952, to 
October 22, 1952. 
(¥) His name was submitted in October 1951. Adverse comment was made 
on or about December 20, 1951. 










Harris, Jack 8. 
(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was employed 
by the United Nations on February 11, 1947. According to information appearing 
n the press, he was placed on compulsory leave October 22, 1952, and given 
otice of termination December 5, 1952. 
(b) His name was on a list available to the Department when the arrangement 
went into effect in the fall of 1949. No adverse comment was made in response 
thereto, Adverse comment was made on or about July 238, 1952. 










Kagen-Pozner, Helen 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was em 
ployed by the United Nations from September 18, 1946, to July 28, 1947, and from 
September 2, 1947, to July 15, 1952. 

(>) Her name was on a list available to the Department when the arrang: 
ment went into effect in the fall of 1949. No adverse comment was made in 
esponse thereto. Adverse comment was made on or about May 19, 1952. 









Kaplan, Irving 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was em 
ployed by the United Nations from February 2, 1948, to May 29, 1952. 

(b) His hame was on a list available to the Department when the arrange 
ment went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse comment was made on or 
about April 21, 1950. 








Keeney, Mary Jane 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was em- 
ployed on June 20, 1948; she was given notice of suspension on December 27, 
1950, and terminated effective March 28, 1951. 

(0) Her name was on a list available to the Department when the arrangement 
went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse comment was made on or about 
April 21, 1950. 

Viddleton, Mary 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was em 
ployed on May 1, 1947, and was terminated on July 11, 1952. 

(b) Her name was submitted on December 26, 1950. No adverse comment was 
made in response thereto. Adverse comment was made on or about June 26, 1952 











Vadel, Abraham 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was em 
ployed by the United Nations on October 15, 1946, and is still employed 

(6) His name was on a list available to the Department when the arrangemer 
went into effect in the fall of 1949. No adverse comment was made in respor 
thereto. Adverse comment was made in May 1952. 







Older (Bazar), Julia 
(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was e1 
loved by the United Nations on September 15, 1946. According to informatio 
appearing in the press, she was placed on compulsory leave October 22, 1952, and 
was given notice of termination December 5, 1952, 
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(>) Her name was on a list available to the Department when the arrange 
ment went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse comment was made on or 
about April 21, 1950. 

Pogore Isky, Irene 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was em 
ployed by the United Nations on June 10, 1946, and is still employed. 

(0b) Her name was submitted on a list of December 18, 1951. Adverse com 
ment was made on or abount June 26, 1952. 

Pogorelsky, William 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was em 
ployed by the United Nations on June 4, 1946, and terminated November 21, 1952 

(b) His name was on a list available to the Department when the arrangement 
went into effect in the fall of 1949. No adverse comment was made in response 
thereto. Adverse comment was made on or about June 26, 1952. 

Raste ff. Rhoda 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was em 
ployed by the United Nations on March 10, 1946, and is still employed. 

(0) Her name was on a list available to the Department when the arrange 
ment went into effect in the fall of 194% No adverse comment was made il 
response thereto. Adverse comment was made on or about November 1, 1952 


Reed, Jane M. 


1) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was employed 
by the United Nations on March 1, 1946. According to information appearing 
in the press, she was placed on compulsory leave October 22, 1952, and terminated 
December 5, 1952 


(6) Her name was on a list available to the Department when the arrangement 





went into effect in the fall of 1949. No adverse comment was made in response 
thereto. Adverse comment was made on or about November 1, 1952. 


Rosebury, Theodor 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was employed 
by the United Nations in June 1950 and terminated September 18, 1950. 
») His name was submitted on or about June 16,1950. Adverse comment was 
made on or about August 25, 1950. 
Rotkin, Adele 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was employed 
by the United Nations from January 24, 1949, to July 9, 1952 
(6) Her name was submitted in January 1951 Adverse comment was made 
or about April 1951 


Rubinstein, Anna 


(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was employed 


he United Nations on May 25, 1946, and is still emploved. 
r 


/ 18, 1950. Adverse com 


(b>) Her name was submitted on or about Septembe 
ment was made on or about January 20, 1951. 
Schimmel, Herbert S. 

(ad) \ccording to information supplied by the I nited Nations, he was employed 


by the United Nations on April 17, 1949. According to the United Nations, he wa 
terminated October 30, 1952 





(0) His name was submitted in January 1951. No adverse comment was mad 
in response thereto. Adverse Comment Was made on or about December 19, 1951 
Nokolow (Dobrikin). Sonya 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was employed 
hy the United Nations on May 12, 1947, and terminated June 30, 1952. 

(>) Her name was on a list available to the Department when the arrange 
ment went into effect in the fall of 1949. No adverse comment was made in 
response thereto, Adverse comment was made on or about February 15, 1952. 
Spt gel, Lena (Abrams-Rossman) 

(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was employed 
by the United Nations on January 30, 1950, and is still employed. 

(0) Her name was submitted in September 1951. Adverse comment was made 
on or about November 1, 1952 
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Svenchansky, Alexander 


(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he was employed 
by the United Nations in October 1946. According to information appearing in 
the press, he was placed on compulsory leave October 22, 1952, and notice of termi 
nation was given December 5, 1952. 

(6) His name was on a list available to the Department when the arrang 
went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse comment was made on or 
April 21, 1950. 


Thaler, Bre lyn 


(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she wa 
by the United Nations on March 8, 1946, and is still employed 

(b) Her name was on a list available to the Department when the arr: 
went into effect in the fall of 1949. No adverse comment was made 
thereto. Adverse comment was made on her as “Evelyn Stern” 

: She was identified as Thaler in November 1952. 


L/fred 


According to information supplied by the United Nations, 
» United Nations on June 23, 1947, and terminat 
His name was on a list available to the Depart 
into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse 
Loo 


Varley, Dimitry 


(a) According to information supplied by the 
ployed by the United Nations on October 1, 1946 

(b) His name was on a list available to the Depat 
went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse comn 
\pril 21, 1950. 


na Hach, Bua ve 


a) According » information supplied by the [ 
oved by the T ted Nations August 380, 1946, a1 
b) His name was on a list available to the Dep: 


ent went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse 
bout April 21, 1950, 


yan, Ursula 


(a) According to information supplied 
ployed by the United Nations on Oc tober vB 
LODO. 


ww the United Nati 


| mns, she was 
1, 1946, and terminated Dece 


(b) Her name was on a list available to the Department when the arr: 
ent went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse comment was made 


bout April 21, 1950 
We trauh, Darid 


1) According to information supplied by the 1 

ploved by the United Nations on September 3, 1946, and 1 
)) His name was on a list available to the Department ) a 
ent went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse comment was made 
about April 21, 1950. 
Wolfe, Marshall 

(a) Aecording to information supplied by the United Nations, he 
joved by the United Nations on August 1, 1946, and is still employed, 

(b) His name was on a list available to the Department when the 
ment went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse comment was 
bout April 21, 1950. 


i] 


chontoff, Vietor 


t) According to information supplied by the United Nations, he \ 
ployed by the United Nations on August 21, 1947, and is still employed 
tract expires December 1952.) Department advised further employment 
contemplated. 
(6b) His name was on a list available to the Department when the arrange 
ment went into effect in the fall of 1949. No adverse comment was 1 
response thereto. Adverse comment was made on or about June 3, 1952 


nade il 
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Zablodowsky, David 
(a) According to records of the Department, he was employed by the United 
Nations on July 6, 1946, and is still employed. 
(b) His name was on a list available to the Deprtment when the arrange- 
ment went into effect in the fall of 1949. Adverse comment was made on or 
about June 22, 1950. 
Zap, Marjorie 


(a) According to information supplied by the United Nations, she was 
employed by the United Nations on May 5, 1947. According to information 
appearing in the press, she was placed on compulsory leave October 22, 1952, 
and terminated as of November 21, 1952. 

(b) Her name was submitted on or about October 6, 1950. 


Adverse comment 
Was made on or about January 20, 1951. 


(Two paragraphs deleted by direction of chairman.) 
Senator O’Conor. Thank you, Mr. Hickerson. 
The committee will now be in recess, subject to call. 


(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed, subject to 
eall ) 
clit. | 





APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX A 


OPINION OF COMMISSION OF JURISTS 
SECRETARY-GENERAL, UNITED NATIONS 


I. PRELIMINARY 


You have asked us to advise you on the following questions with respect to 
staff members of United States nationality: 

(i) Is it compatible with the conduct required of a staff member for 
him to refuse to answer a question asked by an authorized organ of his 
government on the ground of the constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination ? 

(ii) What effect should be given by the Secretary-General to the refusal 
of the United States Government to issue a passport to a staff member for 
purposes of official travel? 

(iii) In view of the Charter requirements and the staff regulations, what 
action should the Secretary-General take when he receives information from 
an official source of the United States Government that a staff member 
of United States citizenship is alleged to be disloyal to his Government? 

(iv) In the course of inquiries by agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment, should the Secretary-General make available archives of the organi- 
zation or authorize staff members to respond to questions involving confi 
dential information relating to official acts? 

(v) If it appears that the Secretary-General possesses no present authority 
to dismiss holders of permanent appointments on evidence of subversive 
activities against their country or refusal to deny such activities, what 
new legal steps would be necessary and effective to confer such authority? 

For the purpose of our inquiry, we have had before us a statement of facts 
prepared by your staff before our arrival which drew our attention to numerous 
relevant events, facts, and documents. We have given due consideration to 
this statement of facts which was of assistance to us. In the circumstances, 
however, we have felt it advisable to undertake our own independent review of 
the situation rather than to rely solely upon a statement of facts prepared by 
the staff of the United Nations helpful as we found this to be. 

In the course of this examination we have examined with care (inter alia) 
the following documents: 

(1) The Charter of the United Nations. 

(2) The Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the United 
Nations, adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946. 

(3) An agreement between the United Nations and the United States 
of America regarding the headquarters of the United Nations. 

(4) The Staff Regulations of the United Nations adopted by Resolution 
590 (VI) of the General Assembly on February 2, 1952. 

(5) The staff rules of the United Nations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary-General. 

(6) The statute of the United Nations Administrative Tribunal, adopted 
by the General Assembly by Resolution 351 (1V) of November 24, 1949 

(7) All decisions up to date of the United Nations Administrative Tri 
bunal. 

(S) All decisions up to date of the Joint Appeals Board. 

(9) Various instructions issued by the Secretary-General to the staff 
the Secretariat and public statements made by the Secretary-General 
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(10) Stenographie transcripts of hearings before the Subcommittee To 
Investigate the Administration of the Internal Security Act and Other In- 
ternal Security Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate, 


(11) The Internal Security Act, 1950. 

(12) The International Organizations Immunities Act. 

(13) Various statutory and other provisions in cases decided in the courts 
of the United States. 


’ 


In addition to the foregoing documents, we have had the advantage of study- 
ing various decisions of the International Court of Justice which, though not 
direelty in point, bear upon the subject matter of our inquiry, a number of con- 
tributions to legal journals, and numerous decisions of the United States 
courts 

We have also received, at our request, from members of your staff, numerous 
verbal and other communications on particular points upon which we desire 
factual information. We desire to record our gratitude to all the members of 
your staff concerned who have most readily and freely given us all the help we 


asked for. We think we should also record that no member of your staff has 
hn any way attempted to put forward any views upon the questions referred to 
us or attempted to influence our opinion. The views we express in this opinion 
are, we are glad to say, the unanimous views of all of us. They are put forward 
entirely on our own responsibility and no member of your staff is in any way 
implicated in or committed by them 

At an early stage of our inquiry certain matters became evident to us. These 
matters are as follows: 

(a) The difficulties to which your questions relate all arise out of the peculiar 
relationship which must exist between an international body such as the United 
Nations and the member state within whose borders that international body 
works, a relationship which evidently requires exceptional tact and discretion 
on the part of both the international body and its staff on the one hand, and the 
host country on the other, if conflict is to be avoided and the international body 
is to be able to perform its proper functions, An international body must have 
a home in some host country. What mutual tolerances are needed if this relation- 
ship is to be satisfactory? 

bh) While this relationship is partieu 


arly conspicuous in the country in which 


the headquarters of the United Nations is situated, it is not wholly confined to 
t country (the United States of America) Similar questions may arise in 
greater or lesser degree in other countries in which staff of the United Nations 


may he located, either temporarily or permanenth In approaching, therefore, 
the relationship between the United Nations and the United States of America, 


not to overlook the consequences in other countries of any 





we have been caret 
opinions we may form 

(c) On the other hand, it is clear to us that no problem is presented to the 
Secretary-General by the presence on the Secretariat staff of a person who is 
willing to observe the laws of the host country merely by reason of the fact that, 
owing to some change of regime in his own country, he is deprived on his citizen- 
ship or is regarded by the new regime as an unsatisfactory citizen. We need 
hardly sav that equally such a person has no right to go outside his official duties 
and engage in subversive activities against his own state or former state, or 
indeed anv member state. 

(d@) Although your questions relate in terms specifically to United States 
nationals who are also members of your staff, we have found it impracticable 
to deal with that subj et without taking into account also the position of mem 
bers of vour staff of other nationalities who are resident in the United States 
and for that reason are entitled to receive the protection of the law of the United 
States and also bound to observe its provisions. 

(e) There appears to us to be considerable confusion in the public mind as 
to the nature of the so-called immunities or privileges enjoyed by members of 
the staff of the United Nations. 

In view of these considerations, we have thought it desirable, before coming 
to our answers to your specific questions, to put forward our general views 
of the matter in the following order: 

(i) The background of our present inquiry. 
(ii) The legal relationship between the United Nations and a host country. 
ii) The principles on which we should advise you to proceed with regard 


(a) An officer convicted by a United States court of an offense of 


} ‘3 } 


which an essential ingredient is disloyalty to the United States 
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(b) An officer who pleads some constitutional privilege against an 
swering questions on the ground that the answers might incriminate 
him with regard to activities involving disloyalty to the United States 

(c) An oflicer who the Secretary-General has reasonable ground for 
believing has engaged or is engaging in activities involving disloyalty 
to the United States, 

(iv) Whether United Nations immunities bear on these questions 

(v) Whether the existing staff regulations and rules and procedure em- 
power the Secretary-General to carry out the policy we recommend he should 
follow under heading (iii) above, and if not, what amendments would be 
required to those regulations or rules to give him the necessary powers 

(vi) Questions as to immunity in respect of United Nations archives, 


(vii) Questions concerning passports and laissez-passer, 


Il. BACKGROUND OF OUR PRESENT INQUIRY 


The United States authorities have taken the initiative of starting 
gations of the identity and conduct of United States citizens who are 
ficials or employees of the Secretariat of the United Nations. These iny 
gations have been undertaken under laws of the United States concernin he 
security of the state and in particular under the Internal Security Act of 1950 
They seek to ascertain whether United States citizens on the Secretariat staff 
are or have been members of the Communist Party or other organizations de 
clared subversive under the act, or whether the individuals concerned have been 
engaged or are engaged in other subversive activities. These investigations take 
two forms. The first form consists of proceedings before a special Federal 
grand jury which began its investigation in the summer of 1952, an investigation 
which has not yet been concluded. This investigation is conducted in private 
and its object is to enable the grand jury to decide whether indictments should 
be presented against any person who, if indicted, would have to stand for publi 
trial in the appropriate criminal court 

The other form of proceeding is an investigation by the Internal Seeurity 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee This subcommittee’s inves- 
tigations are conducted under the authority of two resolutions of the United 
States Senate, namely, Senate Resolution 3866, Eighty-first Congress, sec 
sion, of December 21, 1950, and Senate Reselution 7, Eighty-second C 
first session, 

The first of these resolutions empowers the Senate Judiciary Comm 
a subcommittee thereof to investigate the administration of the Internal S« 
curity Act of 1950, the administration of other laws relating to espionage, sabo 
tage, and the protection of the internal security of the United States, and sub 
versive activities. The second resolution increases the limits of expenditure 
authorized. The hearings of the Senate subcommittee are normally publi 
hearings but at times this subcommittee goes into executive session on which 
occasion the proceedings are private, 

We make certain observations upon each of these forms of proceeding: 

(a) Grand-jury investigation 

The grand jury has been investigating offenses under section 371 of title 18 
of the United States Code on Crimes and Criminal Procedure. This section 
provides as follows: 

“If two or more persons conspire either to commit any offense against the 
United States or to defraud the United States or any agency thereof in any 
manner or for any purpose, and one or more of such persons do any act to effect 
the object of the conspiraey, each shall be fined not more than 810,000 or im 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“If, however, the offense, the commission of which is the object of the 
piracy, is a misdemeanor only, the punishment for such conspiracy shall 
exceed the maximum punishment provided for such misdemeanor.” 

Newspaper reports indicate that the particular type of possible conspiracy 
which is being investigated is one to engage in subversive activities or esp 
The Secretary-General has not been officially informed of the names of 
Sons summoned to appear nor of the dentity of those who refuse to ans 
questions on the ground of their privilege against self-incrimination. 

Some of the staff members were requested by the grand jury to submit to it 
ertain documents from the archives of the United Nations, including photostats 
of their personnel applications submitted when they applied for employment, 
and letters written by them in their official capacity to other officials of the 
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United Nations. By letters of June 13 and October 3, 1952, the Secretary-General 
informed the staff members concerned that these documents were part of the 
United Nations archives which were declared to be inviolable by the law of the 
United States, and that photostats and originals of such documents could not 
be given either to staff members or to agencies of member states. The staff 
members were given typewritten copies of their personnel applications which 
they submitted to the grand jury. The Secretary-General’s position has not 
been questioned by the grand jury. 


(b) Investigation by the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee 


A number of United Nations staff members of United States nationality have 
been summoned before this committee. Two appeared at public hearings on 
May 15 and 16, 1952. Of these one staff member was then under notice of termi- 
nation of employment with the United Nations. The other witness testified and 
denied all Communist or subversive activity. Later in the hearings another 
witness never connected with the United Nations gave testimony to the effect 
that in 1987 he had been informed by an espionage agent of a foreign country 
that this staff member was a Communist. Other witnesses invoked their con- 
stitional privilege against self-incrimination when questioned about their 
relations with him. 

During the subcommittee’s hearings between October 13 and November 12, 
1952, additional staff members were called to testify. Several of these witnesses 
were heard only in executive sessions by the subcommittee; the records of pro- 
ceedings in executive session have not been mude available to the Secretary- 
General. Twenty persons who were at that time staff members and two who 
had previously been staff members were called upon to testify at public sessions. 
Some of these witnesses were questioned about espionage and subversive activi- 
ties against the United States. One witness declined on the ground of privilege 
against self-incrimination to answer questions whether he was presently engaged 
in espionage against the United States and whether he had ever in the past 
engaged in such espionage. Another witness refused on the same ground to 
State whether he was now engaged in any subversive activities against the 
United States Government and whether he had ever engaged in espionage. Both 
witnesses also invoked the privilege against self-incrimination when asked 
whether in the past or present they had been connected with the Communist 
Party, who had assisted them in obtaining employment with the United Nations, 
and whether they knew certain named individuals, 

Ten other witnesses declined to answer whether they had belonged in the 
past to the Communist Party, had ever belonged to it, or now belonged to it. 
Three of these witnesses were questioned about espionage and subversive activi- 
ties. All denied they had ever committed espionage. Two declined to answer 
whether they had ever engaged in subversive activities and one denied engaging 
in such activities. Four of these ten witnesses invoked the privilege against 
self-incrimination with respect to the questions concerning membership or organi 
zations other than the Communist Party which had been declared subversive. 
Five refused to answer whether they knew certain named individuals. One 
witness refused to state how he had gone about obtaining employment by the 
United Nations. 

One witness stated that he was not at present a member of the Communist 
Party and that he had not been one on June 1, 1952. He refused to state whether 
he had been a member at earlier periods. 

Two further witnesses refused to state whether they had been members of 
the Communist Party during a particular period of the past (in one case 1936 to 
1941 and in the other 1935 to 1941) but denied such membership at a later 
period. One of these also invoked privilege on questions whether he had known 
named individuals after 1941. The other declined to state whether he had used 
a fictitious name and whether he had been an organizer for the Communist Party. 

One staff member admitted membership in the Communist Party for 1 year 
beginning in 1935 but invoked the privilege against self-incrimination when asked 
details concerning participation in its activities. 

Four staff members did not invoke the privilege. One of these stated that he 
had been a member of the Communist Party from 1938 to 1941 and testified 
fully concerning his activities in it. Another testified that he had never been 
a member of the party but that he had been active in organizations subsequently 
declared subversive and on one occasion 16 years ago he had assisted the Com- 
munist underground. His testimony was_.in conflict with that of another wit- 
ness never connected with the United Nations who stated that he knew the staff 
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member to be a Communist and that the staff member had participated in the 
underground to a greater extent than was admitted. 

The other two witnesses, who did not claim privilege at the public hearings, 
were not asked whether they were or had been members of the Communist Party. 
One of them admitted past connection with organizations later declared 
subversive. 

An issue concerning the privileges and immunities of the United Nations arose 
during the course of the hearings. In a memorandum from the Secretary- 
General to the staff members of United States nationality, issued on October 13, 
1952, the Secretary-General, after referring to articles 100 and 105 of the Charter 
and to the International Organizations Immunities Act, stated as follows: 

“In accordance with these provisions of law, staff members of the United 
Nations called before the Senate committee are not authorized to testify with 
regard to official activities of the United Nations and do not have the right to 
Waive the immunity conferred by law. They are authorized to answer questions 
which are matters of public record regarding their position as staff members 
such as title, job description, compensation, date of appointment, and the like.” 

At the hearings on October 13, 1952, a staff member declined on the ground of 
the Secretary-General’s instruction to answer questions relating to the proceed- 
ings of the United Nations Joint Appeals Board of which the witness was a 
member. The functions of this Board are dealt with in a subsequent section 
of this opinion, 

The witness was allowed to refrain from answering until the following day 
so as to allow time for him to consult his superiors in the United Nations. At 
the hearing on October 14, 1952, when asked whether he had ever tried to prevent 
the discharge of a named individual from his employment in the United Nations, 
the witness declined to answer, pleading his privilege against self-incrimination. 

At the close of the hearing on the following day, October 15, Senator 
O'Conor, presiding over the subcommittee, read a statement which included the 
following observation: 

“Confronting the subcommittee is a memorandum issued by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations which employees of the organization are interpret- 
ing in a manner which would shield them against our attempts to elicit infor 
ination as to their operations along lines favored by the Communist Party. A 
Senate committee cannot be stopped in its endeavor to secure facts relating to 
subversive activities on our shores by Americans regardless of their affiliation 
with an international organization. 

‘To hold otherewise would be to give traitors a ready protection against dis- 
closure. This should not be allowed to happen. Accordingly, this subcommittee 
expresses its disagreement with the interpretation of provisions of the Secretary 
General’s memorandum. There arose on Monday, October 13, when Frank ¢ 
Bancroft was a witness, a particular incident concerning which the subcom 
mittee has reached a unanimous conclusion. Bancroft had refused to tell this 
subcommittee whether or not he was a member of the Communist Party. He was 
also asked whether he was instrumental in preventing the discharge of another 
Witness, Eugene Wallach, from employment with the United Nations. Wallach 
also refused to tell the subcommittee whether he presently is a Communist Party 
official. Bancroft took refuge in the memorandum from the Secretary-General, 
stating that United Nations employees ‘were not authorized to testify with 
egard to official activities of the United Nations.’ 

“The subcommittee met in executive session and decided that Bancroft be 
instructed to answer the question about his assistance to Wallach. The sub- 
committee decided that such a refusal would be contemptuous of the Senate 
and that any witness should be so informed. Bancroft accordingly was recalled. 
When asked about his aid to Wallach, this time he resorted to his constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination. 

“It will be held contemptuous of the Senate, in our opinion, for witnesses to 
use any such excuse for failing or refusing to disclose information pertinent 
to this inquiry.” 

These hearings before the Senate subcommittee have led to various public 
statements by the Secretary-General and by Senators of the United States each 
lealing with the matter from some particular point of view. We do not think 
it necessary to reproduce in this opinion the text of these various statements. 
They are matters of public record and to some extent of public controversy. It 
was in the course of this controversy that on October 23, 1952, the Secretary 
General announced our appointment with a view to giving consideration to the 
issues presented. In the same statement the Secretary-General announced 
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certain action he had taken with regard to the staff members concerned in the 
Senate subcommittee’s investigation. 

It is evident to us that the following consequences have resulted from the 
circumstances to which we have referred: 

(a) Public opinion in the United States is gravely disturbed as to the 
possibility that the United Nations may be harboring on its staff persons who 
are or have been engaged in subversive activities in the United States; 

(b) This disturbance is deepened by the action of some members of the 
United States staff of the United Nations in claiming constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination ; 

(c) There appears to be considerable confusion between the constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination, the privileges and immunities enjoyed 
by members of the United Nations staff and the privilege and immunity 
of the United Nations itself in respect of its property and archives; 

(7) The morale of the staff of the United Nations has been seriously 
affected by what are regarded by them rightly or wrongly as charges of 
subversive activities against the staff generally ; 

(e) The relationship between the United Nations and the United States 
as the host country upon which the smooth functioning of the United Nations 
depends is imperiled, 

It appears to us that we should be falling short of our duty, having regard to 

is Serious situation, unless we attempted to state what we believe to be the true 
view upon all these matters and to answer the questions you have put to us 
light of that opinion. 


LEGAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TILE UNITED NATIONS AND ITS HOST COUNTRY 


1 
l 


‘he United Nations is an entity separate and distinct from its member states. 
It has its own policy-forming organs, namely, the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economie and Social Council and the Trusteeship Council. It has 
its own judicial organization in the International Court of Justice. It has its 
own administrative organization in the Secretariat (see art. 7 of the Charter), 
of which the Secretary-General is the head. He as the principal administrative 
nd executive officer of the United Nations carries a heavy responsibility and 
s given a large measure of independence and certain powers of initiation. The 
ited Nations therefore exists not to carry out the instructions of any individual 
member state but to carry into effect the joint policies of member states formu- 
lated in a constitutional manner through the above-mentioned policy-forming 
It is equally clear that the United Nations is in no sense a super state. 
no sovereignty and can claim no allegiance from its own oflicers or em 
ployees. Membership of its staff in our opinion in no way abrogates, limits, or 
qualifies the loyalty a person owes to the state of which he is a citizen. That 
citizen enjoys the protection of the laws of his own state and is subject in all re 
spect to those laws insofar as his personal position is concerned. Equally, that 
citizen is by reason of his membership on the staff of the United Nations in no 
way deprived of the constitutional or other legal rights enjoyed by him by virtue 
of his citizenship or restricted as to the exercise of those rights. We can find 
nothing in the constitution of the United Nations or the provisions governing the 
employment of its staff which gives the lease ground for supposing that there is 
or should be any conflict whatever between the loyalty owed by every citizen 
hy virtue of his allegiance to his own state and the responsibility of such a 
citizen to the United Nations in respect to work done by him as an officer or 
employee of the United Nations. We express below our opinion with regard to 
immunities and privileges granted to members of the staff of the United 
ons. It will be suflicient perhaps at this point to say that in our opinion 
immunities or privileges granted to members of the staff of the United 
ns in no way qualify or limit the principle of undivided loyalty to his own 
fa member of the United Nations staff. 

‘opinion, as the administrative organ of the United Nations, the Secre 
i it must conform to the same pattern, The Secretary-General is responsible 
for carrying out the policies laid down and must therefore be responsible in 
respect of its work on behalf of the United Nations to the United Nations and 
to no other body It is for this reason that article 100 (1) of the Charter lays 

down that: 
‘In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any government or from any other author 
external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action which 
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might reflect on their position as international officials responsible only to the 
Organization.” 

For the same reason by article 100 (2): 

“Each member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the exclusively 
international character of the responsibi''ties of the Secretary-General and the 
staff and not to seek to influence them i ‘e discharges of their responsibilities.” 

In our opinion, it would be contrary the spirit, and indeed the letter, of 
these two articles if the Secretary-General were to abrogate his responsibility in 
the selection or retention of staff by submitting to the dictation or pressure of any 
individual member state or any outside body. To do so would also be to act in 
contravention of article 101 (8) which provides that : 

“The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in the de 
termination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiens vy, competence, and intes rity 

We regard the considerations enunciated above as beit * paramount impor 
tance, and we would state our conclusions upon this aspe f the matter in the 
following terms: 

1. The independence of the Secretary-General al his sole responsi : 
the General Assembly of the United Nations for the selection and rete 1 oO 
staff should be recognized by all member nations if necessary asserted, should 
it ever be challenged. If the position of the cretary-General in this respect 
were to be weakened, the whole conception of the responsibility of the 
the United Nations would be impaired and the essential task of building up ; 

aintaining an international civil service frustrated to the lasting detri 
of the work of the United Nations, 

2. In exercising his responsibility for the selection and retention of staff the 
Secretary-General should regard it as of the first importance to refrain from en- 
gaging or to remove from the staff any person whom he has reasonable rounds 
for believing to be engaged or to have been engaged, or to be likely 


in any activities regarded as disloyal by the host countrys 


NCIPLES WITH RI \ y¢ ( 2 , SED ¢ 


In approaching this dificult question our opinion 
tary-General should be founded on two main principles: 
(1) Strict observance of the conelusions come t 
tion of our opinion, and 
(2) the necessity of promoting the establ ent and devel 
body of officers whose outlook on their work is governed by) 
responsibility to the United Nations, in other words, of ar 
civil service, 
There is no need for us to repeat what we have said in the 
tion with regard to the first of these principles, but we consider 
requires some development 
In our opinion the creation and maintenance of an international 
depends mainly on the following factors: 
(i) The establishment of a sense of responsibility to the United Nations. 
(ii) The granting of reasonable security of tenure 
(iii) Eligibility for employment without regard to race, class, color, or rel 
political, or social opinions or beliefs. 
(iv) The assurance that every officer can rely on support from above in the 
event of attack or criticism of some action performed in the bona fide carrying 
of his duties, 
(v) Abstention by every officer from active political work 
articles 1 (4) and 1 (S) of the staff regulations 


milGlis, 


(vi) Conduct by each officer of his private life in such a way as to dese 
law-abiding citizens of the country in which he works 
» factors are recognized explicitly or implicitly in the staff regu 
have already dealt with the first of these six factors in the last preceding 


section It will be observed that the second, third, and fourth of these factors 
involve obligations on the part of United Nations toward the officer concerned 


t 


Factors five and six involve obligations on the part of the oflicer concerned 


ird the United Nations In our opinion, the observance of all these obliga 
ons whether on the part of the United Nations or on the part of the office 


rned is a necessity. If the United Nations fails in observing the obliga 
which fall upon It, then the I nited Nations eannot expect To receive whole 
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hearted service from the staff or to attract or hold the right kind of people. If 
an officer fails to observe the obligations he owes toward the United Nations, or 
by reason of past conduct appears likely so to fail, he cannot expect to be treated 
as a reliable international civil servant because his conduct tends to reflect dis- 
credit on the entire body. 

In our opinion, rational, just, and consistent answers can be found to the 
difficult questions we are dealing with in this section of our opinion by the ap- 
plication of the above-mentioned principles and we proceed to consider how 
these principles should be applied in answering these questions. 

We consider first the case of an officer who has been convicted of a erime in- 
volving disloyalty to the state by the courts of his own country or the courts of 
any country having jurisdiction over him by reason of his residence there. Where 
there has been such a conviction the fact of the crime is ipso facto established. 
It is res judicata and should be accepted as such by the Secretary-General. Hav- 
ing accepted the fact of conviction as final evidence of the crime, the Secretary- 
General will then have to consider whether the crime is of such a nature as to be 
incompatible with the continued employment of the officer concerned in the 
country where the offense was committed. In the case of a crime involving an 
ingredient of disloyalty to the state (whether before or after his joining the staff 
of the United Nations), we are of the opinion that the Secretary-General should 
regard the conviction as an absolute bar to the employment or the continuation 
of employment of the officer concerned in the state in question. We can conceive 
of cases in which the matter could be dealt with by a transfer to the staff work- 
ing in another country. That solution is evidently of very limited application 
so far as the headquarters staff of the United Nations working in the United 
States of America, and in most cases dismissal would be the only course open 
to the Seeretary-General. In our opinion there should be no differentiation in 
this respect between a citizen of the United States and a citizen of some other 
state resident in the United States. A resident in the United States, whether 
a United States citizen or not, is entitled to claim the protection of United States 
law and is under the correlative obligation to observe the United States laws, 
including the laws relating to internal security. Under the arrangements made 
for the recruitment of staff of the United Nations it is inevitable and, in our 
belief, wholly desirable, that employment should be available, whether in the 
headquarters organization in the United States or elsewhere, to citizens of coun- 
tries who have adopted a Communist regime. Loyalty to their own countries 
may require that these persons should hold Communist views and even be active 
members of the Communist Party in their own country. The presence of such 
persons in the interests of the continued operation of the United Nations will, 
we believe, be accepted by the good sense of the American people who are the 
citizens of the host state. If they are to be accepted as guests, however, they 
must accept, in our opinion, the obligations of guests and refrain from activities 
regarded as subversive by the law of the host country. 

Conviction for an offense such as that now under consideration would, in our 
view, be a clear breach of this obligation on the part of the officer concerned. 

We have dealt with this matter from the point of view of citizens or residents 
of the United States who are members of the staff of the United Nations, because 
the headquarters of the United Nations being situated in the United States the 
problem is more acute there than in other countries. In our opinion, however, 
the policy we advise should be applied impartially. It would, in our view, be 
equally wrong for the United Nations to employ, for example, in a country with 

Communist regime, a person who is prepared to conduct activities regarded 
in that state as subversive even if the character and antecedents of that person 
were regarded as being meritorious by the generality of United States citizens, 

We come now to the second question to be considered in this section of our 
opinion, namely, what should be the attitude of the Secretary-General toward 
an officer who pleads some constitutional privilege against answering questions 
on the ground that answers might incriminate him with regard to activities 
involving disloyalty to the United States. As we have said above, in our opinion 
membership of the staff of the United Nations does not and should not deprive 
the officer concerned of the constitutional or other legal rights guaranteed to 
him by the law of his host country, whether his own country or not. Nor should 
those rights be in any way limited, abridged, or qualified by reason of his mem 
bership of the staff of the United Nations. 

This matter arises. with particular force in the United States of America, 
where one of the constitutional rights that may be invoked is a right guaranteed 
to every American citizen or resident in the United States of America by the 
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fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United States; although it is possible, 
in our opinion, that similar questions might arise in other countries. 

The fifth amendment to the United States Constitution provides that no person 
“shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself.” This 
protection may be invoked not only in the actual course of a criminal trial but 
also in other proceedings which may be precursory of criminal proceedings. 
For example, this protection may be and has been invoked before the special 
grand jury referred to above and also before the above-mentioned subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate. It is commonly referred 
to as “the privilege against self-incrimination,” a phrase we have ourselves used 
above. 

In our opinion, a person who invokes this privilege can only lawfully do so in 
circumstances where the privilege exists. If in reliance upon this privilege a 
person refuses to answer a question, he is only justified in doing so if he believes 
or is advised that in answering he would become a witness against himself. In 
other words, there can be no justification for claiming this privilege unless the 
person Claiming the privilege believes or is advised that his answer would be 
evidence against himself of the Commission of some criminal offense. It follows 
from this, in our opinion, that a person cluiming this privilege cannot thereafter 
be heard to say that his answer if it had been given would not have been self- 
incriminatory. He is in the dilemma that either his answer would have been 
self-incriminatory or if not he has invoked his constitutional privilege without 
just cause. As, in our opinion, he cannot be heard to allege the latter, he must 
by claiming privilege be held to have admitted the former. Moreover, the exer- 
cise of this privilege creates so strong a suspicion of guilt that the fact of its 
exercise must be withheld from a jury in a criminal trial. 

It is clear also that in addition to arousing a suspicion of guilt, the plea of 
privilege may well affect prospects of employment. The privilege is an absolute 
right and it is legal in the United States to assert it, but it does not follow that a 
witness claiming the privilege, whether he be a national of the United States 
or otherwise, suffers no ill consequences by the mere fact of his asserting the 
privilege. 

Indeed, in the United States much legislation has been passed restricting Fed- 
eral, State, or municipal employment in the case of persons connected with organ- 
izations declared subversive and machinery established to ascertain whether such 
connection exists. We refer (inter alia) to 5 United States Code, section 118 (j), 
Executive Order 9835, 12 Federal Regulations 1935, the Feinberg law (sec. 3022 
of the education law), The New York City Charter, section 903 and the Case of 
idler v. Board of Education (842 U.S. 485). 

There can be no doubt that in the United States of America it is not contrary 
to the Constitution for legislative or other consequences affecting employment 
to follow from the exercise by an employee of some constitutional right or 
privilege 

It appears to us, therefore, that in cases where this privilege is invoked in the 
United States the Secretary-General must take notice of the fact and be pre 
pared to take the appropriate action. 

What that appropriate action should be depends, we believe, upon the nature 
of the question to which an answer has been refused. The particular questions 
Which we have to consider fall into two main classes : 

(1) Questions whether the officer concerned is or has been engaged in 
espionage or other subversive activities in the United States of America; and 

(2) Questions as to whether the officer concerned is or has at any time 
been a member of the Communist Party in the United States or of some 
other organization declared to be a subversive organization. 

In our opinion if an officer of the United Nations pleads privilege in respect 
of the first of these categories of questions, the duty of the Secretary-General is 
clear. The officer has refused to answer the question on the only lawful ground 
open to him, namely, that in answering he would become a witness against him- 
self. In our opinion such a person is just as unsuitable for continued employ- 
ment by the United Nations in the United States as one who had actually been 
convicted, and his employment in the United Nations should not be continued. 
We think also that this opinion should apply whether the question in respect of 
which privilege has been claimed relates to acts of the staff member concerned 
done before or after the commencement of his employment by the United Nations. 

We have felt more difficulty in considering the second category of questions. 
To be, or to have been a member of the Communist Party in the United States 
or of some other organization at the present time declared subversive in pur- 
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suance of the Internal Security Act is not per se a criminal offense. The organ- 
ization concerned may not have been regarded as subversive at the time of mem- 
bership, or, if it was, the officer concerned may well have changed his views and 
cease to be a member. We have felt doubtful whether the Secretary-General 
should take in such cases the same action we have recommended above with 
regard to the first category of questions. Nevertheless, the reasoning which we 
have applied to the first category of questions constrains us to the view that our 
advice with regard to the second category of questions should be the same. In 
both cases the citizen is in the same dilemma. Either his answers would have 
incriminated him or he had no right to claim privilege. In neither case, in our 
opinion, can he be heard to say that his resort to privilege was unnecessary or 
unjustified. 

If the Secretary-General accepts our advice in this matter, which we give with 
a grave sense of responsibility having regard to the human rights involved, we 
consider that he should in future make plain to the staff what the consequences 
of pleading privilege may be so far as the officer’s employment is concerned. 
The decision whether or not to plead privilege is one which must be taken by the 
officer concerned with all its consequences for better or worse. Before coming 
to his decision, the officer ought to be aware of all the consequences including the 
possible effect of his decision upon his continued employment with United 
Nations 

We turn now to the third question arising under this head, namely, what policy 
should the Secretary-General follow if he has reasonable ground for believing 
that an officer has engaged or is engaging in activities involving subversive 
activities in the United States. 

This problem presents features which are not present in the problems raised 
by the two preceding questions. If either of those questions arises the Secretary- 
General has direct evidence of what happened. If there has been a conviction, 
the fact of the conviction is a matter of public record and the crime in respect 
of which there has been a conviction is known. If the second question arises, 
the claim of privilege is a matter of public record and the question in respect of 
which the privilege has heen claimed is also known. In other words, the content 
of the information received by the Secretary-General is definite and the form in 
which it reaches him is known and reliable. If the question to which we are now 
addressing ourselves arises, the Secretary-General may be in possession of 
definite allegations from a reliable source or inconclusive pieces of information 
from a reliable souree. Either type of information may also come from a source 
whose reliability the Secretary-General may have to investigate. In some cases 
the Secretary-General may have to consider not only the reliability of the source 
but the relevaney and reliability of the information provided and may even have 
to make his own further inquiries. We do not think that we can offer any advice 
as to a rule to be applied in such cases beyond the very general advice that if 
the Secretary General is satisfied that he has reasonable ground for believing that 
n member of the staff is engaging or is likely to engage in activities regarded as 
disloval by the host country, he should come to the conelusion that the officer 
concerned should no longer be employed in that country. Membership of a body 
declared subversive is not a crime but does in our view suggest that the law of 
the United States of America regards a member as a potentially unreliable 
citizen. No such person should be emploved by the United Nations without 
special inquiry. Such a conclusion should only be come to, however, after a proper 
opportunity has been given to the officer concerned to state his case. 

As to the substance of the matter we do not feel able to assist bevond giving 
certain illustrations of the matters which might arise and the way in which 
the Secretary-General should in our opinion approach them. As to the procedure 
o be followed we feel able to make certain recommendations. 

We give the followin 

1. A responsible organ of one of the member states informs the Secretary- 
General that an officer is or has been a member of an organization declared 
subversive in that state, or informs the Secretary-General that after due con- 
sideration a passport has been refused. We do not consider that the Secretary- 
General should act solely on such a conclusion communicated in such a form. 
To do so would be to offend against the cardinal principle that the Secretary 
General should not be subjected to instructions from a member state. Never 
theless, the receipt of such a communication from a responsible organ of gov- 
ernment of one of the member states clearly, in our view, necessitates a full 
inquiry into the circumstances by the Secretary-General. He would be greatly 
helped in such an inquiry if the member state in question could see its way to give 


t 





Yy cases aS heing illustrations of our view: 
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to the Secretary-General not only the general conclusion but also the evidence 
upon which the member state has come to that conclusion, It appears to us to 
be highly desirable that where this is legally possible, it should be done, and 
that where it is not legally possible, the legal impediment should, if possible, 
be removed. It appears to us that to put the Secretary-General on inquiry and 
to withhold the evidence places him in a position of great embarrassment. Never- 
theless, if the evidence cannot be made available, the Secretary-General must, we 
think, make the best inquiries he can and form the best conclusion he can on 
the information available. If he comes to a conclusion in a case where the 
evidence has not been made available, it should not be open to the member state 
to criticize his decision. 

2. An officer decides that in some proceeding in the United States he will not 
plead his constitutional privilege but answers questions which reveal that at 
some time he has been a member of some organization declared subversive. 
In this case we think that the Secretary-General is immediately put upon in 
quill It may be that the admissions of the officer conce rned are in thems Ve 


ufficient to justify the Secretary-General in coming to a conclusion 


} 


be that they are insufficient for this purpose, in which cass 

be condneted. Where there has been a public admission of 

t would he right and pru lent for the officer concerned to be Suspel 
pending the outcome of the inquiry. 

3. If the allegation against an officer is merely that at some time in the 
he has been a member of an organization declared by law to be subversive by 
the host country, our opinion is: (a) that that fact should not in itself justify 
dismissal but, (0) that it always should put the Secretary-General upon inquiry. 
Our reason for making this recommendation is that membership of such an 
organization may mean different things in different cases. 

As we have stated above, a finding that an officer is at the present time an 
active member of the Communist Party of the United States of America is 
incompatible with his continued employment by the United Nations in the host 
country. On the other hand, membership in a Communist Party may be an 
essential feature in the lovalty to his own state of an officer employed by the 
United Nations. As another example, an officer may have been a member of a 
Communist Party at some time in the belief that that course was the only one 
open to him if he desired to take part in some underground movement against 
the Fascist or Nazi tyranny Or yet again, an officer may well have been a 
member of a Communist Party in the past and genuinely renonnced the party 
as a result of his experiences. The zeal of converts is not 2 thing lightly to 
be thrown away though the sincerity of conversion may well be the subject of 
inxious enquiry 

As to procedure we have formed the opinion: 

1. That the decision must be the responsibility of the Secretary-General ; 
and 

2. That the existing procedure of the Joint Appeals Board and Admin- 
istrative Tribunal is not suitable to deal with the cases we are examining 
under this question. 

It is, in our opinion, a matter for consideration whether the Secretary-General 
should not be called upon to act entirely on his own responsibility in such cases 
without the aid of any other body. We have come to the conclusion that such 
a course is inadvisable for two reasons. The first reason is that it might subject 
the Secretary-General to direct pressure from individual member states, which is 
contrary to the spirit and letter of the Charter. The second is that in difficult 
matters of this kind the staff are in our opinion entitled to be assured that their 
case has had a full hearing at which they have had an opportunity of stating 
their case. 

We consider, therefore, that the Secretary-General in these cases concerning 

ficers with permanent contracts or fixed-term contracts which have not expired 
should be assisted by an advisory panel who should deal with the matter in 
private and give to the Secretary-General an opinion which would be advisory 

ily. We consider that the best form of advisory panel would be two very 
senior officers of the Secretariat staff with an independent chairman to be 
selected by the Secretary-General after consultation with the appropriate bodies 
representing the staff. 

We are further of the opinion that if the Secretary-General acts in a particular 
caase after receiving advice from this panel (whether he acts on it or n the 
Joint Appeals Board should accept his decision and should not consider them- 
selves to be entitled to reopen the matter. We have no right to suggest what 
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should be the attitude of the Administrative Tribunal, which is an independent 
judicial body, but we find it difficult to believe that they would not accept a con- 
clusion come to in such a manner. In the event, however, of the Administrative 
Tribunal not accepting a decision and ordering reinstatement we consider that the 
Secretary-General should exercise his right to refuse reinstatement leaving the 
Administrative Tribunal to assess damages, if any. In any event, we think 
that the Secretary-General should refuse to lay before the Joint Appeals Board 
or the Administrative Tribunal the information laid before the Advisory Panel. 
We believe that this provision is essential if the Secretary-General is to continue 
to receive the information from organs of government of the member states 
which he ought to receive. That information will hardly be forthcoming if there 
is any risk of its becoming public property. 

In this section we have been dealing with the principles we recommend the 
Secretary-General to adopt in dealing with existing staff. We need hardly add 
that in our opinion he should apply the same principles in engaging new staff. 


V. DO UNITED NATIONS IMMUNITIES BEAR ON THESE QUESTIONS 


The question of what privileges and immunities are enjoyed by members of 
the staff of the United Nations involves an exhaustive study of numerous docu- 
ments. Moreover, these questions have received considerable public attention 
and as we have said above there appears to be a good deal of confusion in the 
public mind concerning them. We have, therefore, felt it our duty to examine 
these questions with some thoroughness. In a separate document we present 
the results of our study. We have come to the conclusion, however, that there 
is no immunity or privilege available to any member of the staff of the United 
Nations which would enable him to escape the consequences of the actions we 
have heen considering. We bave therefore felt it desirable not te deal at length 
in the main body of our opinion with this matter. An additional reason for 
relegating our views on these questions to a separate document is that we believe 
that a disproportionate amount of attention has been paid to this aspect of the 
matter. In our opinion there is no immunity or privilege enjoyed by any member 
of the United Nations staff hehind which he could shelter if brought to account 
on any Charge of his taking part in subversive activities against the United States 
of America. 


DO THE EXISTING STAFF REGULATIONS OR RULES AND PROCEDURE EMPOWER TH} 
SPECRETARY-GENERAL TO CARRY OUT THE POLICY WE RECOMMEND HE SHOULD FOLLOW 
AND IF NOT WHAT AMENDMENTS WOULD BE REQUIRED TO THOSE REGULATIONS OR 

LES TO GIVE HIM THE NECESSARY POWERS? 


There can, we think, be no doubt that the rights of the staff in matters of their 
employment are contractual and that the terms of the contract are to be found 
in the staff regulations and the rules promulgated as staff rules in pursuance 
of the regulations. The present staff regulations are those adopted by the Gen 
eral Assembly at its three hundred and seventy-second meeting on February 2, 
1952. The basie duties of the staff are laid down in Article 1, the relevant pro 
visions of which are 1.4 and 1.8. 

Article 1.4 is in the following terms: 

“Members of the Secretariat shall conduct themselves at all times in a manner 
hefitting their status as international civil servants. They shall not engage 
in any activity that is incompatible with the proper discharge of their duties 
with the United Nations. They shall avoid any action and in particular any kind 
of public pronouncement which may adversely reflect on their status. While they 
are not expected to give up their national sentiments or their political and 
religious convictions, they shall at all times bear in mind the reserve and tact 
incumbent upon them by reason of their international status.” 

Article 1.8 is in the following terms: 

“The immunities and privileges attached to the United Nations by virtue of 
article 105 of the Charter are conferred in the interests of the Organization 
These privileges and immunities furnish no excuse to the steff members who 
enjoy them for nonperformance of their private obligations or failure to observe 
laws and police regulations. In any case where these privileges and immunities 
arise, the staff member shall immediately report to the Secretary-General, with 
whom alone it rests to decide whether they shall be waived.” 

Members of the staff receive three kinds of appointment : 

(1) Appointment to a permanent appointment. 
(2) Appointment for a fixed term. 
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(5) Appointment for an indefinite period (sometimes referred to as tem- 
porary indefinite appointment). 

Article 9 sets out the circumstances in which the Secretary-General may ter- 
minate the appointment of a staff member. The relevant provisions are as 
follows : 

“9.1 (a) The Secretary-General may terminate the appointment of a staff 
member who holds a permanent appointment and whose probationary period 
has been completed, if the necessities of the service require abolition of the 
post or reduction of the staff, if the services of the individual concerned prove 
unsatisfactory, or if he is, for reasons of health, incapacitated for further servic 

“(b) The Secretary-General may terminate the appointment of a staff member 
with a fixed-term appointment prior to the expiration date for any of the r 
specified in paragraph (a) above, or for such other reason as Imay be specified 
in the letter of appointment 

“(¢c) In the case of all other staff members, including staff members serving 
a probationary period for a permanent appointment, the Secretary-General may 
at any time terthinate the appointment, if, in his opinion, such act 
e in the interest of the United Nations.” 

Article 10 authorizes sunumary dismissal by 
of serious misconduct (faute grave). 


enSOnS 


Stalf members whose appointinents are terminated ul 
to termination indemnity at rates specified under the 1 
If the policy we have recommended above can be carried out without 
ment to the staff regulations we thi it very desirable that no amendment 
those regulations should be asked for. We make this reconimendation for 
tollowing reasons: 
(1) The present regulations and the staff rules 
carefully designed to secure both adequate freedom of I 
matters for the Secretary-General and adequate protection for the 
arbitrary action. We should be loath to recommend any al 
carefully planned system unless we though it absolutely essen 
(2) The staff appear to us to be suffering from considerable ten 
of the events which we have described above as f 
sion, In our opinion it would be unfair to the 
of harmonious and efficient won f the moral 
mined by an amendment of the regulations which 
diminish the protection they have under the existing code 
(3) An amendment of the regulations of a temporary character should onl) 
be asked for if it were necessary to deal with some special emergency. The 
problems with which we have t ‘al do not, in our opinion, fall into this cate 
ry. They 1 


measures to deal with them They are continuing in the present a the Secre 


) 
lave existed in the past and the Secretary-General has taken active 


tary-General is continuing to take active steps to deal with them. The problems 
will no doubt continue so long as the United Nations continues to embrace as 


mi 


bers states with widely diifering or conflicting philosophies of lif 


li¢ 
(4) In the course of our investigations we have seen nothing to suggest that 
problems submitted to us arise with regard to anything more than a small 
proportion of the staff. It would, in our opinion, be a mistake to ask for an 
mendment of the regulations which would inevitably apply to all the staff when 

e problem appears to be essentially circumscribed in area. 

Nevertheless, had we formed the opinion that some amendment of the regula- 
tions was required in order to enable the policy we have recommended to be 
adopted by the Secretary-General, we should not have hesitated to make such a 
recommendation, We have, in fact, formed a contrary opinion. Should, however, 
the Secretary-General act on our advice and subsequently find that the adminis 
trative tribunal consistently took a different view, we recognize that it might 
become necessary for him to ask for amendments. 

In our opinion, all the articles of the staff regulations must be read together 
In particular we think it would be an error of construction to read article 9.1 
and article 10 in isolation from articles 1.4 to LS. If one were to read article 
9.1 and article 10 in isolation from articles 1.4 and 1.8, it would appear that the 
Secretary-General would have no power to terminate the appointment of a staff 

ember holding a permanent or fixed-term appointment for a direct breach of the 
fundamental obligations of that member under articles 1.4 and 1.8, unles t could 
be held to constitute serious misconduct under article 10 or some other cireun 
stances justifying dismissal under article 9 Such a contention could lead to 
absurd conclusions. For example, it would lead to the conclusion that a perman- 
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ent official serving a long term of imprisonment for some criminal offense com- 
mitted prior to his joining the staff would be no ground for dismissal. It would 
not be serious misconduct, we think, under article 10, and mere absence from 
work through imprisonment is not referred to in article 9.1 although absence 
from work for health reasons is so mentioned. 

We are of the opinion that article 9 authorizes the Secretary-General to term- 
inate appointments for the reasons specified in that article which are reasons 
over and above such reasons as the failure of a staff member to comply with his 
fundamental obligations. Some such failures could no doubt be dealt with under 
article 10 but some could not. Our view is confirmed by a close reading of article 
%.1 (a) and (b), the reasons for dismissal stated, in which all relate to matters 
of internal organization and conduct. 

We have come to the conclusion, therefore, that a fundamental breach by a 
staff member of his obligations laid down in articles 1.4 and 1.8 is intended to be 
dealt with by the Secretary-General on his own responsibility, although in many 
cases such a fundamental breach would also be serious miscor duct under article 
10. We think also that the provisions with regard to termination indemnity 

ned in annex III to the regulations apply only in cases arising under article 
9.1 and not in cases of fundamental breaches of articles 1.4 or 1.8 or in the case 
of dismissal under article 10. We think, however, that the appeal procedure laid 
down in article 11 would apply in all cases of dismissal whether under article 9.1, 
article 10, or otherwise. In other words, a staff member dismissed for a funda- 
mental breach of his obligations under article 1.4 or article 1.8 wonld have the 
right of arguing before the administrative tribunal against the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s action. 

We now ‘coceed to apply this opini he three classes of cases we have 
dealt with above We are of opinion li | aff member to be convicted of 
an offense of which an essential ingredient is subversive activity in the host 
state (whether his own state or not) would be a fundamental breach of article 1.4 
and article If the act in respect of which the conviction took place occurred 

. eriod of employment with United Nations, it would also, we think, 
misecondnet under article 10. If the officer were holding a temporary 

i uld also be dealt with under article 9.1 (c¢) Where a staff 

rivilege against self-incrimination we think that he is in funda 

of article 1.4 on the ground that that action is presumptive evi 

an eetivity incompatible with the proper discharge of his duties and is 

Iso an action which may adversely reflect on his status as an international civil 
servant This opinion applies whether the question relates to acts performed 
fore or after his becoming an employee. A temporary employee could also be 
dealt with under article 9.1 (¢). As to the third class of case, we are of opinion 
that if the form of inquiry we have recommended above results in the Secretary- 
General's being satisfied that the staff member is engaging in subversive activ- 
ities in the host state (whether his own state or not), the same considerations 
should apply. If it results in a finding less than this but still in the opinion 
of the Secretary-General justifying dismissal on the ground that there is a risk 
of the staff member engaging in such subversive activities the same consider- 
ations, in our opinion, apply. In the last resort if the administrative tribunal 
disagrees with the action of the Secretary-General, the Secretary-General should 
apply to the tribunal to substitute damages for reinstatement 

It will be observed that, in our opinion, it would be necessary to rely upon the 
Secretary-General’s inherent right to terminate a contract for fundamental 
breach under article 1.4 or article 1.8 only in cases of officers holding permanent 
or fixed term appointments whose actions could not be said to constitute serious 
misconduct under article 10. 

So far as temporary appointments are concerned, we can see no difficulty. 
Article 9.1 (¢) appears to have been framed expressly so as to give the Secre- 
tarv-General discretion to dismiss staff whom he considers unsuitable. The 
Secretary-General, of course, should not proceed arbitrarily. We can tind noth- 
ing in the provisions governing the statute of the tribunal to suggest that the 
administrative tribunal has power to pass upon the adequacy of the Secretary- 


General's reasons for exercising his discretion. 
VII. IMMUNITY IN RESPECT OF UNITED NATIONS ARCHIVES 


All the relevant documents declare the archives of the United Nations to be 
inviolable. In our opinion the Secretary-General should never waive this priv- 
ilege. Indeed, we doubt whether he has any power to do so. This matter is 
dealt with in the separate document referred to above 
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VIII. PASSPORTS AND LAISSEZ-PASSER 


We have given particular attention to this matter which, in our opinion, raises 
complicated and difficult questions of law and practice. We have presented our 
conclusions upon this matter in an annex to this opinion rather than overburden 
the body of the opinion with too much detail. 


Ix. CONCLUSIONS 


Your questions do not raise the question of the position of the staff of delega 
tions of member states to the United Nations and we have not therefore dealt with 
these. It appears to us that their position must be regulated by the normal rules 
of diplomatic procedure. Their staff are not staff of the United Nations and any 
questions with regard to the position of their staff should, in our opinion, be dealt 
with as between the governments concerned, 

We believe that in what we have said above we have answered all the questions 
you put to us and which we set out in the preliminary section of this opinion 
If we have not followed the precise order of your questions it is because we felt 
it would be helpful if we could enunciate certain principles in the light of which 
your questions should be answered. We found in practice that our pursuit of this 
object required us to approach your questions in a somewhat different order from 
that in which they were proposed. 

We have tried to demonstrate that in our opinion all the problems put to us, 
which arise directly out of the relationship of an international body and its host 
country, are amenable to rational and legal treatment. We do not flatter our 
selves, however, that the purely legal approach is the only approach required if 
harmonious relations are to be established and maintained. We believe that the 
existing legal framework is adequate to contain harmonious relationships but 
whether they in fact exist depends mainly upon a good understanding as to the 
necessities of the international organization and its staff on the one hand, and 
the necessities of the host country on the other. 

The necessities of the international organization include the necessary inde 
pendence of action required if the staff of the United Nations is to be a tru 


international civil service responsible to the United Nations in respect of its worl 


Ii must be recognized that this international civil service will inevitably include 
persons whose political, social, economic, and philosophical outlook differ fron 
the beliefs and sentiments of many American citizens 
On the other hand, we believe that all members of the staff of the United 
Nations while living and working in the United States must wholeheartedly 
accept and abide by the laws of the host country whose protection they enjoy 
even if some of those laws run contrary to the beliefs and sentiments of some 
members of the staff. If, within the legal framework we have tried to describe 
in this opinion, members of the staff of the United Nations as an international 
civil service realize and give effect in their personal lives to the principles we 
have enunciated and the disciplinary policy of the Secretary-General toward that 
staff is arranged accordingly, we see no reason why American public opinion 
shonld fear the presence in their midst of international civil servants notwith- 
standing the fact that some of them may have beliefs and sentiments which an 
American citizen would, with justification, regard as un-American 
It isin the hope that by clarifying the issues of law and policy which appear to 
us to be involved, we may be able to contribute something toward this end, that 
we have ventured to express our views in a reasoned opinion. 
E. S. Herbert, 
WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
PAUL VELDEKENS. 
NOVEMBER 29, 1952 


ANNEX 
ISSUANCE OF PASSPORTS OR LAISSEZ-PASSER TO UNITI rIONS OFFICIALS 


The question dealt with in the present annex is expressly settled hy 
VII of the London Convention, in the following terms: 

“Section 24. The United Nations may issue United Nations laissez-passer to 
its officials. These laissez-passer shall be recognized and accepted as valid 
travel documents by the authorities of Members, taking into account the pri 
visions of section 25. 

“SecTrion 25. Applications for visas (where required) from the holders of the 
United Nations laissez-passer, when accompanied by a certificate that they are 
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travelling on the business of the United Nations, shall be dealt with as speedily 
as possible. In addition, such person shall be granted facilities for speedy travel.” 

These provisions have the effect of creating a new travel document called 
“United Nations laissez-passer.”’ 

For this limited purpose, the United Nations has been accorded one of the 
attributes of sovereignty. 

This conferment is fully justified and is in accordance with the engage- 
ments of a general character undertaken by the member states, in particular 
in articles 100 and 105 of the charter. Let us recall article 100, paragraph 2, 
and article 105, paragraph 1: 

“ARTICLE 100 


“2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the exclusive 


international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary-General and 
the staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities. 

“ARTICLE 105 


1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary for the fulfilment of its purposes.” 

We have been informed that up to the present the validity of this laissez-passer 
has been recognized without any difficulty both by the member states who have 
formally acceded to the London Convention and by other states on whose ter- 
ritory United Nations officials have had occasion to travel (except for what will 
be said below with regard to the United States of America). 

It is obvious that, in the case of states which have not ratified the London 
Convention, the allowance of free entry and exit to persons who have only a 
United Nations laissez-passer is only a matter of sufferance. It is sufficient to 
take note that this sufferance exists and for the present meets the needs of the 
situation. The solution of the difficulties which may arise if a member state 
were to abandon it would have to be sought in accordance with the particular 
circumstances of the case. 

It is our task, however, to throw light on the problem with respect to the 
United States of America. 

It must be reiterated that the United States has not acceded to the London 
Convention. 

We have been informed that instances have occurred when the Department 
of State has refused to issue passports to American citizens who are members 
of the staff of the United Nations, and have been entrusted by that Organiza- 
tion with official missions abroad. 

Under the American law, it is a criminal offense for an American citizen to 
leave the territory of the United States without a valid passport (22 U. 8. C., 
secs. 224, 225, and 227), unless the Secretary of State has, in a particular case, 
authorized the specific travel without a passport (22 C. F. R. 532 (f)). 

This is the expedient which has been resorted to in cases where, although a 
passport has been denied, the Secretary-General of the United Nations has 
insisted on the position that the trip of the designated official was essential to the 
interests of the United Nations. 

It cannot be considered as a solution which is satisfactory for the United 
Nations to have general recourse to this expedient, which depends in the last 
analysis on a favorable decision of the Department of State. 

Assuredly, the solution of the difficulty is at present facilitated by the regula- 
tions recently put into force by the Department of State. (Federal Register, 
vol. 17, No. 173, pp. 8013-8014, September 1952, 22 C. F. R. 51-158 ff.). 

According to the terms of these regulations, a person to whom a passport has 
heen denied is entitled to present his case to the Passport Division and, if the 
issuance is still refused, to appeal to an organ composed of officials of the 
Department of State for whose decision reasons must be given, as with the 
decisions of a court. 

it seems however that the compliinant, though he must be heard, has no right 
to know the charges which have been made against him. 

The classes of persons to whom passports are to be denied in the national inter- 
est, under the new procedure (22 C. F. R. 51.135), are as follows: 

“(a) Persons who are members of the Communist Party or who have recently 
terminated such membership under such circumstances as to warrant the con- 
clusion—not otherwise rebutted by the evidence—that they continue to act in 
furtherance of the interests and under the discipline of the Communist Party; 
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“(b) Persons, regardless of the formal state of their affiliation with the Com- 
munist Party, who engage in activities which support the Communist movement 
under such circumstances as to warrant the conclusion—not otherwise rebutted 
by the evidence—that they have engaged in such activities as a result of direc- 
tion, domination, or control exercised over them by the Communist movement ; 

‘(c) Persons, regardless of the formal state of their affiliation with the Com- 
munist Party, as to whom there is reason to believe, on the balance of all the 
evidence, that they are going abroad to engage in activities which will advance 
the Communist movement for the purpose knowingly and willfully of advancing 
that movement.” 

Without doubt the United Nations has in the past been justified in relying 
on the provisions of the agreement between the United Nations and the United 
States on the headquarters, and it is certainly well grounded in invoking them in 
the future when difficulties are made with respect to the travel of officials of the 
Secretariat. 

As has been noted above, this agreement has the force of law and as long as 
t exists, the Department of State has no right to restrict its effects by regula 
tions or administrative decisions. 

But it will be noticed that if according to the terms of this agreement, Ameri- 
ean officials of the United Nations are assimilated to foreigners, the exemption 
from the application of laws and regulations regarding entry and residence on 
American territory is not unrestricted. These restrictions are set out in section 
13 and cover the case in which persons who enjoy the exemption abuse their 
privileges by carrying on in the territory of the United States activities which 
are outside their official character. 

The withdrawal of privileges is subjected to safeguards, which consist in the 
facts that (1) the withdrawal is made conditional upon the prior approval of 
the Secretary of State of the United States; (2) such approval can be given 
only after prior consultation with the member state or organization concerned ; 
and (3) as regards officials of the United Nations, the Secretary-General of the 
Organization has the right to appear on behalf of the official in any proceedings. 

Considering that the headquarters of the United Nations and its numerous 
staff are located in the territory of the United States, can greater privileges 
reasonably be demanded ? 

In this regard, it will be noted that the recent American passport regulations 
provide for a twofold appeal, with the object of avoiding possible mistakes and 
abuses of authority by the Department of State, and also that the reasons why 
passports must be denied under these new regulations relate to the case in which 
an American citizen engages in activities which are considered subversive by 
the competent authorities, 

It must be concluded that in the future cases of denial of passports will be on 
the same footing as cases dealt with in the main part of our report. (See 
pp. 20 et seq. ) 

lor these reasons we are of the opinion that, practically speaking, there is no 
ground to recommend any amendments to the present legislation and regulations 
governing the issuance of passports to American citizens who are members of the 
United Nations staff. 

EK. S. HERBERT. 

PaunL VELDEKENS 

WILLIAM D, MITCHELL. 
NOVEMBER 29, 1952. 


APPENDIX B 


MENT OF THE FEDERAL GRAND JURY ON DISLOYALTY OF CERTAIN UNITED 
STATES CITIZENS AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


lo the United States District Court for the Southern District of New York: 


Whereas, the undersigned constitute all the present members of the June 1951, 
Federal grand jury of the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of New York—a jury impaneled to investigate violations of laws of the United 
States including those directed against subversive activities and espionage: and 

Whereas, as it approaches the termination of its 18-month period of service, 
this jury must as a duty to the people of the United States advise the court 
that startling evidence has disclosed infiltration into the United Nations of an 
overwhelmingly large group of disloyal United States citizens, many of whom 
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are closely associated with the international Communist movement. This group 
numbers scores of individuals, most of whom have long records of Federal em- 
ployment, and at the same time have been connected with persons and organiza- 
tions subversive to this country. Their positions at the time we subpenaed them 
were ones of trust and responsibility in the United Nations Secretariat, and in 
its specialized agencies ; and 

Whereas, in recent years, trials held in our courts have demonstrated how 
detrimental to this country have been the activities of those involved ia the Com- 
munist movement—dedicated as it is to the overthrow by force of our own demo- 
cratic institutions, the members of this grand jury respectfully report as follows: 
1. Scope of investigation 

Our investigation has not been concerned in any way with the United Nations 
itself—its policies, objectives, or its internal affairs. Our sole concern and 
effort has been directed toward the possible violations of law by United States 
citizens whose activities are indisputably within our jurisdiction. Consequently, 
only United States citizens have been called as witnesses by us, and their inter- 
rogation has been scrupulously confined to matters unrelated to their official 
activities in the United Nations. 

2. Genesis of investigation 
Indeed, our attention was first sharply directed to this concentration of dis- 
loyal Americans in the United Nations while we were investigating a possible 
espionage violation by a United States citizen accused before us in sworn and 
uncontradicted testimony of having been a Soviet agent while employed by the 
United States Government. When called before us, this witness revealed he 
currently held a position of responsibility in the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions, but stubbornly refused to state whether or not 

(a) he was still engaged in espionage activities against this country; 

(5) he was still a Communist Party member: 

(c) he would support this Nation in case of war with the Soviet Union. 

Further pursuit of our inquiry into this situation revealed that many other 
disloyal United States citizens are occupying high positions of trust in the United 
Nations. 

3. Investigation discloses disloyal United States citizens at United Nations 

Specifically, the evidence before us establishes that: 

(a) Over a score of these United States citizens employed at the United Nations 
who were called to testify before us refused to answer questions concerning 
past and present (‘ommunist Party membership and activity, including in some 
instance past and present espionage activity against the United States. All 
took refuge in the fifth amendment of the Federal Constitution. Refusal was 
based on a claim that the answers might indicate self-incrimination of guilt of a 
crime. 

(b) A number of other witnesses admitted past and hitherto unrevealed Com 
munist Party membership and activity. At least one admitted involvement in 
the Communist Party underground. Still others admitted continuing sympathy 
with the Communist movement. 

(c) Some of the United States citizens in posts at the United Nations have 
records of criminal arrests and convictions. One highly placed official admitted 
that he had been convicted on a morals charge. At least two others in policy- 
making positions had arrest records involving their participation in Communist- 
sponsored demonstrations. Nowhere in their application for U. N. employment 
were they acked any questions designed to elicit such information (and it may 
be noted here, for its contrast, that conviction for a crime disqualifies for service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States). 

(7) Almost without exception these same subversive employees with the United 
Nations were formerly employed in various departments of our own Federal 
Government. They were transferred from one Federal department to another, 
finally ending up in key positions in the United Nations. The evidence shows 
this is not coincidental but part of a definite, planned pattern. It annpears to 
result from the contrivance of certain highly placed officials who have surrounded 
themselves in each Government agency, and then in the United Nations, with 
personnel who share their disloyal convictions. One such official, a division 
director, has executed this procedure with alarming success. He has placed 
in important United Nations posts at least four officials who have invoked the 
self-incrimination privilege before us, and one person who the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has declared to be a “conscious, articulate instrument of the Soviet 
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conspiracy.” Despite public revelation of his conduct, this division director 
remains to this day in his post of dangerously high responsibility in the United 
Nations. 


j. The presence of these disloyal Americans in the United Nations menaces our 
national security 

This grand jury believes it self-evident that the employment of so many of 
our disloyal nationals in the Secretariat and in the specialized branches of the 
United Nations constitutes a menace to our Government. For it should be 
emphasized that these persons were by no means supernumeraries; nor is the 
question merely one of their access to restricted information. For the most 
part they were and are in policy-making posts, charged with determination of 
where and how millions of dollars of United Nations moneys should be spent; 
they have also occupied radio posts, edited United Nations documents dissemi- 
nated throughout the world—responsibilities carrying vast power for the mold- 
ing of world opinion, The duty of a Communist sympathizer in such circum- 
stances would clearly be to use his position and power against the interests of the 
United States and the United Nations. 

Further, the United Nations today is engaged in a bloody war in Korea. Its 
implications are world survival of the democratic nations against the Commu- 
nist threat. United States citizens whose loyalties are to the world Communist 
movement cannot be faithful to the United Nations Korean undertaking. 

Another factor bearing upon this problem of our national security stems from 
the fact that the United Nations headquarters are located in our country—in 
fact, in the very Federal district in which we exercise jurisdiction. Herein lies 
another weakness of our position. Whereas other nations, including those behind 
the iron curtain, may as a practical matter refuse passports to any of their 
nationals whom they might not wish to have employed in the United Nations, 
the host Nation, the United States, has no such alternative. <A high official of 
one of the specialized United Nations agencies, responsible for the handling of 
vast sums, appeared before this grand jury within the last 2 weeks and admitted 
that our own State Department over a year ago denied him permission to leave 
the United States on business for the United Nations, on the ground that travel 
by this United States citizen was “against our national interests.” Yet he 
remains in his position, and free to come and go at United Nations headquarters. 
It is to be regretted, perhaps, that our Government does not insist that each of 
its nationals employed by any branch of the United Nations be in possession of 
a United States passport to be issued only after adequate loyalty checks. 


5. The failure of previous attempts to keep disloyal Americans out of the 


United Nations 


In attempting to find the reasons or causes which led to Communist infiltra- 
tion by our citizens into our own Government and then into the United Nations, 
we were told that prior to 1946, when the Government set up for our own 
governmental departments so-called loyalty boards, no control or adequate 
procedure was in force to provide complete loyalty checks. An employee dis 
missed for cause from one Government department had little or no difficulty 
finding employment in another department. In fact, all evidence indicates that 
there was little if any cooperation or liaison among the various departments 
with respect to checking information having a bearing on prior service in the 
Government 

Testimony presented before us disclosed that certain steps were attempted 
to prevent the employment of disloyal United States citizens in the United 
Nations Specifically, the State Department contends in a public statement 
ecently made that since 1949 it has furnished from time to time to the United 
Nations certain information in connection with various disloyal individuals 

ho have been the subject of our investigation. They disclosed the existence 

an arrangement between the State Department and the United Nations 
hereby 

a) The United Nations Secretariat would furnish the State Department 
hrough the United States mission) with a list of present or potential employees 
vho were United States citizens; 

The State Department would then check the names with the various 
ity agencies of our Government: 


ie State Department would on the basis of information furnished by 
vy agencies, make a favorable or an adverse evaluation in each « 
it that evaluation to the United Nations. 


ise 
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That this method failed miserably is demonstrated by the continuing presence 
of so many disloyal Americans in the United Nations some 3 years after this 
procedure was put into effect. 

The existence of this arrangement came to our attention only during the 
recent weeks. Time has not permitted complete investigation into the reasons 
for the failure of this method used in loyalty checking Wnited States citizens 
employed in United Nations. 

However, we have established that in some of the most flagrant and obvious 
cases of disloyalty, the State Department gave the disloyal officials a clean bill 
of health to the United Nations. 

Our attempt to discover the reason for these misleading evaluations made 
by the State Department was stymied by the position taken by the State Depart- 
ment that it must refuse to furnish the grand jury with the names of the State 
Department personnel responsible for the faulty evaluations. 

On the other hand, there are other instances where the State Department 
did supply adverse reports against a United States citizen in the United Nations, 
but the United Nations failed to take action. 

3ecause the United States is the host country and because no steps have been 
taken to allow for the fact that United States citizens working in the United 
Nations do not have to seek and acquire permission from their Government to 
journey to the United Nations, the United States does not have the same control 
over its nationals who are to work in the United Nations as the other member 
nations. We have been advised in the course of our investigation that the 
Soviet nationals at the United Nations Secretariat are for all practical purposes 
chosen by the Soviet delegation. Not only does the United States exercise no 
such affirmative prerogative of selection, but it has not even take steps to 
prohibit its nationals, who are objectional from a security standpoint, from 
accepting United Nations employment. 

6. Recommendations 

The concern of this jury over past mistakes and misconduct is for the purpose 
of pointing the way to constructive suggestions to avoid repetition of this intoler- 
able condition in the future. No positive, effective steps have previously been 
taken to insure the employment of only trusted, loval United States citizens. 
We have been dependent for protection against the employment of subversive 
elements on officia's of the United Nations. It must be recognized that such a 
situation is both theoretically and practically unsound. 

We are gratified at the recommendation made to the Secretary General by the 
international panel of jurists calling for the discharge from the United Nations 
of disloval Americans, and particularly those witnesses before us who have 
claimed the privilege of self-incrimination. jut it is clear that the United States 
Government must itself take steps to prohibit those of its own citizens it regards 
as disloyal from accepting employment with the United Nations in the first 
instance. We must net be dependent on the judgment and evaluation of others 
on this vital issue. To this end we recommend: 

(a) No citizen of the United States shall hereafter be permitted to accept 
emplovment with the United Nations or any of its various divisions and depart 
ments or svecialized agencies without prior clearance by a designated body of 

r own United States Government. 

) That before a United States citizen may accept employment with the 
ited Nations, he should be required to fill out an application form containing 
juestions designated to elicit the following information: 
) Does the applicant have a criminal record? (and there should be the 
customary fingerprinting test as a supplement to this question) 

(2) Is or was the applicant a member of any organization teaching and adve 
eatin’ the overthrow of the United States by force and violence? 

(3) Was applicant ever known by any other name? 

{) Was applicant ever denied a passport by the United States Government? 

(5) Has applicant ever been discharged or resigned from any United States 
Government employment, and, if so, under what circumstances? 

(c) The recommendations made in (0) as to future applicants shall be applied 
at earliest opportunity to all present United States citizens employed in the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

(7) Another grand jury should continue our investigation at once. Our work 
is unfinished. Within the last 10 days of our tenure our investigation has .-dis- 
closed the presence in one of the most powerful of the specialized agencies in top 
ranking position of United States citizens, at least two of whom, according to 
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our evidence, were members of a Soviet spy ring, and one of whom refuses 
deny these allegations under oath claiming a privilege against self-inerimi 
The undeveloped evidence of criminal violation on the part of certain 
States citizens in specialized agencies requires ij “li 
g¢ the submission to the 1 t grand 

which time has not permitted us to act o1 

With reference to some of our recommendations we are 
that they may be affected in some instances only by appropriate legi 
lowing filing of this presentment we have directed the fore 
forward copies of it to Senator Alexander Wiley, ranki 
Foreign Relations and Judiciary Committees of the 
the United Nations, who has been pioneer in warning 
Americans in the United Nations and in demanding corr 
Pat MeCarran, nirtmuan of the Senate Internal Seenurit 
his uble colleagues and their distinguishes e] 


i 
directed the publie hearings into this entire 


‘tion, and to » chairmen of 


‘ 
nittees, all of hom we ; confident W 


remedial a 


nd conscientious consicde 
If the situation to which we have alluded is not prom 
Will not enjoy the full confidence of the people 
nucluding this presentment we wish to make f 
ort and effective cooperation given this jury by the 
tigation under the able direction of J. Edgar Hoover, 
attorney for this district, Myles J. Lane 
The jury particularly wishes to thank and commend 
the Attorney General, Roy M. Cohn, who has served it 
Dated: New York, N. Y., December 2, 1952. 


JOSEPH 


APPENDIX C 
STATEMENT FOR ASSISTANT SECRETARY HICKERSON 


In discussing the status of American employees of the United Nations Seere- 
tariat, it is well to review, at the outset, the United Nations Charter provisions 
respecting the Secretariat 

Article 7, paragraph 1, states that “There are established as the principal 
organs Of the United Nations: A General Assembly, a Security Council, an 
Economie and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, an International Court of 
Justice, and a Secretariat.” 

Articles 97 through 101 recite the detailed Charter provisions in regard ft 
composition of the Secretariat. These articles read as follows: 


Article 97 


‘The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and such staff as t 
ization may require. The Secretary-General shall be appointed by tl 
ral Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. He sh 
» chief administrative icer of the anization.” 


IS 


“The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all meetings of the 
Assembly, of the Security Council, of the Economie and Social Council 


the Trusteeship Council, and shall perform such other functions as are « 


to him by these organs. The Secretary-General shall make an annual 
to the General Assembly on the work of the Organization.” 


trticle 99 


“The Secretary-General mav bring to the attention of the Seeuritv Conne 


ny matter which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” 


{rticle 100 


1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General 


shall not seek or receive instructions from any government or from any ot 
authority external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any 


Which might reflect on their position as international officials responsible 
to the Organization 
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“2 Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the exclusively 
international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary-General and the 
staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities.” 
Article 101 

“1. The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-General under regulations 
established by the General Assembly. 

“2 Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other organs of 
the United Nations. These staffs shall form a part of the Secretariat. 

“3. The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in the 
determination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. Due regard shall 
be paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible.” 

I would call the committee’s particular attention to article 100. The first 
paragraph of this article calls upon the Secretary-General not to seek or receive 
instructions from any government in the discharge of his duties. The second 
paragraph of article 100 is a commitment by each member state to respect the 
exclusively international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 

Article 101 states that the Secretariat staff shall be appointed by the Secretary- 
General under regulations established by the General Assembly. When this 
article is read in conjunction with article 100, it seems clear that the Charter 
contemplates that the appointment of members of the Secretariat will be the 
responsibiliity of the Secretary-General alone, in accordance with regulations 
established by the General Assembly. The United States has acted accordingly 
in its relations with the Secretary-General since the beginning of the United 
Nations Secretariat in 1946. 

At the first session of the General Assembly in 1946, Mr. Trygve Lie was elected 
Secretary-General and, under regulations established by the General Assembly, 
he proceeded to appoint the Secretariat staff. 

Subsequently, in 1946 the Secretary-General discussed with the Department 
the recommendation of an American as Assistant Secretary-General for Admin- 
istrative and Financial Services, and the general question as to whether the 
United States Government proposed to make recommendations with respect to 
other United States nationals to be employed in the Secretariat. Mr. J. B. 
Iintson was recommended for the post of Assistant Secretary-General, and was 
appointed by Mr. Lie. At the same time, Secretary Byrnes indicated that it 
would be the policy of the United States Government not to make recommenda- 
tions with respect to subordinate positions. The Department, in pursuance of 
this policy, has net recommended persons for employment on the Secretariat. 
It has not given instructions to the Secretary-General, nor has it assumed a 
responsibility for “clearing” employees. 

When I assumed my present duties as Assistant Secretary of State for United 
Nations Affairs in August 1949, I found that the Department of State was con- 
cerned over the situation which investigative reports were disclosing, A few 
days after assuming these duties I discussed this problem with one of the prin 
ipal assistants of the United Nations Secretary-General. As a result of our 
mutual concern with the problem, there was worked out a highly confidential 
irrangement under which the United States Government was to identify for the 
Secretary-General United States nationals emploved by the United Nations or 
contemplated for employment who would appear to be members of the Communist 
Party or under Communist discipline 

The United Nations official with whom TI discussed this arrangement made it 
clear that the Secretary-General and he both considered that the employment of 
members of the Secretariat and their discharge from such employment was, under 
the United Nation Charter, the duty of the Secretaryv-General for the execution 
of which he was responsible exclusively to the General Assembly. The Secretary- 
General has always adhered to that position, as he has made clear in his handling 
of cases where the United States commented adversely on the continued employ 
ment of Secretariat emplovees. 

It was agreed between the Department and the Secretary-General that actual 
operations under the arrangement would have to be handled in a most highly 
confidential manner. Up to very recently, the Secretary-General has not believed 


that he could discharge United States nationals on the grounds of their being 


disloyal to the United States In discharging such employees for cause, the 
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Secretary-General had to contend with the fact that many of them had satisfac 
tory efficiency ratings. Further, he had to contend with an appeals procedure 
which could bring into play a joint management-staff appeals board, with recom- 
mendatory powers, and an administrative tribunal, with power to demand a 
reversal of the Secretary-General’s action or damages in lieu thereof. The 
obstacle presented by the administrative tribunal is apparent in its decision that 
the Secretary-General is required to make a statement of cause in discharging 
an employee. The damages it has assessed on the United Nations have amounted 
to as much as $7,500 in one case. All of these circumstances have made it essen 
tial that the Secretary General protect himself against the charge that he was 
taking instructions from the United States Government, in violation of the 
Charter, when moving against persons identified by the Department under the 
confidential arrangement referred to. 

Under this arrangement, the Secretary-General undertook to submit to the 
Department lists of names of United States nationals on the Secretariat and 
United States nationals being considered for employment with the request that 
the Department inform the United Nations whether readily available informa 
tion disclosed any police or criminal record, The Department of State initiated 
name-check investigations on the basis of the names and identifying data. Such 
information as was available in the Department, together with such information 
as was made available by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and other investi 
gative agencies of the Government, was reviewed by the Department. <A routine 
reply was then made to the United Nations on each individual addressed to 
the question of evidence of a criminal or police record. If the national agency 
checks had produced information which was considered to warrant an adverse 
comment on the grounds of Communist membership or subjection to Communist 
discipline, this adverse comment was conveyed by word of mouth before dispatch 
of the cover reply. The security practices of the United States Government 
made it impossible to communicate to the United Nations information going 
beyond the adverse comment of the Department. 

This did not mean clearance and was so understood by the Secretary-General 

Throughout this period of the operation of the secret arrangement, we have 
been involved in the serious and delicate problems inherent in an international 
staff of a world-wide organization. It is difficult for the UN to justify one 
rule for American employees and other rules for other nationalities. There 
are a number of valued and capable employees whose countries have lost their 
freedom since their employment by the United Nations. The home countries 
of these employees would welcome a chance to terminate their employment 
with the United Nations and to submit substitutes for them in the Secretariat 
At the present time, approximately one-half of the nationals of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia on the Secretariat were employed before the Communists took 
over the governments of these countries, and the Secretary-General has resisted 
pressure from their present governments to effect their removal. Loyal, compe 
tent Secretariat employees should be protected from political changes of gov 
ernment, peaceful or revolutionary, in their home countries, if an effective 
Secretariat is to be maintained, 

Because of the complexities of the problem and of the United States concern 
which has culminated in the recent hearings, the Secretary-General, on Novem 
ber 7, announced the appointment of a Commission of International Jurists, 
consisting of William Dewitt Mitchell, former Attorney General of the United 
States; Sir Edwin Herbert, of the United Kingdom; and Prof. Paul Veldekens, 
of Belgium, to study this whole problem and submit recommendations to him 
On November 29 the Commission’s report was published and is, of course, avail 
able to this committee. In effect, the Commission of Jurists reported: that an 
international organization should not employ persons who were disloyal to the 
host government and that the Secretaury-General of the United Nations therefore 
had the authority to discharge and to deny employment to disloyal United 
States nationals. 

According to the press, the Secretary-General has notified the staff of the 
Secretariat that he has accepted and will be governed by the recommendations 
contained in the jurists’ report. The Department of State believes the report 
points the way to a satisfactory solution of the whole problem 


25408—52 27 
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APPENDIX D 
JANUARY 2, 1953. 
Hon. Pat McCarRRAn, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. CHatrMAN: On December 17 during my testimony before the 
Internal Security Subcommitte in regard to the employment of American nation- 
als on the United Nations Secretariat, the subeommitte requested me to furnish 
two documents, namely: 

A letter from Secretary of State Byrnes to Congressman Karl Mundt, dated 
April 1, 1946; and 

2. A memorandum prepared in the Bureau of United Nations Affairs concern 
ing an understanding with Mr. Trygve Lie and providing for certain arrange 
ments for developing and transmitting to the U. N. United States objections to 
the employment of certain United States nationals. 

Copies of these two documents, the second of which has been declassified, are 
furnished herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
(CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, 
Deputy Under Secretary. 
inelosures: 

1. Letter dated April 1, 1946, to Congressman Karl Mundt from Secretary of 
State Byrnes 

2. Document “Arrangements with U. N. for the Provision of Information on 
U. S. Nationals.” 

APRIL 1, 1946. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter of March 18 in which you express 
concern that appropriate safeguards be taken in the selection of United States 
nationals for duty with the United Nations Organization. There are three main 
categories in which United States personnel can serve in connection with the 
United Nations Organization: (1)As representatives of the United States to 
the several constitutent agencies of UNO; (2) as members of the United Nations 
Secretariat: and (3) as members of the staff of the United States delegation. 

1. Selection of personnel within the first category is covered by the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945, approved December 20, 1945, which provides 
that the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoints 
the top representatives of the United States to the various UNO agencies. This 
applies to the United States Representative ‘at the seat of the United Nations” 
who also serves as our Representative on the Security Council, to the deputy 
representative on the Security Council, to our representatives and alternate 
representatives to the General Assembly, to our representatives on the Economic 
and Social and Trusteeship Councils, and to our representatives on the Atomic 
Energy and other commissions. 

». The United States Government has no authority whatever over appoint 
ments to the United Nations Secretariat. This is the responsibility of the 
Secretary General, Mr. Trygve Lie. Neither the United States nor any other 
member of the United Nations is entitled, as a matter of right, to any particular 
position or number of positions on the United States Secretariat. As you prob- 
ably know, article 101 of the Charter of the United Nations contains the following 
provision regarding employment of staff for the Secretariat: ‘“‘The paramount 
onsideration in the employment of services shall be the necessity of securing 
the highest standards of efficiency, competency, and integrity. Due regard 
should be paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical 
hasis as possible.” The application of these criteria will rest with the Secretary 
General, Mr. Lie, with specific responsibility therefor vested in his Assistant 
Secretary General for Administration. The only request the Secretary Gen- 
eral has made of me for a recommendation as to an appointment was that I 
recommend someone for this position as Assistant Secretary General for Ad- 
ministration. I recommended Mr. Hutson, who prior to his nomination and 
confirmation as Under Secretary of Agriculture served for a while as one of 
my deputies when T was Director of the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 

ersion. Prior to that he was President of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and held other posts with the Department of Agriculture. Because of my 
personal knowledge of Mr. Hutson and my knowledge of his long and distin- 
guished record of Government service, I was glad of the opportunity to recom- 
mend him J] have made no other recommendation to the Secretary-GeneraL 
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3. Members of the staff of the United States delegation to the United Nations 
Organization will all be appointed in accordance with standard State Department 
procedures. By that I mean the employment must be in accordance with civil 
service regulations whenever the civil-service law applies. By “delegation” I 
mean the representative to the United Nations, Mr. Stettinius, the representative 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Baruch, and the representative to the 
Economie and Social Council, Mr. Winant. As you know, there is within the 
Department an Office of Special Political Affairs (SPA) which functions as a 
sort of rear echelon and liaison group between the United States delegation and 
the Department. The Director and Deputy Director of SPA, respectively, are 
Mr. Alger Hiss and Mr. John C. Ross. Both of these officers were appointed to 
their present posts by my predecessor, Mr. Stettinius. They worked closely with 
him in the development of United Nations matters while he was Secretary of 
State, particularly in the organization and conduct of the San Francisco Con 
ference in 1945. They have continued to work closely with Mr. Stettinius in his 
capacity as United States Representative to the United Nations. Recruitment 
of personnel for Mr. Stettinius’ staff and the staff of the United States delegation 
is done in part by Mr. Stettinius but mainly by the Office of Special Political 
Affairs. To date, very few appointments have been made. However, no appoint 
ment can be made except on thorough investigation of the applicant and com 
plete satisfaction by him of rigid Clearance requirements from the standpoints 
of competence, loyalty, fitness, and security. Furthermore, all appointments 
above a Pt or CAF-11 level must be personally approved by Mr. Donald Russel 
the Assistant Secretary for Administration. Because the State Departinent has 
nothing to do with appointments made by the Secretary General, I at bl 
to give you the names of the appointees or state upon what recommendations the 
appointments were made. However, | have written the Secretary Genera 
asking whether he will give me this information and when I hear from hi 
will communicate with you. 

Sincerely yours, 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH U.N. FOR THE PROVISION OF INFORMA 


In informal discussions with representatives of the Department, representa 
tives of the United Nations have asked if the Department would be pr 
with respect to U. S. nationals now on the staff of U. N. and such others as 1 
be seriously considered for appointment, to give the U. N. the benefit of su 
information as may be readily available to the Department 

(a) of a “police record” character, covering acts of 
moral turpitude, ete 

(4) concerning political affiliation or sentiment, where 
to be a probable source of future injury to the U. N 

It is recommended that, in conformity with the Department’ 
dering every practical assistance requested by international 
the selection of personnel, the Department supply the U. N 
tion as may be disclosed by a “name check” of appropriate fi 
of the executive branch. 

With regard to information of a “police record” character, where informa 
tion of a derogatory nature is produced in the office check which the Depart 
ment considers significant, the Department will inform the U. N. of the nature 
of the offense or offenses and the degree of substantiation evident in the files 
Where the offense is a matter of public record the Department will provide the 
U. N. with full particulars, and will do so in all other cases to the extent possible 
under the terms by which the information is made available to the Depart 
ment. The information will be supplied to the U. N. in the manner preferred 
by that organization. 

With regard to information of a political character, the 
decide whether any information of a derogatory character is 
stance to warrant the conclusion that the individual would | 
predisposed, through political affiliation or sentiment, as to be a risk 
terms of adherence to his oath as an international civil servant, and to therefore 
constitute a probable source of future injury to the U. N.. When the Depart 
ment concludes that there is derogatory information of sufficient substance, the 
U. N. will be notified, through informal, confidential, word-of-mouth channels, 
that the Department has information which leads it to the conelusion that 
the individual in question would constitute a poor risk for the U. N. on these 
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grounds. It will be made clear to the U. N. that: (a) the conclusions of the 
Department are based on political factors alone, and not on considerations of 
race, religion, or creed; (0) that the Department can give no assurance that 
persons not so reported on are a safe risk for the U. N.; and (c) that the decision 
of appointment or retention, as the case may be, rests as always with the 
Secretary General. 

An outline of recommended procedure is attached. 


OUTLINE OF RECOMMENDED PROCEDURE-——-PROVISION OF INFORMATION TO THE U. N. 
COVERING U. 8S. CITIZENS EMPLOYED BY U. N. OR CONSIDERED FOR EMPLOY MENT 


The full scope of the participation of the Department in arrangements with 
U.N. will be kept secret at all times. 

All contacts between the U. N. and the Department, and within the Depart- 
ment between UNA and SY, will be conducted by designated officers at a 
high executive level and will be a matter of strictest contidence. 

(a) Papers pertaining to arrangements with U. N. will be classified “secret.” 

The U. N. will furnish the names of U. N. employees or candidates for employ- 
ment on whom it seeks information. 

(a) It will be clearly understood that this is done on the initiative of the 
U. N. and at its own discretion. 

(vb) The request will be made in terms of “police record” information, and 
will be submitted through the U. S. mission to the U. N. 

(c) Each person on whom information is requested will be identified by: 
full name, date and place of birth, present residence address, 

The requests for information will be received by UNA and forwarded to SY 
for a “name check.” 

(a) All checks will be made in complete secrecy so far as the purpose of the 
check is concerned. 

(b) SY will make discreet inquiries of its usual sources of information 
within the executive departments of the Government. 

After replies have been received from all sources of whom inquiry has been 
made: 

(a) “Police record” information, if of sufficient significance, will be pre- 
pared for presentation to U. N. in writing. 

(6) Information of a political nature will be summarized by SY and dis- 
cussed with UNA, 

“Police record” information will be forwarded by UNA to U. N. through the 
mission in record fulfillment of the request for information. 

Information of a political nature—if derogatory and of sufficient substance to 
warrant the conclusion that the individual would appear to be so predis- 
posed, through political affiliation or sentiment, as to be a poor risk in 
terms of adherence to his oath as an international civil servant and to 
therefore constitute a probable source of future injury to the U. N.—will 
be made the basis for a notification to U. N. of this conclusion. 

(a) Notification will be given U. N. through direct (not through the 
mission), informal, confidential, word-of-mouth channels. 

(6) It will be understood by U. N. that: the conclusions of the Department 
are based on political factors alone, and not on considerations of race, 
religion, or creed; the Department gives no assurance that persons not 
so reported on are a safe risk for the U. N.; the decision of appoint 
ment or retention, as the case may be, rests as always with the 
Secretary General. 


(The following correspondence was referred to the subcommittee 
and ordered printed in the appendix of the hearings by the chairman :) 


APPENDIX E 


L)EPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 26, 1952. 
Hon. Parrick A. McCARRAN, 
Internal Securitu Subcommittee of the Committee of the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the request of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, I am forwarding herewith a letter just received from him, together with 
an enclosure, with reference to my testimony before your subcommittee on 
December 10, 1952. The enclosure takes the form of a statement by Mr. Byron 
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Price, Assistant Secretary General for Administrative and Financial Services 
A copy is also enclosed of the communication from the United States Mission to 
the United Nations transmitting the Secretary-General's letter to the Department 

In forwarding this statement I think it desirable to make a few explanatory 
observations for the benefit of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Price outlines a proposed passport procedure which he says originated 
with a communication on August 16, 1948, to the United States Mission to the 
United Nations, transmitting a list of 377 names and requesting “that the usual 
preliminary passport inquiries be made.” It is correct that a list was submitted 
to the Department and the possibility discussed of making advance passport 
determinations. It is not accurate, however, to speak of the “usual preliminary 
passport inquiries.” In fact, the Department of State has a firmly fixed and 
long-standing practice of refusing to make any ruling on the issuance of a pass 
port in advance of application. 

Difficulties had been experienced by the United Nations in a few cases with 
reference to the issuance of passports to United Nations employees ordered to 
service abroad. At the time the request was made, travel to Paris for the 
third session of the General Assembly was impending for a large number of 
United Nations employees. It was the understanding of the Department at the 
time that the proposed advance determination of eligibility for a passport was 
ntended to avoid the embarrassment and administrative difficulties which 
might arise from a refusal and the persons whose passport eligibility was ques 
tioned would not apply for passports 

The Department determined that such a procedure which did not contemplate 
the filing of passport applications or any immediate prospect of travel abroad 
by the persons involved was impracticable and unwise and could not be enter- 
tuined in light of the Department’s long-standing practice. Accordingly, no 
comments in individual causes were ever made in response to this request. Con 
sequently, the reference at the bottom of page 3 of the statement to “adverse 
comments regarding a small number of persons” during April and May 1950 
should be related to the secret arrangement established in 1949 and not to the 
suggested passport procedure 

In connection with the secret arrangement of 1949, Mr. Price refers to a letter 
of September 8, 1949, from the Secretary-General to the United States Mission to 
the United Nations. This letter was intended primarily as a basis for the sub 
mittal of names by the United Nations to be reviewed under the secret arrange 
ment. It requested the Department to provide the United Nations with such 
information as it had of a criminal or police record character on United States 
nationals under consideration for employment, The letter emphasized that the 
Secretary-General was requesting only such information as was readily available, 
that investigations on the part of the Department of State were not possible, and 
that the procedure did not imply screening or clearing of candidates. The names 
first submitted pursuant to this request, together with the list submitted in 
connection with the suggested passport procedure, constituted the initial basis 
‘or the operation of the secret arrangement under which the Department gave 
oral comment on persons believed to be Communists or under Communist 
discipline 

Mr. Price states that it was impossible for the Secretary-General to act on the 
hasis of “an adverse advice alone” and that the evaluations of the Department 
‘have served only as a basis for further examination of each case.’ He says 
that te repeatedly asked for additional information. It is true that United 
Nations officials expressed the wish from time to time that they could have 
detailed information or evidence. However, to my knowledge there was never 
at any time a statement from the Secretary-General that the secret procedure 
was unsatisfactory in the sense that he would not act on the basis of the com 
ments being supplied and that these comments were useful only as a basis for 
further investigation. If there had been, we would have taken steps to try 
to work out a new procedure. We have had no knowledge of other information 
which the Secretary-General may have obtained from other sources. 

The Department of State believes that the Jurists Report of November 29, 
accepted by Secretary-General Lie, sets forth a comprehensive and satisfactory 
hasis for dealing with this problem. The Department of State, together with 
the other executive agencies concerned, is giving the most urgent attention to 
the establishment at a very early date of a procedure to give effect to this report 
on the part of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. HIcKERSON, 
Assistant Secretary 
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UNITED NATIONS, 
December 28, 1952. 
His Excellency Mr. Warren R. AUSTIN, 
imbassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations, 
United States Mission to the United Nations, 
2? Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

DEAR AMBASSADOR AUSTIN: When I read the record of the testimony given by 
State Department officials on December 10, 1952, before the United States Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security, I instructed Mr. Byron Price, Assistant 
Secretary-General for Administrative and Financial Services, to prepare a 
factual summary of certain relationships I and my assistants have had with 
the United States Mission and the State Department with respect to the matters 
under inguiry in the December 10 hearing. 

I have the honor to enclose several copies of Mr. Price’s statement. Inasmuch 
as the Senate committee has suggested that some such statement might be wel 
comed for the subcommittee record, 1 would appreciate it if you would forward 
a copy to the subcommittee as soon as convenient for such use as it may desire. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew the assurances of my highest 
consideration 

TRYGVE LIE, Secre taru-Ge neral 


To: Department of State 
From: U. 8S. U. N., New York 
Subject: Request of SYG-UN for transmittal of a statement to Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee 

Transmitted herewith is a copy of a communication, dated December 23, 1952, 
from the SYG-UN, enclosing a statement prepared by Mr. Byron Price, ASYG 
UN for Administrative and Financial Services, and requesting that a copy of 
Mr. Price’s statement be transmitted to the Senate Internal Security Subcom 
mittee 

U. 8S. U. N. has acknowledged receipt of the SYG’s note, advising that a copy 
thereof and a copy of Mr. Price’s statement have been transmitted to the Depart 
ment for appropriate action 


STATEMENT OF Byron PRICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY-GENERAL FOR ADMINISTRATIVI 
AND FINANCIAL SERVICES. UNITED NATIONS, DECEMBER 23, 1952 


At a public hearing on December 10, 1952, by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security, representatives of the State Department testified about cer- 
tain arrangements and actions respecting United States citizens on the staff of 
the United Nations. In order that the public record may be complete, the policies 
and the actions of the Secretary-General with respect to these problems are 
reviewed factually below. 

The basie principles which govern the Secretary-General in regard to personnel 
are those laid down by the Charter of the United Nations and the staff regula 
tions adopted by the General Assembly. In keeping with these principles, the 
primary objective of the Secretary-General has been to employ a staff which 
would meet the highest standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity and 
which would in every respect conduct itself in a manner befitting the status of 
international civil servants. 

Accordingly, the Secretary-General has consistently and unequivocally taken 
the position that no one should serve in the Secretariat with respect to whom 
there is a substantial evidence indicating subversive activities directed against 
his own government or, for that matter, against any other government. In this 
connection the Secretary-General has been particularly aware of the special obli 
gations owed to any host country in which there are United Nations offices. 

It is also clear that the decision to employ or dismiss personnel has been 
reserved to the Secretary-General, within the legal limits laid down by the 
Charter and by the General Assembly. The Secretary-General cannot receive 
instructions from any member government in respect to this function. More 
over, he cannot act arbitrarily, whatever the desire of any member government 
may be, and he cannot take decisions on vague suggestions or in the absence of 
ng evidence 
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The Secretary-General has always been aware of the necessity of obtain 
ing adequate and reliable information which pertains not only to the techni 
cal competence of staff members but also to their integrity and general 
suitability as international oflicials. It has been apparent that such information 
could not be obtained merely through formal references but that other proper 
and reliable sources had to be utilized. Thus, from the time the Secretariat 
was established in 1946, the Secretary-General has sought repeatedly from 
member governments pertinent information respecting their nationals who 
were actual or potential employees of the United Nations. 

With respect to United States citizens, reference was made at the December 10, 
1952, hearing to the position taken in 1946 by the Secretary of State, Mr. James F 
Byrnes. At that time, in response to inquiries by the Secretary-General, the 
Secretary of State said that the United States Government did not wish to recom 
mend United States citizens for employment or give official support or clearance 
to applicants and staff members. 

In the early years, because of the necessity of recruiting a large staff with 
great rapidity, there were many cases in which adequate data could not be 
readily obtained. Many of the American nationals involved in the recent Ser 
ate subcommittee hearings came in during that period, and most of them came 
from the United States Government service without adverse indication from 
any governmental or other source. 

The Secretary-General continued to be concerned with the problem of ob 
taining more adequate personnel information about United States citizens o1 
his staff. On many occasions in 1946 and 1947, he and his assistants asked in 
formally for such information. ‘These requests were addressed principails 
through the United States mission although there were some direct contacts also 
with officials of the Department of State. 

On August 16, 1948, a list of 377 United States nationals in the Secretariat 
was sent to the mission, with a request that the usual preliminary passport in 
quiries be made, and with the hope that the Secretary-General would be notified 
of any case where a barrier to issuance of a passport existed. Such an indi 
cation would not be regarded, of course, as conclusive ground for dismissal; but 
there did appear a possibility that it might furnish a basis for investigation 

This initial 1948 list contained the names of 18 persons who later were 
questioned in publie sessions of the Senate subcommittee, including 14 of those 

ho on that occasion refused to answer certain questions on the ground of self 
incrimination. 

Receipt of the list was acknowledged by the mission on August 19, 1948. On 
January 5, 1949, the mission asked for more complete information, including in 
each instance the current place of residence. On March 18, 1949, this was 
provided. On May 2, 1949, and again on July 20, 1949, the mission was asked 
whether the information requested could not be expedited. During April and 
May 1950, the mission provided adverse comments regarding a small number of 
persons. Subsequent written reports containing no adverse information were 
eceived, and on September 18, 1950, the Secretary-General was informed that 
a check of all 877 names had been completed. Nevertheless, during the succeed 
ng 2 years, adverse reports on 24 others on the 1948 list were received. (These 
ater reports overlap the data tabulated below, since some of the 1948 names were 
repeated in subsequent lists. ) 

Meantime, in 1949, the Secretary-General held further informal conversations 
With United States officials in which he emphasized that he did not want in the 
Secretariat any Americans against whom there was substantial evidence of 
subversive activity, and he repeated his request. On September 8, 1949, he 
addressed a communication to the mission asking formally that the State Depart 
ment examine the available records and give him the beneiit of information 
regarding United States applicants for posts in the Secretariat. On the basis 
of the preliminary informal conversations, the Secretary-General said he under 
stood that the Department was not in a position to make a full-scale investigation 
n each case or to “clear” the persons in question. 

This proposal of the Secretary-General and its acceptance by the United States 
authorities apparently is the “confidential arrangement” referred to in the Senate 
committee testimony of State Department officials on December 10, 1952. Subse 
quently the scope of this operation was expanded to cover existing American 
personnel of the Secretariat as well as applicants. 

As soon as responses began to be made it became the established practice for 
the United States mission to give written reports in all cases where it found no 
adverse information. These reports generally took the form of a statement that 
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the review “revealed either lack of information or the absence of any information 
indicative of a criminal or police record.” In the opposite case, however, where 
the response was unfavorable, the mission usually gave only oral evaluation, 
which consisted many times of a single word, such as “reject,” “questionable,” 
or “incomplete.” 

Since the first group of 877 names was submitted to the mission in August 1948, 
as outlined above, additional groups have been similarly submitted. Records are 
not complete due to the special manner in which reports were transmitted, but 
the following tabulation is believed correc? : 


Number of 
Date names Response from United States mission 
submitted 


1949 (exact date unavailable 86 | 1 adverse evaluation, November 1952 
Oct. 31, 1949 39 No adverse evaluations, 
May 31, 1950 207 | All but 5 reported back with no adverse comment Sep- 


tember 1950. 4 of these 5 received adverse evaluations 
January 1951. 


Sept. 13, 1950 i 273 | 4adverse findings January 1951. 

Oct. 6, 1950 33 | l adverse evaluation January 1951 on a name which had 
first been submitted in the 1948 list 

Nov. 16, 1950 180 | 1 adverse evaluation March 1951 relating to a person no 
longer employed on that date. 

January 1951 | 242 | 2 adverse evaluations May 1951. 

Aug. 9, 1951 44 | 3 adverse evaluations over the period February-Novem- 

| ber 1952 
Do 16 | 1 adverse evaluation February 1952 on a name first sub- 
| mitted in the 1948 list. 

Nov. 23, 1951 146 | Response incomplete. 1 adverse evaluation November 
1952. 

Dec. 12, 1951 | 303 | 6 adverse evaluations during period May-December 1952 


In cases of long delay it has been the practice to make repeated requests for 
replies, both written and oral 

Six terminated staff members were named in the record of the Senate sub 
committee hearing of December 10. The following is presented from the incom- 
plete United Nations files: 


United States mission first 





Nam reported adverse evalu: : 
reported adverse evaluation 
Joel Gordon August 1048 None. 
Stanley Graze ! August 1951 December 1951. 
Jack S. Harris |} August 1948 May 1950. 
Jane Reed do | November 1952 
Frank C. Bancroft do | April 1951 
Alfred Van ‘Tassel do Do 


| 
| Although no adverse evaluation was given prior to Mr. Graze’s first employment in 1950, such an evalu 


ition did occur prior to his reemployment for a brief fixed-term in 1952. An error was made due to the fact 


that he was then a former staff member. 


In addition to the above references of names of members of the staff, the 
United Nations has asked for information regarding approximately 165 appli 
cants of United States nationality. Adverse evaluations have been received with 
respect to 10 candidates. United Nations records show only the one instance 
mentioned above, where a staff member was employed after receipt of an adverse 
comment, and this person was later terminated. Reports are still awaited regard- 
ing more than 50 applicants, some of the requests dating back more than a year 

It must be borne in mind that adverse evaluations, when received, have been 
wholly unaccompanied by security evidence or information on which the evalua- 
tions were based. This was explained as necessary, due to restrictions of secrecy 
by which the State Department felt itself bound. But the result has been to 
make it impossible to ascertain whether the evaluation involved a present 
activity or a past activity from which the person had completely disassociated 
himself. In at least four cases adverse comments have later been completels 
withdrawn. 

As already stated, the Secretary-General could not, of course, take action on 
an adverse advice alone. As Assistant Secretary Hickerson informed the Senate 
committee on December 10, the advices received from the American Government 
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indicated in many cases merely that the person under consideration was “sus- 
pected.” In summary, the evaluations given by the State Department have been 
of some value as an indication and the Secretary-General is grateful for them, 
but they have served only as a basis for further examination of each case. 

As is quite apparent from the foregoing, the process operated so slowly that 
responses in the case of applicants could not be awaited when emergency recruit- 
ing was involved. 

The lack of actionable information from the United States Mission, necessi 
tating further inquiry by the Secretary-General himself, explains his problems 
only in part. There were other complications in the administrative framework 
within which as a publie official he is compelled to act. When in 1950 he termi- 
nated several of those regarding whom he felt he had convincing evidence, appeals 
were taken to the Administrative Tribunal, a United Nations organ created by the 
General Assembly to consider charges of breach of employment contracts. The 
tribunal held in 1951 that the specific reasons for termination had to be given 
even in the case of temporary employees. However, the Secretary-General could 
not give such reasons in many instances without breach of confidence with the 
source, 

At the General Assembly of 1951 the Secretary-General sought and obtained 
an amendment to the Staff Regulations which permitted him to terminate tem- 
porary staff,.“if, in his opinion, such action would be in the interest of the United 
Nations.” This regulation became effective on March 1, 1952, and a number of 
temporary staff members have been terminated under it. However, in several of 
these cases appeals are pending before the Administrative Tribunal. 

Still more important, the 1952 grant of discretionary authority did not apply 
to staff members having permanent or fixed-term contracts. Such employees have 
a tenure status in many ways similar to that enjoyed by civil servants of national 
governments. In general, the articles dealing with separation from service pro- 
vide that permanent appointments can be terminated only on a showing of 
abolition of post, unsatisfactory service, physical Incapacity, or as a disciplinary 
measure for misconduct. 

Against this administrative background the Secretary-General faced a special 
problem when it was reported to him by word of mouth during 1952 that several 
staff members, some of whom had never been commented upon adversely by the 
State Department, had refused to answer certain questions before a Federal 
grand jury sitting in New York on the grounds of the constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination. These questions related to possible associations and 
activities entirely outside the Secretariat of the United Nations. Following his 
policy of acting only upon competent evidence, the Secretary-General formally 
requested from the United States Mission a copy of the grand jury proceedings, 
or at least some official word as to what had occurred. This request was denied. 

On December 2, 1952, the grand jury issued a presentment which tended to 
cast discredit upon the entire staff, but returning no indictment and mentioning 
no names. On the following day the Secretary-General again formally addressed 
the United States Mission asking that, in fairness to himself and to the staff, 
upon which more than 2,000 Americans are Serving, he be given either the grand 
jury records or at least an official statement of Specific evidence. Thus far 
there has been no response to this request. 

A number of staff members likewise refused to answer questions, on the same 
ground of self-incrimination, when called before the Senate subcommittee at 
public hearings. The Secretary-General took a very serious view of such refusal 
and expressed publicly his deep concern. He did not question the right of 
anyone to avail himself of constitutional privileges, but he questioned how one 
so doing, in these circumstances, could any longer remain a useful international 
civil servant. He asked for the official record, and in each instance as soon 
it was before him, took such action as he felt was clearly within his authority. 
Temporary employees were dismissed on the ground that their presence was no 
longer in the best interests of the United Nations. Those having permanent ap- 
pointments were put on compulsory leave, and an opinion was sought from an 
international Commission of Jurists as to what further action, if any, 
properly be taken. 

On November <9, 1952, the Commission of Jurists made a report which has 
been widely publicized. The Commission advised the Secretary-General, among 
other things, that holders of permanent contracts who refuse to testify in the 
circumstances set forth, could and should be dismissed under the general articles 
of the Staff Regulations which provide, in effect, that international civil servants 
must conduct themselves in a manner befitting their Special status. After 
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sideration, the Secretary-General announced that he would adopt the general 
principles of the report with regard to the five questions put to the jurists, 
although not undertaking to follow their advice in every particular. On Decem- 
ber 3, 1952, he dismissed the remainder of those who had refused to answer, 
having first given them an opportunity to change their minds. It seems clear 
that most, if not all, of those so dismissed will appeal to the Administrative 
Tribunal. 

The Commission of Jurists also proposed that in certain cases not involving 
refusal to answer, a special panel be created to advise the Secretary-General, 
after affording staff members involved the opportunity to be heard. This advice 
the Secretary-General also accepted, and such a panel is now in process of 
organization. It is the intention of the Secretary-General to place before the 
new panel immediately eight or nine cases in which adverse comments in varying 
degrees have been received from the United States Mission. In the remaining 
cases involving such comment, the Secretary-General has no reliable cause for 
proceeding since he either is completely without evidence or is in possession of 
evidence which substantially refutes the corrections of the State Department's 
evaluation. 

This statement should not be concluded without the most explicit assurance 
that the Secretary-General was keenly aware of the seriousness of the problem 
presented by the presence in the Secretariat, within the borders of the United 
States, of American citizens which their Government felt it had ground to suspect 
of subversive activities. 

This would be a serious matter for the United Nations in any country where its 
headquarters chanced to be located. It has been customary in all countries 
where personnel is stationed to seek as much information as possible from the 
national authorities. For example, several hundred French nationals were 
employed temporarily in Paris during the 1948 and 1951 sessions of the General 
Assembly there, and in every case a prior check was made with the French 
authorities. 

The Secretary-General well understand that no organization, and especially 
no organization dedicated to such high purposes as the United Nations, can hope 
to serve those purposes unless it enjoys confidence and respect. 

At the same time, no organization dedicated to law and order in world affairs 
can hope to survive if its own administrative actions are arbitrary and precipitate, 
based on mere suspicion and devoid of the due process to which all civilized 
peoples are dedicated. It should not be expected that the Secretary-General will 
arrive at serious decisions on evidence which has been denied him, or given him 
only through the press or by hearsay. The record shows that he has sought 
reliable information day in and day out, and on the basis of what facts were 
available has shaped his course as he felt warranted within the framework of his 
legal responsibilities. 
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